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IMPACT OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON CHILDREN 
, AND FAMILIES - ^ 

S 

- - 

iMONDAY. JANUARY 3U 1983 

> 

HousET OF Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Labor'^andards, 
" Committee on Education and Imb(5r", ^ 

Washi^ton, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
22i)\. Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. -George Miller^ (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Hawkins, Burton, 
Kildee, Martinez, Owens, Petri, and Packard. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, legislative assistant; Vivian A. 
Hightower, 'k^ff assistant^ Marianne Flanagan, staff assistant;. Wil- 
liam Blacklow, press secretary; Bruce Wood, minority counsel for 
labor; and Ga;'y Timmons legislative assistant. 

Mr. Miller. The Subcommittee on Labor Standards will come to 
order for'ttie purposes of conducting an oversight hearing on the 
impact of unemployment on children and families. 

For the last 2 years America has witnessed long lines of unem- 
ployed as they wait for jobs, for shelter, and for food. ^- 

We have heard the grief of men and women who have lost their 
homes, their automobiles, their family farms, and their small busi- 
nesses. 

This mornings we are go;ng to look behind the unemployment 
statistics. We are*going to hear the gersonal impacts of unemploy- 
ment on the worker and the worker's family. 

yhis hearing will serve as an important backdrop for this sub- 
committee as we prepare to hear the Secretary of Labor's testimo- 
ny on the administration's plans for remedying our current unem-. 
ploynl^ent problem. * . . 

Victims of unemployment have lost far more than their jobs. Mil- 
lions of jobless Americans have lost their financial security, their 
health,' their families— and even their liv^s-^ a result of unem- 
ployment. Several studies document this tragic relationship. 

When unemployment increases by 1 percent, suicides increase by 
4 percent; homicides .by nearly 6 percent; heart disease and cirrho- 
sis—due to alcoholism—by 2 percent; and admissions .to mental 
hospitals by over 3 percent. 

Children become the special victims of their parents' tinemploy- 
ment. Serious declines in school performance, increases in malnu- 
trition, child abuse and domestic violence, and a worsening of 

(1) 




parent-child ri^lationships are all testimony to the real costs paid 
by unemployed families. . ^ 

This human t;ragedy is compounded by the withdrawal of essen- 
tial supports and services for the 'victims of unemployment. As 
malnutrition reappears, we have cut student nutrition and food 
supplement .programs. Nearly 11 million people have lost their 
health insurance because of lost jobs. And a wi^e range of social 
services to those most in need have been reduced substantially at 
^thevery time that the need for basic assistance is growing. 

This morning, the administration has* released its new budget 
which proposes still further cuts in these services. , Today, the Sub- 
c6mmittee on Labor Standards is going to hear testimony froyn 
people who have experiehced the personal tragedies resulting from 
unemployment. 

Our witnesses will also discuss their ability to help the victims of 
t^hose tragedies in light of the reduction in services. 

The victims are not only the poor. As our witnesses will describe, 
the ladder of success has collapsed under millions of^ middle-income 
Americans who never thought they would fmdMih^mselves waiting 
in unemployment lines, food lines, and welfare lines: millions of 
men and women, and children, who never thought they would find 
themselves in need of basic services. 

We will hear from Elkgrove, 111., and from Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
from Milwaukee, Wis., and Omaha, Nebr. 

We will hear from men and women who are seeing— in mental 
health clinics and battered women's shelters, in hospitals and juve- 
nile courtrooms— the impacts of unemployment on America's fami- 
lies. / 

As the. Congress and the administration 'develop a program to re- 
lieve our unemployment crisis, we must keep in mind that unern- . 
ployment is far more than a temporary loss of wages. 

The losses to the American family, and to our entire society, can 
be long lasting and even permanent. That is one of the reasons we 
canKOt wait any longer tp reduce unemployment and relieve its 
severe impact on millions of American families. J 

Our first witness this morning will be Judson Stone who is ex- 
ecutive director of the Elkgrove-Schaumburg Township Mental 
Health Center in Elkgrove, 111. 

Welcome to the corfTmittee. Your statement will be included in 
the record. You can either read it or proceed in the manner in 
which you are most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF JUDSON STONE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ELK- 
GROVE-SCHAUMBURG TOWNSHIP MENTAL HEALTH CENTER, 
ELKGROVE, ILL. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the honor to 
be present here. I would like to read and paraphrase from my text. 
I would also like to include in the record a manual that I prepared 
that was published t>y ttie Michigan Department of Mental Health 
on Pre-Layoff Intervention: A Response to Unemployment. 

Mr. Miller. Without objection, it will be included in the hearing 
record. ' •> 

[The document referred to appears at end of hearing.] 



Mr. StOnk. Perhaps i/l is significant that I was formerly in the 
Detroit area. Kvervbo(;ly knows about the Detroit area. I now repre- 
sent an area on. the West Side of Chicago in the more affluent sub- 
urbs. 

When I came there a year and a half ago it was unheard of to. 
even- th.ink about the effe.cts^ of unehiployment. Everybody seemed 
to have a job. That has cHahged" and has changed significantly and 
I am now representing an area that probably is experiencing un- 
employment close to the national average. 

White collar people wlio thought they would never be out of 
work are now out of jobs and the effects are frankly the same 
whether we are talking about white collar or blue collar people. 

In the last 10 years I have been particularly interested in the 
stress effects of unemployment on individuals ahd families-. 

I have studied the problems and developed programs to assist un^- 
employed families cope with the stress and problems generated by 
joblessness. 

' I appreciate the opportunity to share with you my thoughts be- 
cause of my conviotion that high levels of sustained unemployment 
debilitates and* destroys our greatest national asset: Families. 

I believe my experiences will permit this comrhittee to under- 
stand the implications of unemployment for the children who are 
men^bers of unemployed households. I will suggest some possible 
measures we can take to lessen the dest^ructive effects of the prob- 
lem. 

First, it is important to understand the effect that prolonged un- 
employment has on individuals and families. Unemployment must 
be viewed as a condition t\}at often has many interrelated compo- 
nents that expand and intensify as the period of joblessness contin- 
ues. 

Unemployment causes and I will list these: 

First, a depletion of financial and fringe benefit — health — re- ' 
souces, especially health care resources. With unemployment we 
are seeing hundreds of thousands of people who have run out of in- 
surance benefits. 

Second, a loss of identity and a feeling of inadequacy. We tend to 
define who we ^re by what we do. ^ 

Third, a 'sense of isolation since friendship and 'support systems 
at th^ workplace are frequently lost. 

Fourth, a loss of dignity and self-respect. Our culture teaches us 
that it is our fault if we are unable to find and keep a job. It is 
amazing how much personal guilt is associated with a layoff that 
in no way was controlled by the employee. And I have talked to 
many individuals at factory gates as tn^y walked out, expressing 
guilt as though they could do something to have kept their job 
when, frankly, the economic situations and conditions forced a 
plant shutdown or a layoff. 

These factors plus other events lead to a feeling of loss of control 
over many aspects of the individual's and family life. 

We see the manifestation tif the stress effects of unemployment 
in family breakdown, desertion, divorce, spouse and child abuse, 
mental illness — including psychomatic illness — suicide, increased 
institi?tionalization — State hospitals — alcoholism, and sometimes 
violence and incarceration. . 



Often we can identify the existence of the seeds of these prob- 1 
lems before joblessness, but we find the prolonged effects of junem- 
ployment to\e a powerful trigger. ' . 

In fact, interviews we-* have conducted with workers standing in 
unemployment lines, attending workshops on unemployment, plus 
knowledge gaineW in providing mental health services to hundreds 
of families cofivince us that while many ultimately cope saccessfuL- 
ly, most have some serious scars to show. 

. In our work we found that many jobless workers tend to go • 
through predictable emotional stages. While the rumor of a plant 
•shutdown brings about anxiety, the reality which follows— instead 
of making workers feel njotivated toward job seeking—tends to-, . 
bring about denial and sometimes, afi outright erriOtional paralysis. • 
This paralysis often carries over to family members! ^ i V^^' 

As the reality of unemployment sinks in, anxiety, frustration, 
anger and depression "follow. With depression one often fails to see 
options in life that are available, and the breadwinner needs the 
support at this time of other family members; who under the stress 
of mounting problems, have little left to give. 

The breadwinner's failure at job finding at this stage leads to 
guilt and the cycle continues. For many the cycle ultimately ends 
with finding a job. Others will find jobs considerably below the 
level held before; some will never work again. • . ' o ^ 

What makes the experience worse is the fact that each unem- 
ployed person has a tendency to want to disappear and isolate him- 
self and the family. This is brought ab^ut as previously mentioned 
because of a loss of identity and because the \^orker feels he has 
failed. 

As* we all know, in this country we get jobs by knowing people 
and by being out in circulation. The isolation cuts off a worker 
from job leads and intensifies all of the problems the family is ex- 
periencing. They become more and more isolated. 

Our interest here is the effect of unemployment on families and • 
their children, on childhood development, the family as a whole 
and on the impact on family problems existing before joblessness. 
Finally, some intervention strategies v/ill be suggested. 

We know that children pas^ through developmental stages as 
they are growing and that failure to successfully graduate from one 
stage to the next retards development. In some cases this retarda- 
tion in the emotional growth cycle has life-long effects. And \ye 
have seen this. *• ' , 

My own work has now lasted about 10 years and we have seen 
adolescents and children grow up and watched the lack of produc- 
tivity, the inability in their personaliti^ to adequately cope with 
the stresses of today. 

Young children — let's start out there, pre-school — must develop a 
sense 6f trust that fheir parents will take care of them pn a con- 
sistent basis. They need a sense of security and protection. 

Sjnce unemployment brings with it a tremendous feeling of inse- 
curity for the parents, it is natural that this insecurity is transmit- 
ted to children. 

In addition to the financial hardships imposed on the unem- 
ployed parentis), prolonged unemployment, here I mean beyond 6 
months, causes parents to become depressed, ir:ritable and emotion- 




ally isolaU'd— leaving Htth* cneigy to provide the emotional trust- 
bunding necessary for young children. 

The children, in turn, express their insecurity through withdraw- 
al, depression, acting out and anxiety. And, of course't in severe 
cases we see childhood psychosis. 

Tlierefore, the^cost to children can be a failure to develop trust 
which can lead to severe personality problems in adulthood. 

I would like to digress and talk about a family that I saw just as 
I was leaving Michigan. They had two small children. They were 
both very young. They both were auto workers. They lost their jobs 
about () weeks apart. First* they lost their house. Then they lost 
their car. Eventually they moved into a trailer. They then lost 
their phone and they lost the newspaper subscription which pro- 
vided access to jobs.* 

The point I would like to make is, all of the avenues that we nor- 
mally think of that allow us to get a job were cut off. They were 
isolated. Their children were isolated. They spent so much time 
cianiped in this trailer together that they began fighting. They 
came to us at the mental health center because they were afraid 
that they were abusing their children both verbally and physically. 
Unfoitunately, the couple eventually separated and got a divorce. 

Tht^^ were unable to gustain the brief independence they had 
had. as young, people. They both went back to their own homes and 
to their own parents. It is particularly difficult for young parents. 
They are most vulnerable. They do not have the resources to back 
them up and this represented a failure despite our intervention. 

When the child enters school, school becomes the child's equiva- 
lent of adult work. The child is beginning to develop autonomy. De- 
velopmental deficits at this stage in life cause self-doubt, lack of 
confidence, even a'hame. 

Problems at this^stage can be understood through the words of 
an 8-year-old girl who said to her mother, am sorry I got sick so 
you'lost your job.-' This isn't why her mother lost her job but she 
took the blame for it. CKildren at this age often accept guilt for 
things that happen to their parents. ' 

A 9-year-old boy who had made consistently good grades became 
the class clown and began to get failing jgrades 6 months after his 
father was laid off. In therapy it was determined that his acting 
out served to draw attention to himself which diverted his parents 
from their constant fighting. He was fearful his parents were get- 
ting a divorce. 

This case turned out later more happily and with this kind of un- 
derstanding the family was able to put it back together and that 
(jhild, who was a fifth grader, did improve./ 

With older children we often see acting out taking more drastic 
turns: truancy, running away, delinquency, even suicide. 

In one area of Detroit we saw one school where there were seven, 
as I recall, suicide attempts. Unfortunately, most^ of them success- 
ful. It became contagious. We do see an increase in adolescent sui- 
cide although it is hard to document/ because one doesn't always 
know what the cause of death is. 

In later adolescence, however, we see children weather their par- 
ents' unemployment better because they have more control over 
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their lives. But often the image of work that they obiserve may be 
quite negative. ' ' ^ ^ 

This, may be illustrated by a discussion that we ;had at the 
mental health center. They wafched their brothers and sisters, 
some, of whom had gone to college, unable to find a job. So what 
was the point of going to college? What is the point of continuing 
your education if it doesn't mean anything? 

I talked to a chemical worker who had interviewed for some 200 
jobs and still hadn't fpund one. He eventually found a job as a part- 
time security guard. He had an 18-year-old who was physically 
handicapped.^ . , 

R was necessary eventually for them to go on welfare and this is 
a person who had provided for his handicapped child all of his life 
and was very proud. He was a marine and this man was in tears^ 
for almost 2 solid weeks over the indignities'that he had suffered 
because pf his job loss and now, because he was slightly over 50, he 
was too old and'unabler supposecjly, to find another job v^hen it was 
"quite clear that the jobs simply were not there. 

A father recently told me that what he wanted most for his chil- 
dren was a\ college education. Now that his two oldest children are 
ready for college he has no way of sending them. He is an unem- 
ployed carpenter who helpM build the Sears building in Chicago 
and who has worked only occasionally during the past 3 years. 

Second, we see the impact of joblessness on the family as a unit. 
Parents become consumed with coping with their own anxiety, 
frustration and depression. In a twp-parent family the parent roles 
may be reversed— mother leaves her homemaking role to find work 
and father stays home. The role revers^^l is not in itself harmful. In 
fact, it may bring a father closer to his children as a result of it. 
But for others a harmful dynamic is ^established. The husband feels 
emasculated and becomes despondent; the working wife may ex- 
press anger because her husband is not looking hard' enough for 
work. . ' 

We see this^ manifestation in, a considerable increase in the di- 
vorce rate despite our intervention. 

Imagine the stress and problems on a single parent. The single 
parent must deal with ever mounting problems alone. We have 
worked with a number of single parents who jiave struggled to 
remain off welfare, gained respect and dignity by working, only to 
have the props— a job— pulled oht from under them. 

Our therapists all agree that the stress effects are insidious, 
doing damage before anyone in the family consciously knows it. By 
the time the problem comes to light it is as though a dam broke— 
suddenly a flood of problems occur. * . 

In the pasj 6 months in our mixed blue/white collar area, 'despite 
our best crisis intervention efforts, institutionalizations are up 35 
percent, a tremendous margin. Our analysis of this increase dem- 
onstrates a direct link to job loss. 

Third, families who are already coping with many problems find 
that the'added burden of the stresses brought on by unemployment 
is the straw that breaks the camel's back. We see this witl\ families 
who have marginal, incomes, with some single parent families and ' 
families whp are already experiencing physical and/or mental 
health problems. 



For instance, at our inriital health center ih\^ past year, child 
abuse cases have doubled and we see a linkage betWeen that dou- 
bling and the fact that the breadwinner, rium or woman, is out of 
work. A parent who tends to abuse a child, as we know, was prob- 
ably abused a^ a child. 

With children under foot is it any wonder that potential latent 
problems become pronounced, i\ud verbal and physical abuse 
lu'corne end results? We even find this in j)arentH with no history of 
child abuse. ' ' 

For other people we find that their job has provided the kind of 
structure they need to remain intact in their own personalities,, 
and without that job structure they become casualties. They 
become mentally ill and return, as many of them have to the insti- . 
tution. 

The job has provided the structure. It is no longer there and they 
fall to {)ieces. 

At this point I would^like to suggest some strategies and I would 
like to start out by suggesting that every pink slip ought to carry a 
warning that-, •'unemployment is hazardous to your health," just 
like the warning on cigarette packages. 

As a society it is our obligation to protect our children. The 
myriad of problems that .children experience in growing up are ex- 
acerbated by high un'ejiiployment among parents. It is imperative 
that we have public policies that recognize the range and complex- 
ity of problems that 'surround unemployment. 

As you^know, the same economic conditions that lead to plant 
shutdowns and layoffs lead to shrinking revenues and force cut- 
backs in mental health and .social services. The cutbacks occur 
always at the time when the n^ed i^ the greatest. 

In 1!)S{), four out of every five individuals who applied for service 
at the'mental health center in Michigan that I directed were un- 
employed. 

At the same time economic conditions had forced layoffs of 
nearly half of our staff and the State was;also forced to close its 
State mental hospitals due to economic reasons, dumping patients 
back into the community. 

Formerly hospitalized clients .were seen as the first priority, leav- 
ing very few resources to assist the unemployed and theii* families. 

In fact, by the time I left ]^ichigan we were virtually- unable to 
assist the unemployed families. They had to fend, for xhemselves. 
The consequences we can only guess about. v;>' 

The problem is compounded because unemployment a condi- 
tion that has many ramifications and the solutions are -not always 
found in one agency. To assist persons and families wXo are em- 
ployed, it ts often necessary to bring together the resources of 
mi^ny mental health, human service, medical and social' sei'vice 
agencies. 

A possible way to deal with these problems would be the estab- 
lishment of contingency funds that are made available to agencies, 
triggered when service demands by unemployed families reach a 
certain level. Such funds should be earmarked to'hire and/or main-, 
tain staff who will provide case coordination functions, networking 
with other agencies to serve these clients because of the complexity 
of problems involved. 




Second, medicaid, without such a restrictive means test^ or a siIl^ 
ilar type of health insurance plan must t)e extended to cover faipi- 
lies when other optipns have run out 

It is assumed that with the changing technology in pUr country 
and the uncertain economic conditions^ facing us, we will have 
many families that will have one or both parents out of work for-^ 
an indefmite period of time.. ' 

Health , insurance then .becomes an essential entitlement and it. 
should include mental health care since stress effects of unemploy- 
ment have both mental and physical consequences. ^ \ 

With prolonged unemployment, health care insurance, ifHt is 
carried over at all, runs out, and the ability of the family to m^- 
tain insurance coverage on an individual basis becomes impossible. 

The future cost to our society and economy in human as well as 
fiscal terpis is incalcuable when, illness, physical and emotional, 
are allowed to progress without intervention. 

Third, it would be unrealistic to think that sufficient moneys will,; 
be available to fund all the services that will be required to assist 
unemployed families. 

However, a great deal of research h^ already been done. Pro- 
grams have already been implemented to, help the unemployed in 
various communities around the country. A great deal of knowl- 
edge on the impact of unemployment exists. 

It is reasonable to assume that an existing governmental agency 
could serve as a clearinghouse to disseminate this existing body of 
knowledge to assist persons closest to unemployed children and 
their families, such as teachers, police, clergy, and counselors. 

Teachers, public health nurses, police, clergy, and counselors can 
be sensitized and informed about the early signs of family break- 
down and can assist families in finding help and resources through 
both the formal and informal service network. 

Churches, for example, have operated job clubs and support 
groups for people who are unemployed. A teacher can help a young 
child overcome feelings of guilt and shame because a parent is un- 
employed. 

Policemen called to calm a domestic quarrel can suggest referral 
services that may help the family as an alternative to court inter- 
vention. ^ 

Mental health organizations can provide information and refer- 
ral services in a local unemployment office, and can operate tele- 
phone information services designed for the needs of unemployed 
families which would be manned by volunteer unemployed work- 
ers. 

These suggestions are representative of hundreds of program 
ideas that can and have been developed by social service, mental 
health, education, union, churches, and other community groups 
including unemployed workers and their families as well. 

In addition, such a public information dissemination system 
would lessen the stigma of unemployment and alert helpers to the 
need to be sensitive to the isolation of the unemployed. 

{Whatever the intervention, the most important goal for the un- 
employed person is the restoration or enhancing of their own sense 
of control over their daily lives. Helping professionals need to build 
upon and expand the unemployed workers inherent strengths and 
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help them develop more critical perspectives. and insights into their 
social /economic plight. • / 

Fourth, it is imperative that we have public policy that requires 
plants and businesses to provide notification^ to key community 
' agencies when a shutdowji or major layotf is about to occur. ' 

Such legislation should require 'advance notice to workers, in- 
clude union participation, and provide /layoff procedurefs which in- 
corporates a preventative Orientation. / . - 

We have Had the opportunity to intervene in plants before shut- 
down. occurs. The knowledge of the pending occurence of a shut- 
down has been disserpinated to employees. 

' While it^ would be naive to thirm that prelayoff intervention 
strategies 'to help soon to be unemployed workers would amelico-ate 
all- the .'deleterious effects of unemployment, our experience has 
demoristrated'that advance knowleage can be extremely beneficial' 
to fafhilies in assisting them in therr efforts to cope with even long- 
term effects of unemployment. / - - ' 

The strategies presented here have befen designed with an under- 
standing of tjie lin\itations of our/national resources and do not re- 
quire the formation of new departments nor massive funds for irrK 
plementation. ' ^ ^ / . ' . ^ 

If we are to resolve the probljfems in our economy in part by in- 
creasing unemployment, we cannot b^ s© naive. as to thirtk that we 
can do so without a tremendous increase in^the hiddjen' personal 
an^d fina'ncial costs :to our workers. 

Our Nation is greatly concerned about the debt service on our 
national debt. What aboi^t thef long-term debt service we. will pay 
for unemployment? / T 

Thank yo^.^ / ' 

Mr. MiLLKR. Thank you, MrJ Stone. - ^ 

Let me ask you something. fV'ou rnerttioned on page 6 that, in the 
•p^st 6 m'ontli^, in mixed bTue/white collar areas despite the best 
crisis intervention efforts, institutionalizations are up 35 percent. 

I assume Wou are spying that that increase is among the unem- 
ployed? / / 

Mr. Stone. Most of ^thatr Mr. Chairman, represents increases 
among the unemployed. Rfecognize -that t4iis figure is certainly 
higher than the figure that /Brei^er uses in his testimon^j^and that 
you quoted earlier. / ' 

Our belief is tha{' this /represents a transition . that our area 
which has b^fen relatively Affluent, essentially a white collar mixed 
blue collar area, is now going through. These people 'have not expe- 
rienced this before. " ' 

The other interesting thing about this is that many of these indi- 
viduals are very young. We are talking about young workers who 
are falling to pieces, and despite- interv^jitjon efforts are now going 
to our local State hospital at a tinne, ^T^ trying 

to reduce beds there. '\ ^' '^^^^^''<^^'i^-- 

Mr. Mii.i.ER. What would be that P^^^^f^f^M^^^ of then se- 
curing a comparable job if a job were ^wW^JW^ ^hat indi- 
vidual later on? If the mental problerfkJi'iw^^^^^ are you 
now talking about an inability to go bacK^'^-rsi^^Tj* comparable to . 
what they held before? * ^''r 
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Mr. Stone. Of course we are. We are talking about their inability 
to go back to the job they held before. The effects of institutionali- 
zation on people, as you probably know, are so pronounced that our 
efforts with our day treatment and our outpatient programs to re- 
habilitate, to resocialize, to bring these people back to a level 
where they can work usually means that they will do what is 
called job skidding. Tfiey won't have the same level of job that they 
held earlier. It will be a job at a much lower level. 

Mr. Miller. Does that include individuals who were not institu- 
tionalized, the skidding process? 

Mr. Stone. Of course it does. We see this happen all the time 
and I think that the example of the chemical worker is a good ex- 
ample. Here is a man who had relatively high level skill who was 
now working part time as a security guard. 

Mr. Miller. So from your remarks, the trauma to the family 
may be longer than the actual technical unemployment even if an- 
other job is secured because it may be at a lower status level in the 
family's eyes and at a lower pay? 

Mr. Stone. Absolutely. 

Mr. Miller. So, in fact, the trauma that goes along with that 
may continue beyond the reemployment period? 
Mr. Stone. Far beyond. 

We see in our area particularly the requirement that both hus- 
band and wife work to maintain the mortgage on the house. When 
one of them is out of a job they may lose that house and they may 
begin a skidding that has a lot more to do with their life than just 
the work that they are doing. 

The skidding may take many forms and a dimunition in their 
life which is very severe. 

I have talked to people who have felt that they did pretty well. 
They had two cars. They had a reasonably good size home. These 
people are affected too. They had expectations, as we all have in 
this country, that if we go to school and we go to work and work 
hard and well that good things will happen to us. 

The American dream is taking a -terrible pounding and the long- 
term scarring effects, frankly, we don't know, but the evidence we 
have at the mental health center suggest that there are, indeed, 
long-term effects. 

Mr. Miller. There has been some suggestion that the economic 
impact and its detriment to many families is not as severe this 
round of unemployment because another member of the family is 
working where, perhaps, a decade ago, when unemployment struck, 
the family lost all of its income but now, because there may be two 
breadwinners in the family you lose only a portion of that income. 
That may or may not be so. 

Let me ask you what kind of buffer does that second job in. the 
family provide in terms of the stability of the family? Do you see a 
distinction among families who have a second income or is it just a 
question of time? 

Mr. Stone. We do see a distinction and perhaps the best way to 
describe it is certainly that second income does provide a buffer but 
as I mentioned in this testimony, sometimes, and for some families, 
the role reversal that occurs when the woman goes out to work is 
so devastating that the family really cannot recover from it. 
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The emotiomiL trauma, the fact that the. man who felt himself to 
be the breadwinner is now sitting at home feeling useless and so 
depressed that, he is rfot even washing the vyindows or doing the 
dishes and really doing the role reversal, that'it creates arguments.* 

No, it has a very devastating effect and because I did have an 
opportunity' to examine how people felt in the 1974-1975 recession, 
quite the contrary. I see the recession today in marked contrast to 
that. ' 

In those ye.ars people talked about going back to work. "I am 
going back to work." They felt, i|:. They sensed that the recession 
would soon be over and they would be back at their old job again. 
This time around people are . not saying that and that buffer does 
not make up for the fact that there is a trerr^endous sense of help- 
lessness and hopelessness on the part of workers in this country. 

Mr. Miller. -Thank you.. 

Mr. Hawkins, do you have -any questions? 

Mr. Hawkins. If I could, Mr, Stone, I was quite impressed with 
your testimony and I think that unfortunately not enough individ- 
uals realize the importance of it. 

Hovvever, when you reached page 8 and began to suggest alterna- 
tives or. what can be done I was a little let down. 

It just seems to me that you. seem to be suggesting that a high 
degree of volunteerism hasn't worked in the pa^t and certainly 
isn't going to work now. 

On page 8 you said that it would be unrealistic to think that suf- 
ficient moneys will be available to fund all the services that will be 
required to assist unemployed families. That seemed to be sort of a 
defeatist attitude which indicates that nothing can be done about 
it. ' ^ . . 

Now, I am sure that you'did not intend to imply that this is a 
solution. If unemployment creates the problems that you have indi- 
cated, then these people need jobs. I don't think they need ta be 
told that they can go to their clergy or to the police or to the 
schools and so forth and expect these people who are already over- 
burdened and suffering from the same problems to solve their prob- 
lems. 

It just seems to me that this is, perhaps, not quite the solution 
and certainly I don't think it is in line with the earlier testimony 
which showed the great problems that are created by unemploy- 
ment. 

I would think that an individual who has the sensitivity that you 
have might suggest stronger measures, let me say/, than what you 
have already suggested. I know that you are trying to stay within 
the context of realism and not get into political questions but that 
is just the point. 

All of us he^jitate to do so and we hesiiate to call the budget a 
farce for what it is or to accuse the administration of foot-dragging 
and to say that we can't have a jobs program or We can't afford full 
employment and we just go around in a circle. V 

I am wondering whether or not that is what we are doing? 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Hawkins, I am delighted to hear you say that. I 
would also be delighted to trade one B-1 bomber for funding the 
services that would be called for imthis document and I am sure in 
the other testimony that will be brought here this morning; be- 
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cause .that, of course, is part of the tradeoff that we are talking 
•about. 

^ And, yes, I would much prefer not to be here, not to be having 
services for the unemployed, and instead have these people haye a 
job and then we could not have to see them, but I am a realist and 
I have worked in bq^th the Detroit area and the Chicago area and 
at least until we see the national commitment to the proper fund- 
ing for theSe kind of programs in order to do the job that is re- 
quired, what I am suggesting is that there are a lot of people out 
there who have done a lot of work on their own with or without 
pay and that we don't need the creation of massive new programs' 
to^dp it, that we/ have existing knowledge and existing services 
albeit without the proper fundiYig t6 do the job. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Miller. Mr. Martinez. . - ' 

Mr. Martinez, I don't know if you have these figures or not, but 
what percentage of all the unemployed people have mental prob- 
lems that require meatal health services? 

Mr. Stone, I was trying to get the figures before I came here this 
morn mg and I^iieally don't have an answer to that. I can say 
roughly from the crisis intervention work that I did in the Detroit 
area we saw approximately- 15 to 20 percent of the unemployed 
people end up as' casualties one way of another. Either they used 
our crisis service, of they came in for face-to-face interviews, or in 
some manner they presented some type of serious family— emotion- 
al/physical health care^roblem to us. 

I can say beyond thfat that as a result of the crisis service that 
we ran probably 50 percent of those people unemployed did seek 
different kinds of information and we were appalled by the com- 
pFexity artd the myriad of services that are supposedly out there for 
f^eople that the unemployed have no idea about and have no knowl- 
ed^^e about how to access. 

And I would like to go back to the story I related about the man 
who lost his car, his telephone and his newspaper. Even when you 
have these services, how do these people get there? 

Mr. MARTiNja^ agree with you and understand the complexity 
of the problerir^!Yf<in in our offices there are people who ^ome to us 
for aid who can simply be directed to an agency that f>rovides serv- 
ices they were unaware of. It is difficult for ej^eryone to do an ade- 
quate job of informing the public what is available to them. 
Mr, Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Martinez. You talked about the individuals that go on to 
menial jobs as a result of being institutionalized. They apparently 
see that as failure and become inhibited about returning to the' 
same position level they had prior to being helped. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stone. Yes, And let me suggest something else. Walk down 
to an unemployment line and look at the faces of the people who 
stand in line. You don't see a lot of kidding around. You don't see a 
lot of laughing. Look at how people are dressed. Watch how people 
are dressed, the attitude that they have, the posture, the look on 
their face when they go looking for jobs. 

Many, and most unemployed people are very depressed. They 
don't feel very good. They don't feel very good about themselves. 
What kind of a chance do these people have of getting a job when 
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they look like tlr.it, -act like that, and feel like that? It is lousy. And 
so you see a lot of job skidding. ' 

Mr, Martinez., In the programs where you provide help and 
counseling/^fe there specific programs designed to increase self- 
image? What is being done to help people realize that their plight 
isn't because of their own failure, but a failure of the economy? 

There is a gentleman on the west coast, in the Los Angeles 
County Qivea, Charles Chavez, who started kind of a job retraining 
service.^ He seemed to realize that a big part of getting these peo^lg 
back to work was to increase their self-image. 

Is this something that would be viable for the 15 to 20 percent of 
the work force that you mentioned? 

Mr. Stonk. I can't speak knowledgeably about that particular 
program, I Jcnow about .it from having heard about it myself, but ^ 
that type of program, yes, absolutely, may be helpfuL 

We need to build confidence back in these people's lives to help 
them understand that this isn't their failure, that this is the fail- 
ure of our economy and of our system and not their personal fail- 
ure. That is extremely important. 

One of the very first things we do at our mental health center is 
^ try to do even little things to help people reestablish control 
over their own lives, even if it means just helping them regain the 
routines that- they had before they were unemployed so they get 
back a sense of rhythm about their lives. 

But, yes, we need things that help build self-confidence, because 
what we are really trying to overcome here is a lack of confidence. 
People have no idea of the number of. skills that they have and 
that they can offer a potential employer but when, you are de- 
pressed you don't have any knowledge of them. It is like a deep, 
dark tunnel that you are going down. You are just not aware of the 
options that are around you. 

We have helped many people turn hobbies into "actual vocations 
and that makes a difference. But the answer is yes, anything that 
builds people ui;^ and helps them regain confidence is positive, 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, 

Mr, MiLLKR. The institutionalization that was referred to in your 
testimony — can we assume that that is also not just the unem- 
ployed worker but other members of that family? 

Mr. Stonk. Yes, we can but what I am talking about is this has 
an impact on the entire family. 

Mr. MiM.EK. The increase that you use in terms of institutionali- 
zation in the area in which you are working now, would that in- 
crease just involve the unemployed worker or is that increase at- 
tributable to the family members of the unemployed as well? 

Mr. Stone, Yes, sir. TMiat would include family members, chil- 
dren, wives, husbands, if the woman is working, ^ 

Mr. Miller. Is there any breakdown in terms of the increase 
among children? 

Mr. Stone. That is difficult to obtain because sometimes institu- 
tionalization means that they have been adjudicated delinquent 
and they have gone through that kind of a process, and we may or ^ 
may not know about it but I would be happy to collect further in- 
formation on it arid pass it on to the committee. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you very much and thank you for your testi- 
mony, Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Stone." Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Miller. Next the committee will hear from a panel com- 
prised of Mr. David Mills, Office of Children, Youth anji Families, 
Madison, Wis., and Judge Charles Schudson from the Children's 
Court in Milwaukee, Wis:, and Barbara Shaw, executive director of 
the Illinois Coalition Against Domestic Violence. 

Mr. Mills, we will let you go first and your prepared testirnony 
will be inserted in the record in its entirety and feel free to either 
summarize it or to read it. 

We obviously are trying' to leave as much time as we can for 
questions from members of the committee. ' • 

STATKMBNT OF DAVID C. MILLS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CHIL- 
DREN, YOUTH Alft) FAMILIES, DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES, MADI- 
SONrWIS. 

Mr. Mills. Very good. 

I would like to do some paraphrasing of my written testimony 
and realize that the entire testimony will be put in the record. 

I presently serve as director of Wisconsin's Office of Children, 
Youth and Families in our Department of Health and Social Serv- 
ices. 

As the written testimony indicates, I have' a wide variety of re- 
sponsibilities for programs including child abuse and neglect and 
including spousal abuse. " 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to be here today and offer 
testimony but, quite frankly, wish the circumstances were some- 
what different. 

The information thdt I, too, have ta--share, paints a picture of 
misery for many Wisconsin families and children and \yomen in 
particular. 

Although the information that I have and I am going to.j)resent 
today is not conclusive in and of itself, it suggests that the turmoil 
and the stress That is caused by the increased unemployment defi- 
nitely is a factor in increased abuse both of women and of children. 

What I would like to do is first share some very specific informa- 
tion that I have ^ncerning child abuse and neglect reporting in 
Wisconsin as contrasted with unemployment rates and then move 
on to make some comments about spousal abuse. 

In the case of the child abuse information, after consulting with 
labor market experts in our department of industry, labor and 
human relations, I determined that the best way to learn of infor- 
mation for calendar year 1981 was to compare unemployment rates 
by taking "snapshots" in time from January 1981 with January 
1982; then to take that information and contrast it with child 
abuse reporting rates during calendar year 1981. 

Let me ask as I review the information that three points be kept 
in mind. First of all, the majority of the information that I have 
relates to cases which required investigation of abuse and neglect 
as opposed to cases determined to be "indicated" or confirmed after 
investigation. I will say more about.that later. 
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For our least populous counties in Wisconsin, small numbers can 
. nriean large percentage increases and as we look at sOme informa- 
tion in a moment that is important. This holds both C^unemploy- 
ment changes and child abuse reporting. ^ 

The third point is that reports of suspected child abu^^ to a cen- 
traf registry such as 'we operate in Wisconsin probably represent 
pnly a small portion of the total number of reports which actually 
should be made. 

At the end of the written testimony there is an attachment, it is 
the second to the last page. 

You may wish to follow-along. It includes information on specific 
Wisconsin counties and 'I got that specific in order to convey the 
import of the infoH-mation that is there. 

In table 1, I show^that the child abuse reporting in 1981 increased 
in the State by 6.3 percent. . 

In the second table you see a listing of the 10 counties that expe- 
rienced the greatest actual increases in unemployment rates 
during that one year period of 1981. 

One county declined in reporting during that time period. For 
counties which experienced 3.1 percent increase in actual unem- 
ploymen^t rates, and that is all 10 counties in table 1, the average 
simultaneous increase in child abuse and neglect reporting was 
122,8 percent. That compares with the 6.3 percent increase 
statewide during that same time period of child abuse reporting. '^ 

Having seen this information on the 10 counties with ihe great- 
est increase in unemployment, I took a look at those 10 with the 
greatest decrease in unemployment and, fortunately for Wisconsin; 
during 1981 there actually were 10 counties that decreased in un- 
employment. That is a phenomenon that has not continued to 
occur. 

Taking a look at table 3 for a moment then, what you will see is 
that 8 of the 10 counties in Wisconsin that experienced declines in 
unemployment rates simultaneously incurred decreases in their 
child abuse and neglect reporting. 

' The summary ^formation for the State as a whole during that 
1981 period looks like this," There are 72 counties in the State of 
Wisconsin, 51 of them during this time period showed an increase 
in unemployment rates; 35 of those showed simultaneous increases 
in child abuse reporting, 21 bounties decreased in their unemploy- 
ment rates; 15 of those decreased simultaneously in their child 
abuse reporting. 

Additionally, I took a look at information covering a 2-year 
period on the unemployment rate side. Unfortunately, I wasn't 
able to back up that far on the child abuse reporting side because 
of some changes in our child abuse reporting law that occurred 
during 197?!. Basically what I found was that if you do take-a look 
at the 197lfthrough 1981 period you find that those same 10 coun- 
ties that were highest in unemployment during 1981 averaged an 
increase of 68.7 percent in their child abuse reporting over the 
2-year, 1979-81 period. 

I think that that continues to show that the pattern is there and 
that it wasn't a 1-year phenomenon. 

The 10 counties that I took a look at earlier in table 3 whose 
average unemployment rate either decreased or increased least 




over the 2-year period simultaneously shWed an increase in child 
abuse reporting Qi7only-12.3^ percent, So, contrasting those 2 fig- 
ures, G8. 7 i^nd 12.3 percent, again gives some credence to the fact 
that this was a trend that made sense for more than a single year. 

• I tried to find as much as I .Could about our 1^82 information 
before coming to the hearing but unfortunately we have a lag 
period in reporting in the county so I was not able to do, an update 
for 1982. 

A couple ftf observations,^though, on the- basis «f some projections 

that I. did make: ^ ' ^ 

I ' First of all, I project that w^ will have an increase in child abuse 
'^reporting^tatewide of about 7.5 percent in, 1982. The largest Wis- 

cpnsin couffthes which also happen to be thbse that have the high- 
"est rates of unemployment, generally speaking, seem to be showing 

sizable increases in child abuse reporting beyond the statewidfe 

average. 

In the 10 counties that from table '2 before sj^ed the greatest 
..increase in unemployment during the previous period, 8 of them at 
this point continue to show increased child abuse in reporting well 
in excess of the statewide average for 1982. 

Now, what does all*thi^ information mean? 

First of all, I want to make sure I explain what this child abuse 
and unemployment doesn^ mean. J 

The information doesn't attempt show statistical validity but I 
think the conclusions that each pf us can draw from th^ informa- 
tion are relatively clear. A lojjb' more study would be' needed to 
prove causality. I think the nproy^ would be better spent on serv- 
ices. It does not show that the "information means that unemployed 
fathers necessarily are the one^ who beat their kids although cer- 
tainly unemployed* fathers and mothers feel the stress and are 
from time to time engaged in child abuse and neglect. 

One of the more unfortunate conclusions that I think could be 
drawn from this informatioil is that child abuse is largely the prob- 
lem of that unemployed family down the block. 

I say that again not meaning that unemployed families aren't in- 
volved with a serious amount of stress and that that stress doesn't 
produce child abuse and neglect but that the child abuse problem is 
also much larger than merely with those families and I think to 
look at those families as the ones most engaged in increased report- 
ing of child abuse and neglect is a problem because too many of us 
would like to think that it is someone else's problem and not our 
own. • ^ . 

In this inforrfiation I do jiot describe precisely who the abusers 
are but do talk' about communities in which the stress levels are 
high and presumably in those communities, therefore, the stress of 
unemployment has caused the increase in child abuse and neglect 
reporting. 

The final thing that I want to say is that I don't think that the 
child abuse and neglect problem has a solution that lies only in a 
full employment economy although I ttiink that goes a long way 
toward solving some of the increased problems that v/e have seen 
recently. 

I think that the solution is much more complicated and it really 
lies in changing society's acceptance of violence and^acceptance of 
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the notion that those who are less powerful, and generally happen 
'^to be women and children, are somehow property to be used and 
abused at will. 

Simply stated, what the information that I have preseifted does 
show is (1) that in Wisconsin there are simultaneous sizable in- 
creases in actual unemployment rates and child abuse reporting 
rat^s in ioSividual ' counties, (2) that there were sizable simulta- 
neous decreases in unemployment rates a»d child aouse reporting 
and then, (3) finally, that when looked at over a 2-year period ^Jiese 
same trends are quite visible. • 

Let me shift for a' few morrjents to the^spousal abuse problem in 
Wisconsin. \ , 

The data which I have here is not nearly as specific. Our office is 
responsible for providing staff services to our Governor's Council 
on Domestic Abuse ^nd administering a grant program which 
funds 20 shelters and 15 other service providers statewide. 

We have no mandatory reporting system and, therefore, the in- 
formation that I want to share comes exclusively from our funded 
provider network. 

First, I want to add some information that is not in the written 
testimony that I was able to get figures on just prior to leaving the 
State to come here. It has to do with the numbers that we served 
through the shelter system and through our other service providers 
during the past year. ^ ' 

First of all,' women sheltered totaled approximately 2,200 during 
1982. Children sheltered, approximately. 2,850. Women and children, 
counseled, 9,500. Crisis calls handled, 13,500, and information and 
referral services rendered, 13,000. 

These numbers represent approximately a 33V3-per6ent increase 
over the prior y^ar but it is important to point out that the Capac- 
ity of these shelters is limited and Oigt that increase is just 
through mak^ing every effort on the part'^ shelters to provide the 
services that are so desperately, needed. 

It is not that demand really increased by 33 percent, but likely 
more. As a matter of fact, our estimates show that as many a^ 50 
percent of the individuals who sought , shelter service for them- 
selves a^id for their children this last year had to be turned away 
from the shelter that they turned to. 

Income instances, those women who were turned away no doubt 
received shelter at another service provider but in many instances, 
having had to face the problem of mounting enough courage and 
mounting enough strength to ask for help and break away from 
that abusive situation to begin with, many of those women, we be- 
lieve, did not turn to another shelter and relJ^rned home tfc that 
abusive situation. 

SoVne additional information from a shelter serving a small rural 
community that appeared on my table 2 earlier as a county with 
high unemployment increases. In 1981, seven women were shel- 
tered from that county. It was a very rural county. Of those seven, 
five of the abusers were unemployed. 

In 1982, nine women fr^om that county were sheltered and six of 
the abusers were unemployed. 

Kenosha County is a large urban county in southeastern Wiscon- 
sin with a heavy industry component and a large American Motors 
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plant. From Kenosha Count/^ police department by way of the Ke- 
nosha shelter comes this. The domesuc disturbance log' in 1981 
shows that abusers were unemployed in 26 percent of the incidents 
reported. The same log in 1982 shows ^hat abusers were unem- 
ployed in 34 percent of the calls.,^ 

A quote I think worth mentioning from aNpolice officer that 
shared this information with the shelter director. "Unemployment 
and alcohol and drug abuse are turning law-abiding people into 
criminals and husband and wives into physical combatants. ' 

As I mentioned before, shelters elsewhere had to turn away large 
numbers of individuals who Qeeded the services, some of whom 
were served elsewhere and some of whom were not. 

From all indications, many shelters are continuing to experience 
that same shortage of space. Comple^Jely aside, though,' from the 
issue of overdemand for existing shelter services, Wisconsin faces 
the same problem that many other States do with respect to this 
target group needing services anS that is that there are many 
areas where 'there really are no servic^v^vailable at all. 

We are fortunate in our State to have a modest State grant pro- 
gram available that I mentioned before. Its funding lev6l is .^1.4 
million per year at the present" time. Many have argued that the 
advent of block grants should have provided the flexibility to 
States to begin to serve this target group as well but I think there 
are some very important distinctions and I want to point them out 
very quickly. 

First of all, the vi^ims of spousal abuse began gaining accept- 
ance as a legitimate gix^up to be served wi^ public funds only a 
few short years ago, which happened to comcide with the begin- 
ning of retrenchment at both the State and Federal levels. 

New 'target groups rarely get the 'services th^t they need at times 
when resources are short. This target gro^p is no exception. 
Second, and I thinjc most irrmortant, those who continue to control 
the purse strings at virtually^any l^vel of government contiiiue to 
be men. • 

Despite our self-espotised concern for other human beings, I 
think there are far too many of us who continue to refuse to be- 
lieve that this particular problem is as serious ilnd as widespread 
as it truly is. \ , , 

.There are others who refuse to believe that the victims or survi- 
vors, as many choose to be calletd, are different and may need 
something other than traditional treatment services. 

They often need a new array of unique services that our social 
service system hasn't been pVepared to deliver before. 

Let me close with a presumption, a (Question and a few additional 
observations: 

Let's presume for a moment that the information that I shared 
points out not only that there is a major problem with increased 
violence directed toward women and children, but that recession- 
ary economies and unemployment do exacerbate that problem. 
" Let us presume for a moment that there is validity both in the 
child abuse data that I have presented and in the shelter director 
•comments who claim that in the case of victims where an abuser is 
unemployed that the beatings are frequently more serious and 
more frequent. 
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My question is, If we presume these things, what will .the future 
bring if ' we decide to wait for an improved economy to produce 
enough' revenue for the needed services both for services and pre- 
vention? > 

My observations are these and I will allow you to draw your own 
conclusions from them. The American HiABane Association stated 
that over 840,000 reports of child abuse and neglect were n»«de in 
^ 1981. Researchers tell us that violence is a learned behavior, and 

* we know that children learn to model behavior very quickly. 

A recent study of juvenile female offenders in Wisconsin shows 
that 79 percent of the young women included in the sample'^had* 
^ experienced some form of injury as a result of physical punish-' 
ment; in pther words, child abuse. 

Some reports have saggested that as many as four out of five in-' 
' carcerated male offenders may have be^ abused as children. In 
the United states today, the F^I tells us that a woman is beaten 
every 18 seconds and child abuse is 129 percent as( likely in a 
family where spouse abuse has occurred. ^ 

Increasingly, information is available which tends to support 
these^presumptions. If the presumptions are correct and in light of 
these observations, can we afford to wait for the economy to im- 
prove itself? I think the answer is very clear. Thank you very 
much. / ^. 

Mr. MiLler. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of David Mills follows:] ^ 

Prepared Statement of David Mills, Wisconsin Department of Health and 
, Social Services 

I presently serve as director qf Wisconsin's Office for Children^ Youth and Fami- 
t ' lies witHin our Department of Health and Social Services. ^Responsibilities of my 
Office include policy and program development, legislation, budgetary and adminis-^ 
trativje responsibility for social service programs serving children, youth and fami- 
lies. Spicifically, I have statewide responsibility for 'the followirig programs which 
are administered locally through our counties: adoption, foster care, permanency 
planning, services to single parents and families at risk, child abuse and neglect, 
child d«y care, spousal abuse, ri^away, shelter care, and juvenile offender commu- 
nity piograms. $ ^ 

I ani pleased to have the opporfwuUy to provide testimony today, although I wish 
the circumstances were somewhat different. The information which I intend to 
shara, uwfbrtunately, paints a picture of misery for Wisconsin families, and tradegy 
for many children and women irj^ particular. Although not conclusive, the informa- 
tion iug^^ests that the turmoil, the stress being experienced in local communities 
throu\?hout the state may be exacerbated in areas hit hardest by a conty;iuing and 
deepening recession. My comments will include some specific information and fig- 

• ures concerning child abuse and neglect reporting to be followed by additional some- 
what anecdotal information on what is being seen in our shelters for victims of 
spouse abuse,' . ■ , g. ' 

Let me begin with child abuse, and begin by describing tfc process by which I 
^ developed thg data which follows. After consulration wic\^ab6r market experts 

from our Department of Industry, Labor and Human Relations, I determined that 
the best way to measure the changing labor m^irket trends during calendar year 
1981 was to compare county unemployment rates in January, of l98I with January 
of 1982. Although the month of January typically shows somewhat higher unem- 
ployment rates for many counties, the comparison of figures for the samft month in 
two different years doeis appear to establish general labor market trends (unemploy- 
ment increases or decreases for one year to the next). 

Additionally, in order to capture information about the change in child abuse re- 
porting during the same calendar year, 1981, I compared total child abuse reports 
received during base year 1980 with the total received during calendar year 1981. 

s 
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\A't iiif ask that you krrf) tfic following' points \i\ mind as I review' the results of 
the analysis: 

1. Tlie majority, of the data relates to reports of cases which were investigated 
rather than cases "conllrmed" ;Vf"ter invosti^^ation. , • • • 

'J. Vov Wisconsin's least Midtous 'counties, small numerical chanj^s cause major. 
[<ercenta^'e increased, both ppternis of uneniployment rate changes and child abuse 
repurting. likewise', in the smallest counties, changes in staff ih^rnbers'fhay have sig- 
nificant impact on child abuse reporting. * ^- ' 

-I {\e[)orts of suspected Child abuse to a^'entraf registry niay represent only a 
small ni'mibei of the incidents in which, repbiting shouid occur (experts generally 
claim' that somewhere between 10 and, r)() percent are reported); like\vise, "con- 
firini'd" cases of abuse or neglect may r^'present only a small percentage of the 
actual cases which occur. 

Yf)u may wish to refer to the attachment as I describe^ the -result of the analysis. 

As vou wiJl note in Table I, during the calendar year 19S1 period, tot^t'l reports in 
W isconsin increased by (i.:^ percent over calendar year li^^O, from ll'\^];U) H22i). 

Looking at Table II, you will note that' nine of the teJi counties exf^^riencing the 
;:reaiest actual irUreases in unemployment during the one year perioii';showed sizea- 
hir cnncurrfnt increases in child abuse and'neglect reporting. One county declined 
iii reporting during this period. For counties which expej-ienced ir^eases of 3.1 per- 
cent and abuv(Mn actual unemployment rates, the sifnultaneoiis rivferage increase in 
child ahu.Nr re[>ortiiig ,vas 132. S percent. 

L<»okifig at Table 111, you will llrst note that Wisconsin was fortunate to have sev- 
eral counties show slight decreases in actul unemployment rates during calendar 
ye.'ir 1I<>1, as mrasure(t by the January to.rJanuary comparison, a phenomenon not 
P»'p('ate(i (iui tng llts2 when all Wisconsin counties but one ht^ye/shown actual, upem- 
plovnuTit rati' increases. Eight of the ten counties experiencin'g th<? greatest declines 
iq actual uni'mployinent rates c(jncurrently experienced reductions in child abuse 
<ind neglect n^porting. ^ . 

-Most intetosting to rne, however, was the summary informatior^for the entire l'^. 
Wi^.:onsi^ counties contained in Table IV; 

'")1 counties showed increased unemployment rates (Jan. to,Jan. ^2). Of these 'A^y 
((>.">.() percent! showed increased child abuse reporting. 

-I Lounties showed decreased unemployment rates. Of these la (71,-1 percent) 
slnnvrd decreased child abuse reporting while 2 showed no change from the prior 
year. > ''■ ^ 

Additionally, I have examined the' labor market information during the two year 
period. IflTll-HiSl, us measured against the same child abuse reporting year of 1981. 
i did not compare the 'child abuse reporting 'for^caleodar year 1979 because of 
changes which were implemented in Wisconsin's rctportirig law during that period. 
Nevertheless, I was able to.establish the following; 

a Tlie H) counties whose average annual unemployment rate increased most from 
l!tT!» -19Sl, averaged an increase, of (>S. 7 percent in child abuse reporting during cal- 
endar year 1981 (over 1080). 

The 10 counties whose average annual unemployment rate either decreased or in- 
creased least from 197!) to 1!>S1 showed increased child -abu-se reporting of only \2,'A 
percent. ; ' 

Unfortunately, calendar year child abuse information is not yet available and, 
therefore, I am unable to update the information for. at least several more weeks. I 
would be happy to share information with the Committee at that time. I have been 
able to "project" fourth (jujirter child abuse reporting for several individual coun- 
ties. Iiowever, and share the following observations. 

1. Child abusf.' and neglect' reporting is projected to increase by IS) percent 
statewide for 1!)S2. . ' 

2. 'J'he largest Wisconsin counties (most urban) appear to be showingisizeable^^in- 
creases in,. child abu^e reporting beyond the statewide, average (projected). 

.'i. Of the 10 counties which showed the largest increases in unemployment from 
(Table II), eigiil continue to show abuse reporting in excess of the statewide average 
increase (projected). ^ 

What does this menn'.^ First, I vyant to point out what it does not show. ■ 
The data do not sh(jw apy causal relationship. I do not suggest that the informa- 
tion is statistically valid nOr-that unemployment causes abusive parents. It does not 
show that only unemployed fathers beat their kids. As a matiter of'; fact, one of the 
m(jst unfortunate conclusions wh ich" could "be drawn .from this information is that 
child abuse is largely the problem of 'That unemployed family df)wii;^)ie block." No 
information hei'e describes who the abusers are, 'but rather it focuse^' oh communi- 
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ties with sizeable uuernploynient problems and, therefore, presumably high stress 
levels. 

Finally, it should not be concluded from this information that the "solution" to 
the child abuse problem lies only in a full employment economy. While this might 
help reduce strees which contributes to abuse, the solution is much more complicat- 
ed apd lies in changing societal acceptance of violence and acceptance of the notion 
that those less powerful— ^^nerally women and children— are somehow "property" 
to be used, and abused at will. 

Simply stated, the information does show the following: (1) that there are sizeable 
simultaneous, increases in actual unemployment rates and child abuse and neglect 
reporting in counties; ^2) that there are simultaneous decreases in unemployment 
rates and child abuse -reporting rates and .(3) that these general trendgf^are visible 
even when rMfeasured over the two year, 1980-82 period ^ 

Let me now shift for a few moments to the problem of spousal abuse in Wisconsin. 
Unfortunately, I do not have data which is equally specific in this area. My office 
prorvides staff services to our Governor's Domestic Abuse Council and administers a 
■ grant program- which provides partial funding to ,20 shelters and 15 other service 
programs statewide. Wisconsin has no mandatory reporting system, either for police 
or other agencies, and the shelter system neitherHserves all areas of the state nor 
the entire population needing help. My information, therefore, comes from our 
funded provider network. ♦ 

In preparing to address this committee, I asked providers in areas of high unem- 
ployment information on their caseload changes and thoughts about stress' from un- 
employment as u contributing factor in situations of spousal abuse. 

Two comments were made repeatedly by shelter Directors, Fir^ ,106 victims were 
even less willing to leave the abusive situation because of fears thaj; welfare and 
other supports would not be available and because no jobs were avaiioble. The econ- 
omy and reduced services made victims even more dependent on the abuser. Second- 
ly, providers indicated that victim^ described beatings as often more frequent and 
more severe when the abuser \^as unemployed. 

Additional information included the following; 

(1) From a shelter wh"ich serves a small rural county which appeared on our high 
un^^mployment list (Table ID: . 

7 women were sheltered from this county in 1981; 5 of the abusers were unem- 
Ppyed_. , '. - 

9 women were sheltered in 19S2; G of the abusers were unemployed 

(2) P>oni the Kenosha County Police Department by way of Kenosha's shelter 
came the following: 

Domestic disturbance call logs in IDSbshowed that abusers were unemployed in 
2(> percent of the incidents. . ^: 

. ^ The same logs in 11)82 show abusers to be unemployed in 'M percent of the calls. ■ 

A quote gi^'n to the shelter director from the Kenosha police officer with whom 
she spoke: /unemployment and alcohol and drug abuse are turhing law-abiding 
people into criminals and husbands and wives 'into physical combatants." . 

(i^) shelters in other communities experiencing major unemployment 'increases 
report that demand for space far outstrips capacity. In reports from selected months 
durin/4 19S2 for instance, lack of space forced two Milwaukee facilities and the sole 
Dane County shelter to turn away as many women and Children as they were able 
to serve. , " , 

From all indications, many shelters are continuing to experience , the same short-'^ 
age of space and are being forced to deny shelter to victims. Some of those denied 
services are helped elsewhere, others are not. Some, having had to muster all the 
strength they possibly could to break away and ask for help, undoubtedly return 
home rather than facing that internal struggle anew at another shelter. 

Completely aside, from the issue' of overdemand for existing shelter services, Wis- 
consin and othty* '.states continue to lack any shelter facility in many areas of the 
state. We, in Wiscon.sin, are fortunate to have the modest, state-sponsored grant pro- 
gram which I have mentioned, but it represents too few services for too many vic- 
tims. Many argue that the advent of block grants for federal funds should have pro- 
vided states with the flexibility to serve this target group along with others. Some 
very important distinctions exist, however, and must be pointed ou^. First, victims 
of spousal abuse begin gaining acceptance as a legitimate group to be served with 
public f'und.s a few short years ago (which happened to coincide with the beginning 
of state and federal retrenchment). New target groups rarely receive appropriate at- 
tention when resources decline and this has been no exception. Second, and most 
im[)ortant. those who continue to control the purse strings at any level of govern- 
ment coiitinue to be nu»n, and many of us, despite all of our self-espoused concern 
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for i)th«»r human btMii^s, continue to rcfuHc to believe that this problem is really this 
senous and this widespread. Others refuse to believe that victims— or "survivors." 
as many choose t6 be called— are somehow different and that they may not need 
traditional "treatment." 

Let ine close my comments with a presumption, a question, and a few additional 
observations. Let us presume for a moment that we not only have a major problem 
with violence directed toward women and children, but-that recessionary economies 
provide additional stress which exacerbate that problem. Let ub presume that there 
is validity both in my child abuse data and the comments of Wisconsin's shelter di- 
rectors when they say that beatings of women are more frequent and more severe 
when the abuser is unemployed. 

My question is, "if we presume these things, what will the future bring if we 
decide to wait for an improved economy to produce enough money for needed serv- 
ices?" 

My obt:ervations are these. ;and, from them you may draw your own conclusion: 

American Humane Association states 'that 840,000 reports of child abuse or ne- 
glect were made in 198L 

Researchers tell us that violence is a learned behavior, and children learn to 
"model" behavior quickly. 

Some reports have shown that child abuse is 129 percent more likely in a family 
where spouse abuse has occurred. 

In a recent Wisconsin study of imprisoned .female juvenile offenders, 79 percent of 
the young women included in the sample had experienced some form of injury as a 
result of physical purtishment. 

Some reports suggest that as many as 4 out of 5 incarcerated male offenders may 
have been abused as children. 

In the United States today, a woman is beaten every 18 seconds. 

Increasingly, information is available which tends to support these presumptions. 
If the presumptions are correct, can we afford to wait? I think the answer is clean 

Tf ink you very much for the opportunity to appear. 
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Table I ^ 

^ ^Itlal Reports Requiring Investigation of 
Child Abuse and N^lgct» Statrevide 

Total Investigations 
Child Abuse and/or Negftct 



Testlnony of 
David Mills 
1/31/83 



CY 1980 
CY 1981 



7735 

8226» (+6.3:) 



Table IT 

Ten i^ountles with Greatest Ini^reaacB In Unemployment 
' Rates January 1981 td January 1982 



Unemployment Rate Increase 



X Change In 







Jan. 81 


Jan. 82 


X Inc. 


Child Abuse Reporting 


I. 


Rock 


8.8Z 


to 


16. 8Z 


(up 8.0Z) 




17. 3Z 


2. 


Forest 


U.OZ 


to 


21. 7Z 


(up 7.7:) 


+ 


167. OZ 


3. 


Grant 


9.1Z 


to 


U.5Z 


(up 5.AZ) 


+ 


37. 4J . r 


4. 


Taylor 


\1,UX 


to 


16. 8Z 


(up A.AZ) 


+ 


274. OJ 


5, 


Sawyer 


1A.9Z 


to 


18. 8Z 


(up 3.9Z) 


♦ 


50. OZ 


6. 


Richland 


8t9Z 


to 


12. 3Z 


(up 3.9:) 


+ 


600. OZ 


7. 


Door 


8.AZ 


to 


11. 6Z 


(up 3.2Z) 


+ 


32. 4Z 


8. 


Menominee 


35. 8Z 


to 


39. OZ 


(up 3.2Z) 


+ 


39. 5Z 


9. 


Kewaunee 


9.7Z 


to 


12. 8Z 


(up 3.1Z) 


down 


42. OZ 


10. 


Racine 


10. IZ 


to 


13. 2Z 


(up 3.1Z 


+ 


52. 7Z 



Average Increase 122. 8Z 

Nine of the ten counties experiencing the greatest increases in 
unemployment from January 1981 to January 1982 shofwed significant 
concurrent Increasies In child abuse and neglect reporting. One county, 
Kewaunee* experienced a decrease In child abuse reporting during this 
period. For counties which experienced Increases of 3.1Z and above in 
actual unemployment rates» the simultaneous average increase in child 
abuse reporting was 122. 8Z . 
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Table III 

Ten Counties with Greatest Decreases In 
Unemployment Rates* January 1981 y1 January 1982 

Unemployment Rate Increase Z Change In 







Jan. 81 


Jan. 82 X 


Inc . 


Child Abuse Reporting 


1. 


Jackson 


13. 6Z 


to 


WAX (down 2.5X) 


up 320 Z 


2. 


Douglas 


12. 7Z 


to 


11. OX (down 


1.7Z) 


^^VP 61 Z 


3. 


Bayfield 


12. 7Z 


to 


11. IZ (down 


1.6Z) 


- 27. 4Z 


4. 


Monroe 


10. 6Z 


to 


9.6Z (down 


l.OZ) 


iq.lZ 


5. 


Shawano 


10. IZ 


to 


9.4Z (down 


.7Z) 


12. 5Z 


6. 


Fond du Lac 


9.9Z 


to 


9.3Z (down 


.6Z) 


- 30. 3Z 


7. 


Winnebago 


8.9Z 


to 


8.3Z (down 


.6Z) 


18. 9Z 


8. 


Waupaca 


11. IZ 


to 


10. 5Z (down 


.6Z) 


30. 2Z 


9. 


Ashland 


11. IZ 


to 


10. 5Z (down 


.61) 


- 21. 9Z 


10. 


Barron 


8.8% 


to 


8.2Z (down 


.6Z) 


7.1Z 



Eight of the ten counties experiencing the greatest declines In actual 
unemployment rates concurrently experienced reductions In child abuse 
nnd neglect reporting. 



Table IV 
Summary Information 



51 counties showed Increased unemployment rates (Jan. 81 - Jan. 82) 

of these, 35 (68 .6Z) showed Increased child abuse and neglect 
reporting 

21 counties showed decreased unemployment rates 

of these, 15 (71 .4%) showed decreased child abuse and neglect 
reporting; 2 showed no change from prior year 

Of the 17 counties which showed unemployment *rate Increases of 2Z or more, 
15 experienced Increased child abuse rep6rtlng_ and the average Increase over 
■CY 80 was 101 .4Z. 



Sources: 1. Child abuse data: Wisconsin Child Abuse Registry , operated by 
the Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services 

2. Labor market information: Wisconsin Department of Industry, 
Labor and Human Relations 
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Mr, Mii.LEH. Judge Schudson. 

STATEMENT OF JUDGE CHARLES B, SCHUDSON, CHILDREN'S 
COURT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Judge Schudson. My name is Charles Schudson. I am a Wiscon- 
sin Circuit Court judge, assigned to the juvenile division in Milwau- 
kee. The juvenile division has exclusive jurisdiction over those 
under 18 and our caseload falls into two areas: First of all, about 80 
percent of the cases I see are crimes committed by children, and 
about 20 percent of the caseload involves cases of neglect, abandon- 
ment, and abuse to children. 

Knowing that you will hear from experts from many other fields, 
I will focus on three areas of unernployment's relationship to 
crimes involving children; first of all, crimes by children with no 
prior criminal record; second, crimes against children by their par- 
ents; and third, the most serious, for my purposes of discussion this 
morning, violent crimes by children who«are not responsive to pro- 
bation or cor^ections. \ 

In recent nionths, I have seen crimes committed by teenagers 
with no history of criminal conduct. Although the crimes usually 
are nonviolent, they often are serious thefts or residential burglar*^ 
ies. The parents, teachers and friends are shocked and confused by 
the crimes. However, the pre-sentence^ reports revea^ that the 
period of criminality coincided with periods of family stress result- 
ing from a parent's layoff, or the end of unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

Similarly, I have seen cases of child abuse by parents breaking 
under the pressure of unemployment. A job is lost, home and secu- 
rity are threatened, pride is shattered. AlCohol use increases and 
stress intensifies. Good and' loving parents lose patience and judg- 
ment. The needs of a crying infant or a demanding child are met 
w^th emotional and physical abuse. 

These are subjects you have already/ heard discussed and I be- 
lieve others will discuss them further. Perhaps where I can be of 
greatest assistance is in discussing the even more devastating link 
between unemployment and the repeated and violent crimes by 
children who seem unresponsive to even the best system of educa- 
tion, counseling, probation or corrections. 

To understand why America is suffering with chronic and seri- 
ous juvenile crime, we must consider how children are affected by 
new social forces and unemployment. 

Certainly, we see that today*s generation of teenagers is the first 
to grow up learning that sex and violence are fashionable. This is^ 
the first generation to have been force-fed a sugar-based diet 
trimmed with alcohol, tobacco and drug^, leaving children unable 
to function in school. This is the first generation of teenagers to 
have easy access to loaded guns. 

But as we know, junk food, alcohol, violent TV shows, and giins 
don't commit crimes; children do. So, recognition of these new con- 
ditions begs the questions: Why, recently, have children embraced 
self-destructive life styles, and terrorized their communities? Don't 
they care about the future — their future? 
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They do not. Many children have stopped focusing beyond the de- 
mands of peer approval and instant gratification. I> often say to a 
child in-court, "You have 60 more years to live. What you do with 
the next year — on probation, or in reform school — will make those 
years ^ood or bad.'' Often the responding glare is, ''Hey, Judge, ter- 
rific — 60 years of unemployment." 

Our society is losing to the "hopeless factor," that sense of utter 
despair that the future holds nothing. Never has that "hopeless 
factor" consumed America's children as it does today. Even during 
war or depression, young Americans believed th^ future would be 
better. 

Now, a generation of teenagers has seen parents, brothers and 
sisters, without jdbs even if they stayed in school, worked hard, and 
followed all the rules. For many children, the next 60 seconds of 
excitement and gratification sp.ire them the focus on the next 60 
years of hopelessness. 

So we have children today, subject to the same peer pressures 
and adolescent developmental stages as always. But they are expe- 
riencing hopelessness that is devastating. With their hopelessness, 
they have loaded guns in a society that glorifies violence. And right 
behind them is a generation exploding from teenage pregnancies, 
that promises to overwhelm our country with unstable families, 
and neglected and abused children. \ ' 



Until we put the solid prospect of a job in front of every child, 
children will turn away from the future. In anger and frustration, 
they will rape, rob aii^ murder others,- and destroy themselves. 
With random and growing violence, our hopeless children will de- 
stroy the future of America, which seems to have ignored the 
Indian poet TagOre, who said, "Every child born in the world is a 
sign that God has not yet given up hope." 

Thank you. 

Mr. ,Mn^LER. Thank you. 
Ms. Shaw. 

STATK!V1P]NT OF BARBARA SHAW» EXECUTIVEDIRECTOR, 
ILLINOIS COALITION AGAINST DOMESTIC vTSlENCE 

Ms. Shaw. Good morning. My name is Barbara Shaw. I represent 
the Illinois Coalition Against Domestic Violence, a statewide net- 
work of community-based programs providing shelter, counseling, 
advocacy and crisis intervention services to battered women, their 
children, and whenever possible, to their abusers. Over 12,000 
women and their children sought refuge and assistance from coali- 
tion programs last year, a figure said to represent no more than 35 
percent of the potential users of these services. 

Before continuing, I want to take this time to recognize and com- 
mend Chairman Miller for his leadership in confronting domestic 
violence through sponsorship of funding legislation for domestic 
violence services, an important step. 

This testimony will ipcus on domestic violence — spouse abuse — as 
it relates to unerpployment. I have come today to report to you 
from various communities in the State of Illinois what is happen- 
ing in domestic violence programs as affected by unemployment, 
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but before continuing I would like to ask the committee to consider 
two major points. 

First, domestic violence is criminal, of epidemic proportions and 
has devastating consequences. It is assault, battery and homicide. 
It breaks bones, causes miscarriages, internal injuries and death. 
According to the FBI, domestic violence reaults in 25 percent of all 
homicides and 40 percent of police injuries. Eighty percent of vio- 
lent juvenile and adult offenders had domestic violence in their 
family background. 

Violence in all forms: Homicide, abuse and battery, incest, ne- 
glect; and with all its victims: Battered wives, abused children, the 
elderly, is a devastating phenomenon ,and is of epidemic propor- 
tions in our society, pointing to great vulnerability in our Nation's 
domestic security. Domestic violence must be stopped and prevent- 
ed. 

The second point I wish to make before I continue is that while I 
would never claim unemployment and adverse economic conditions 
to be the sole cause of domestic violence, there must be no doubt 
that they, like alcohol, can significantlyiaffect the occurrence, fre- 
quency and severity t>f violence in the family. 

The work ethic of this society is such that gainful employment is 
the only means by which those not born to wealth can acquire the 
resources necessary to live a safe, healthy, and reasonably happy 
life. ^ 

Loss of employment is a major life trauma. It shakes the econom- 
ic, interpersonal and social security of the individual, the family 
and the community. Loss of income results in drastic lifestyle 
changes, inability to support dependents, anger, hopelessness, loss 
of selfworth and fear. Loss of hard-earned possessions often occurs. 
The stress is profound. 

Exacerbated by the socialized violence and aggression of our soci- 
ety and the rigid role expectations we have of the "breadwinner of 
the family,*' the strain of unemployment can be a devastating cata- 
lyst of violent family breakdown. 

The Family Service Association of America, in a national survey 
of member agencies, reported that 74 percent of the responding 
programs have seen increased incidents of family violence in their 
caseloads since last year. The most frequently mentioned cause is 
economic stress, particularly that experienced by the unemployed. 

Moving from the national sphere, I will now report the experi- 
ence 9f dome^t^jf violence programs in certain Illinois communities. 
I will* also ahare two individual case stories. I might mention at 
this point that though several of these domestic violence programs 
had already taken the initiative to report the impact of unemploy- 
ment on caseloads, a special survey was done of our member pro- 
grams to bring you this information today. 

Look at Peoria; 18-percent unemployment, major industrial town. 

In February, when Pabst Brewing Co. closed its local brewery 
leaving 600 jobless, the percentage of women staying at the shelter 
whose husbands were unemployed skyrocketed from an average of 
33 percent to 70 percent. 

After Caterpillar Tractor Co. laid off 4,000 workers in late May, 
the number of women and children staying at the shelter jumped 
from art average of 85 per month to 120 in June and 150 in July. 




The income level of fainilits seeking aasisUinceVhas mcreased— 
more are middle-income Families since January ofJast year. 

Women are staying longer ait the shelter, •' ^ 

Domestic violence cuts across all ecaiWmic levels of our society. 
This information that I arri' presenting to you today is not to sug- , 
gest tliat domestic violence only occurs in middle and upper income" 
families where loss of employment is occurring. 

Look at the Alton comniunity, 18-percent unempMyrnenU anvin- . 
dustrial Mississippi River town, at one time^ one of the 'highest per 
capijLa communities in the country, , • • > .r 

Dramatic increase in number of victims reporting Jheir abusers* 
unemployment as a factor in the abuse pattern. 

Reports constantly full shelter and considerable increase in foU 
lowup and nonresidential services. . . . 

The next point fs very important: Women victims not' able or 
willing t(^ leave their situations because they ■ lack ebotiomic op- 
tions; but tliey still need and seek services, 

lliglNiM' incidence of new battering, . 

And more liigher income level women whose husbands lost their 
jobs are seeking shelter. 

One case in point in Alton is Marie, whose husband is an unem- 
ployed steel worker. He had a history of verbally abusing Marie 
and their two small children, with isolated incidents of physical 
abuse when he became^ intoxicated. Since his layoff from the local 
steel mill (i months agjo, the physical abuse has escalated. He has 
periods of violent beKavior when he plays with guns, threatens to 
kill Marie and the children and tben himself. On other occasions, 
he leaves the house after a battering incident, takes a firearm with 
him aqd threatens to kill himself because *'he is no good and can't 
take care of his family/' It became necessary for Marie to leave 
home and seek safety at the shelter. 

DuPage County, 9-percent' unemployment, very high for a com- 
munity identifying itself as upper middle income, with a previously 
average per capita income of $39,000 per year. The shelter director 
reports that the consequences of unemployment in that community 
are devastating. 

The numlper of women calling for help quadrupled in the past 
year. 

Shelter is always filled to capacity now. ^ 

More frequent and more severe abuse is reported. 

Police, hospitals and mental health professionals are*increasingly 
asking the program for help for traumatized families. | 

Aurora: 17-percent unemployment, old industrial town. 

This shelter reports that it provided 30 percent more shelter days 
and hours of service in 1982 than in 1981. 

In November and December of 1982, the number of victims re- 
porting unemployment in thd family more than doubled — up from 
15 percent to 35 percent — over those reporting during the same 
period in 1981, 

Rockford, 22-percent unemployment; major industrial town ifi Il- 
linois, 

The Rockford shelter reports 25-percent increase in calls for help; 
30-percent increase in number of people receiving assistance. 
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the shelter has beeii full most o\ the time for the past few 
months. 

Most of the aBusers are unerp ployed, not true at this time last 
yoar. 

The Coordinator reminds us that it is not just the Joss of mcome 
but also the loks of self-worth and the long hours with "nothing 
usefUt^to do," that contributes to mounting tension and violence. ^ 

Danville: 22>percent unemployment, an old industrial community 

in Illinois. • i_ r- 

The Danville shelter served as many battered women in the tirst 
.() months of 1982 as in the entire previous year. 

Seventy-five to 80 percent of victims site layoffs as either precipi- 
tating first-time violence against them or aggravating J:he frequen- 
cy and severity of abuse in, relationships where violence had oc- 
curred -previously. 

Drug and alcohol abuse programs report seeing the same in- 
creases and again more middle-income women seeking help. 

The Danville shelter did an intake with a woman in a stable 
marriage for 5 years. Her husband was laid off'in mid-summer of 
1982 from his Federal Government job. He began doing car repair 
work at home to keep some money coming in. That has declined, 
since people cannot now afford to get cars fixed. 

As a result of the layoff .and her inability to find paying v^ork, 
financial pressures mounted; their lifestyle has been middle 
income, but they cannot sustain that now; might lose their house; 
are unable to supply for their three ghildren as they used to. Emo- 
tional abuse has been growing over the past few months; the ten- 
sion erupted into voilence for the first time ever last week. The 
woman is working on an order of protection from the court now, 
■^and will seek court-ordered counseling for the man. Court-ordered 
employment might be the best help for this family. ^ 

The trends suggested by these community reports indicate that 
unemployment can be said to: First, increase the likelihood of first- 
time battering; second, increase the frequency and severity of 
abu^e where violence -^had occurred previously; third, increase the 
demand for shelter and related support services; fourth, increase 
the number of victims remaining in or returning to abusive envi- 
ronments because of lack of economic options and/or sympathy for 
the abuser because of his unemployed status; and last, result in a 
greater percentage of middl^ and upper income women seeking do- 
mestic violence services. / 

In light of the aforemeritioned, may I suggest that this commit- 
tee and this Congress taki the leadership necessary to create eco- 
nomic, labor and budget pddicies which provide: 

Full employment for all t>u)se able to work. 

Income security programs which guarantee income against dis- 
ability, temporary unemployment, et cetera. 

A reasonable income maintenance standard for those unable to 
work. 

. Domestic violence intervention and prevention programs. 
The budget to implement all these. 

In closing, I put before you that this country's national defense 
rests not only on our ability to negotiate a peaceful agreement in a 
complex international scenario or on our ability to defend our- 
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selves against a hostile or agressive invader. Our national security 
also depends on our domestic tranquility— our ability to foster 
lii^aceful cooperative families, neighborhoods and communities free 
of physical and psychological assault, i 

Every 5 years the inltrafamily homicide toll equals that of th* 
American death toll in the Vietnam war. Unemployment, domestic^.' > 
violence, income security are defense budget issues. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Barbara Shaw, follows:] ' 

PUKPARED StATKMENT OF BARBARA ShAW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ILUNOIS CoAUTION 

' , Against Domestic Violence Hearing ^ 

Thank you for thfe opportunity to address this committee on such a critical topic, ^ 
the impact, of unemployment on the family. I represent the Illinois Coalition 
Against Domestic Violence, a statewide network of community-based programs pro- 
viding shelter, counseling, advocacy and crisis intervention services to battered 
women, their children, and whenever possible, to their abusers. Over twelve thou- 
sand women and their childreiji sought refuge and assistance from Coalition pro- 
grams last year, a figure said to represent no more than 35 percent of the potential 
users of these services. ' 

Bt»fore continuing, I want to take this time to recognize and commend Chairman 
Miller for his leadership in confronting domestic violence through sponsorship of 
funding legislation for domestic violence services. 

This testimony will focjus on domestic violence— spouse abuse—as it relates to un- / 
^ employment. Before reporting the Illinois experience, let me ask the committee • - 
members to keep in mind two very important points. 

1. Domestic violence is criminal, of epidemic proportions and has devastating con- 
sequences. It is assault, battery and homicide. It breaks bones, causes miscarriages, 
internal iryuries and. death. Domestic violence results in 25 percent of all homicides; 
40 percent of police injuries; and 80 percent of violent juvenile and adult offenders. 

.Violence in the family, in all i^ forms: homicide, abuse, incest, neglect; and with ^ 
all its victims: battered wives, abused children, the elderly; is a devastating phenom- 
enon and IS of epidemic proportions in our society, pointing to greater vulnerability 
in our nation's domestic security. Domestic violence must be stopped and pr^evented. 

2. While I would never claim unemployment and adverse economic conditions to 
be the sole cause of domestic violence, there must be no doubt that they, like akp- 
hol, can significantly affect the occurance, frequency and severity of violence in the 
family. 

u ^^^.'^^^^ ^^^^^ of this society is such that gainful employment is the only means 
by which those not born to wealth can acquire the resources necessary \o live a safe, 
healthy and reasonably happy life. Employment is not only a means of personal and 
family survival, it is also a major factor in one's sense of personal and societal iden- 
tity and w6rth. Work is a significant sphere of our lives: we spend years and thou- 
sands of dollars preparing our children to work; workers spend at least 50-60 per-, 
cent of their awake time at work, commuting to it or recuperating from it. . 

Loss of employment is a major life trauma. It shakes the economic, inteVpersonal . 
and social security of the individual, the family and the community. Loss oSNincome ' 
results in drastic lifestyle changes, inability to support dependents, anger, ho^less- 
ness, loss of self-worth and fear. Loss of hard-earned possessions often occurs. The , 
stress is profound. 

Exacerbated by the socialized violence and agression of our society and the rigid ^ 
role expectations we have of the "breadwinner of the family," the strain of unem- 
ploj^ment can be a devastating catalyst of violent family breakdown. 

The Family S«fvice Association of America," in a national survey of member agen- 
cies, reported tjiiat 74 percent of the responding programs have seen increased inci- 
dents of family violence^ in their caseloads since last year. The most frequently men- 
tioned cause is econonyc stress, particularly that experienced by the unemployed. 

Moving from the national sphere, I will now report the experience of domestic vio- 
lence program in certain Illinois communities. I will also share two* individual cake^ '-^ 
stories. ^ ' 

Peoria (18 percent unemployment; major industrial town): 
^ In February, when Pabst Brewing Co. closed its local brewery leaving 600 jobless, 
the percentage of women staying at the shelter whose husbands were unemployed 
skyrocketed from an average of 33 percent to 70 percent; 
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AfttT Caterpillar 'I'rjutor Co. jdid off l.OOO workers in late May, the number of 
women and children stayin^^ af the shelter jumped from an avera^^e of 85 per month 
to 120 in Juno and 150 in July; 

The income level of families seeking assistance' has increased —more are middle( 
income families sifce January of last year; and 

Women are staying longer at the shelter. 

Alton (IS perclMit unemployment; industrial Mivssissippi River town): 
Dramatic increase in number of victim^; reporting their abusers' unemployment 
as a factor in the abuse pattern; 

Reports constantly full shelter and considerable increase in follow-up and non- 
residential services; 

Women victims not able or willing to leave their situations because they lack ecc>- 
nomic options, biit they still need and seek services; 

Higher incidence of new battering; and 
I More higher income level wogften whose husbands lost their jobs are seeking shel- 
ter. ' . ' 

On case in point in Alton is Marie, whose husband is an unemployed steel worker. 
Me had a history of verbally abusing Marie and their two small children, with iso- 
lated incidents of physical abuse when he became intoxicated. Since his layoff from 
the local steel mill six months ago, the physical abuse has escalated. He has periods 
of violent behavior when he plays with guns, threatens to kill Marie and the chil- 
dren and then himself. On other occassions, he leaves the house after a battering 
incident, takes a firearm with him and threatens to kill himself betause i'He is no 
good and can't take care of his family." It became necessary for Marie to leave 
home and seek' safety at the shelter. 

Du Page County (J) percent unemployment— high for this community which iden- 
tifies itself as upper-middle income, with an average per capita income of $39,000): 

The number of women calling for help quadrupled in the past year; 

shelter is always filled to capacity now; 

More frequent and more severe abuse is reported; and 

Police, hospitals and mental health professionals are increasingly asking the pro- 
gram for help for traumatized families. 

Aurora (17 percent unemployment; old industrial t^wn): 
, Shelter reports that it provided 80 percent more shelter days and hours of service 
-in 1982 than in 1981; and 

In November and December of 1982, the number of. victims reporting unemploy- 
ment in the family more than doubled— up from 15 pe/cent to 35 percent— over 
those reporting during the same period in 1981. ' 
Rockford (.22 percent unemployment; major industrial town): 
Reports 25 percent increase in calls for help; 

80 percent increase in number of people receiving assistance; ^ 
Full most of the time for the past 2-3 months; and 

Majority of men in their abusers group are now unemployed (which was not true 
last year at this timB). 
r It is the Rockford Services Coordinator who repiinds us that it is not just the loss 
of money, but also the loss of self-worth, the long hours with "nothing useful^ to do" 
that contributes to mounting tension and* violence, 

Danville (22 percent unemployment; otd industrial community): 
t^Served as many battered' women in the first six months of 1982 as in the entire 
previous year; ^ 

75-80 percent of victini^ cite lay-offs as either precipitating first-time violence 
against them or aggravanng the frequency and severity of abuse in relationships^ 
where it had occurred before; 

Drug and alcohol abuse treatment programs report seeing the same increases; and 

More middle-income women seeking help. 

The ETanville shelter director did an intake with a woman who had been in a 
stable marriage for five years. Her husband was laid off in mid-summer of 1982 
from his federal government job. He began doing car repair work at home to keep 
some money coming in. That has declined, since people cannot now afford to get 
cars fixed. As a result of the layoff and her inability to find paying work^ financial 
^ •pressures mounted; their lifestyle^ has been middle-income, but they cannot sustain 
that now, might los& their house! are unable to supply for their three children as 
they used to. Emotional abuse has been growing over, the past few months; the ten-- 
sion erupted into violence for the first time ever last week. The woman is working 
on an order of protection from the Qourt now, and will seek court-ordered counsel- 
ing for the man. Court-ordered employment might be the best help for this family. 
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The trends suKK^Hted by these community reports indicate that unemployment 
can be said to: ^ 
Increase the likelihood of first-time battering; 

Increase the frequency and severity of abuse where violence had occurred previ- 
ously; ^ 
Increase thl^iemand for shelter and related support services; 

Increase the number of victims remaining in or returning to abusive environ- 
ments because of lack of economic options and /or sympathy for the abuser because 
of "his unemployed status; and 

Result in a greater percentage of middle and upper income women seeking domes- 
tic violence services. 

In light of the aforementioned, may I suggest that this Committee and this Qon- 
gress take the leadership necessary to create economic, labor and budget polfeies 
which provide: ' 

Full employment for all those able to work; ' ' 

Income security programs which guarantee income against disability, temporary 
unemployment, etc,; ■ 

A reasonable income maintenance standard for those unable to work; and 

Domestic violence intervention and prevention programs. 

The budget to implement all these! ' ' ' 

In closing, I put before you that this country's natio\ial defense rests riot only on 
our ability to negotiate a peaceful agreement in a comi^ex international ^enario or 
on our ability to defend ourselves against a hostile on aggressive invader. Our na- 
tional security also depends on our dfmestic tranquillity— our ability to foster 
peaceful cooperative families, neighborhoods and communities free of physical and 
psychological assault. 

Every five years the intra-family homicide toll equals that of the American death 
toll in the Viet Nam war. Unemployment, domestic violence, income security are 
defense budget issues, 

Thankyou. 

\^ 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. 

I must say that this panel paints a very distressing and disturb- 
ing picture. The link that you draw between unemployment and 
the resulting instability in the family in and of itself: should be 
most disturbing to policymakers. But let me also suggest, gentle- 
men, that the linkage that you draw between family instabiUty and 
the witnessing of the loss of jobs and the loss of self-esteem by 
young children who turn to the kind of behavior that you have de- 
scribe<i may be far more alarming than anything we have heard so 
far this morning. 

Correct nie if I am wrong, but there is a very strong suggestion 
in your testimony that in fact we are breeding a psychosis in young 
children because of the despair they witness in their families, 
whether it is in their immediate family or that of relatives and the 
sense of hopelessness that you testified to. 

Judge ScHUDSON. That may be accurate when you consider my 
remarks in relation to Judson Stone's. He talked about develop- 
mental stages of the child. Consider that a typical 14-year-old has 
been cognizant of conditions around him for perhaps 4 or 5 years, 
so that his entire conscious life 'has seen nothing but^unemploy- 
ment. 

There is nothing in his entire outlook to have, him expect any- 
thing other than desperation and hopelessness. So we are not talk- 
ing about a short period of time where he has seen unemployment 
as one of the possibilities. That boy or girl considers unemployment 
the only thing that exists in life. So what you term a psychosis is 
now the normal mental outlook on his or her life. It is something 
that says there are no jobs oi^t there, there is no future Therefore, 
those teachers and parents and counselors who say apply yourself. 
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learn to read, learn to write, study so that theVutJre can be go^cl, 
are making a losing argument. 

The future orientation is gone. What lies in the future is seen 
through the examples of the older brothers £^nd sisters and the par- 
ents, and that is absolutely discouraging. So that as an almost 
ironic, ''logical" response to that lack of future, the .Ohild^responds 
^ by saying why not give in to the peer influence or the youth gangs 
that say, ''Come on, get the fast action, gratify/yourself with in- 
stant violence, sex," or whatever itu.might be. Many yo-Uths no - 
longer see an alternative. ^ 

So I think unemployriient has a serious long-term effect. We 
have an entijre generation growing up that has no other outlook 
even if we.\bring about improvements in unemployment for the 
: future. In cofhsideration of that we have to reexamine policies that 
are talking "about long-term improvements. Those may come, but 
we are going- to have an entire generation that can be lost nonethe- 
' less. ' 

Mr. Miller. Apparently, from the testimony, not only are these 
children witnessing the economic despair, but they are also wit- 
nessing a substantial amount of violence in that family setting. 

Judge' ScRUDsON. .Yes. 

Mr. Millkr. In some instances it is not acted out against them, 
but they are .seeing their parent as role models with respect to how 
they treat one another. ^ -av 

J Mr. Mills, I definitely lagrfee with that. As a matter of fact, one 
of the figures that I cited'at the very end of my corpments had to 
\ do with reports that recently showed that the likelihood of child 
'\abuse occurring is 129-percent greater where spouse abuse has oc-* 

:curred pi'eviOusly. 

I think that within the family the witriessing of violence is really 
having a pronounced effect.' Man^^fchildren are beginning to model 
that behavior themselves and in *;Urn sibling-violence is increasing 
at a rapid rate a§ well. , / -i ' 

Mr. Miller. Let me just say, that, in the context in which the chil- 
dren are growipg up in this family with the additional Stress of un- 
employment, the statistics are bad enough in terms of child abuse 
and spousal abuge for employed familiesS When you put on the 
additional stress of these families, as indicated in your testimony, 
Ms. Shaw, of the first time batteries.that take place in the families, 
it would not appear that the simple extension of unemployment 
benefits is going to solve this problem in terms of providing the 
kinds of hopes and aspirations that these families should be deli- 
vering to their children. K^ing the breadwinner in unemployment 
benefits for an additional 6 months or additional year is not going to 
provide that kind of self-esteem. 

It is going to iessen many of thes6 tensions, it may do a little bit ^ 
in terms of the economic day-to-day life, but that will not solve the 
problems that you are raising here this morning, it seems to rne. ^ 
Argue with me if you differ, but I am concerned when we see that 
that is held out as the main tool to deal with this situation. 

' Ms. Shaw. I agree with you. Chairman Miller, which is why my 
first recommendation is full (employment f6r those able to work. It 
is not enough to provide, a basic minimal, subsistence income. It is ■' 
important for every individual to feel involved; to have an ethic of 
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commitment and involvement and to feel that they are meaningful 
contributors to their family and to community life. 

When you strip an individual of that opi^rtunity, then you are 
stripping that individual of their sense of self-worth, and that is de- 
structive to the individual and to the individual's support network. 

Mr. Miller. Judge, do you see a distinction in. terms of the cases 
v^here you have had long-term' unemployment or periodic unem- ^ 
ployment? Is there a distinction v^hen you get a child from a family 
unemployed for a year or longer? 

Judge ScHUDSON. We see children for the first tinje, children ' 
committing crimes, that v^ould, normally not cpme to the Courts. 

Mr. Miller. These children hWe nothing ej^e ixi their record or 
background that would indicate they would carry out this kind of 
behavior? - y 

Judge ScHUDSON. For the first tirpe we see that the child re- 
sponds. to the heightened stress in the family, and one way can be 
crime. It becomes an intelligent response in drawing attention of 
support services to the family. Oftentimes, the child crime is the 
cry for help for the family, and that help gets delivered through 
probation services. ' ; 

Mr. MiLLpR. Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. The witnesses I think are so affirmative and 
/ strong in their testimony it leaves very little room for questions 
'.:.and none for disagreement. May I, however, ask Mr Mills this 
question with respect to his testimony, including the charts on the 
last two pages. The tables that you used did indicate one or two 
exceptions to the general rule. May I ask whether or not in those 
instances any efforts were made to analyze why those particular 
counties deviated? 

Mr Mills. Yes. We did undertake that. We weren't able to do 
that as w€|- would have liked for all 72 counties, but for the excep- 
tion's m these tables we did. One on the first table, the on^ county- 
that happened to show a decrease in their child abuse reporting in 
fact had a major, sizable increase in unemployment the prior year, 
and the measuring of the decrease in child abuse reported here 
therefore was a full year and a half after the time that the major 
crisis with unemployment had occurred. 

It may very well have been that we would have seen the same 
, kind of pattern if we had looked at that county earlier. That is a 
county that happens to have a major powerplant operating nearby. ^ 
The powerplant undertook a number of repairs, laid off a large 
part of the work force, and they had a significant inAease in child * 
abuse reported a year prior to wh^t was captured in the table. 

In table 2, which happened t6 be the county that haB the 1-year 
phenomena of decreased unemployment rates during that time, I 
don't recalHhe specifics of what we found except to mention Jack- 
son County, one of our smallest couiities, and therefa^B the size of • 
the increase there indicates a relatively small number of child * 
abuse reports. 

One of the -things ttiat I do recall now, in response to your ques- 
tion, is that in Jackson County we found that there was one partic- 
ular family with a large number of siblings, all of whom were in- 
volved in an abuse situation and therefore it tends to skew the in- 
crease in child reporting in that small-sized locality. 




Mr. Hawkins. If I rnay ask one other question, inasrnuch as" 
these may be construed by some critics as isolated cases, is there 
any national compilation of such instances, of* such cases that could 
be used on a national scale to document the case from a national 
point of view. Whether or not it is the children's courts or the com- 
munity services on a national level or whatever organization may 
be doing it — does any one of the witnesses know whether or not 
there is any national clearinghouse of any kind that is in the busi- 
ness of compiling the same type of cases that you have given to us 
but on a national basis? 

Mr. Mills. I would offer one short response, and that is that be- 
cause you need to isolate the community in which you are looking 
at th§, effects of unemployment and types of abuse, it is very diffi- 
cult to compile those figures nationally and have them make sense. 

One comment that comes to mind is the increase in the demand 
for services for youth who we view as status offenders. This ties in 
with the judge's comments, those youth who commit crimes that 
only youth can commit, truancy, running away, uncontroUability, 
et cetera. 

Nationally there is a tremendous increase in demand, for those 
services. The services are in fact being reduced. The fact that there 
is that increase I believe is testimony to the interrelationship of 
unemployment and the developmental patterns, uncertainty about 
the future, et cetera, that the judge referred to. But a3^ far as a gen- 
eral clearinghouse, I am not aware of any. • 

Ms. Shaw. The National Clearinghouse on Child Abuse and Ne- 
glect may be a source of a national ^tudy on the telationship of un- 
employment to child abuse. There is no national network of dornes- 
tic violence programs, other than the National Coalition Against 
Domestic Violence,. which is not equipped to do this type of study 
at this time. There; was an office of domestic violence in HEW 2 
years ago, but it has been disbanded. 

Judge SCHUDSON. I would like to advise you to not look for statis- 
tics and, in part, ignore those put forward for a numtjer of reasons. 
If a'government body waits for statistical proof, that proof will be 
misleading. We have yet to find that 2-year-old who has been 
abused registering with the Bureau of Statistics. Most of the crimes 
remain hidden. • 

I am distressed to see recent reports that say statistically that 
juvenile* crime is fallipg. The statistics are misleading because 
often they report appriehensions, arrests, and convictions and that 
is more a reflection of police resources than conduct. 

Even when the statistics talk about reported crimes, that is also 
a reflection of the confidence that peo*ple have in t^ecrimnial jus- 
tice system. The more confidence they have, the mo?^ likely they 
are to report crimes, ahd the more likely there are to be apprehen- 
sions, arrests, and convictions which yield those statistics. 

In a time of tremendous strain on resources we know police re- 
sources are also being reduced. The result is that even if criminal 
conduct is increasing, the Confidence in the system is reduced so re- 
porting to police is less and apprehension by police is less. 

Ironically then, what we have seen in all the intelligent studies 
of criminal statistics is when we have a reported increase in the 
crime rates it is likely that criminal conduct is coming down. Vic- 
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tims are more likely to report and witnesses are more likely to par- 
ticipate in the criminal justice system. Conversely, when we have 
crime statistics going down, it is just as likely that criminal con- 
!duct is actually increasing. 

Mr. Hawkins. We need to be reminded that we shouldn^t wait 
for statistical proof to do that which we should be doing anyway; 
that is reducing unemployment. Whether, it leads to a reduction in 
.the consequences mentioned, it does haVe value in itself and we 
shouldn't sit around and wait for such proof as we have heard this 
morning before we do that which is morally right anyway. 

Judge ScHUDSON. People from the universities have asked for sta- 
tistical proof and I answered there is none, but corrie sit in my 
court for a day and you will have your proof. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Could you expound somewhat on the hopelessness 
experienced by youths who are severely hit with unemployment in 
their areas? 

Judge ScHUDSON. In talking about the hopeless factor that con- 
sumes certain perspns, I am talking about selected population 
groups. We know if we go to the nicest lilly-white suburb we will 
find juveniles who are looking at some unemployment, but there is 
a strong likelihood that there will be jobs out there. If wegd to the 
most desperate portion of the inner cities we find groups facing 70 
and 80 percent unemployment. 

We are talking about minority teenagers who aire looking at the 
numbers instinctively, perhaps not consciously, and correctly 
coming to the conclusion that as long as that group is 70 and 80 
percent unemployed, the chances of a job are next to nothing. So/it 
makes a difference what population group is considered. / 

Mr. Martinez. We have a high rate of unemployment in myytiis- 
trict, something around 17 percent, which, as you know, is qijnte a 
>^ bit higher than the national average. -It would appear that districts 
with intense prolonged unemployment, would also have equally 
high morale problems with respect to individual outlook. What per- 
centage of the youths, would you' say, experience the difficulties 
that you mentioned, which are associated with uemployment? 

Judge ScHUDSON. I will not be tempted to try and identify a per- 
centage. I think it is an impression and I think those who try to 
^ provide hard data are providing misleading numbers. What you are 
^ saying is correct, that depending on the extent, the degree and the 
length of unemployment in a segment of the community, th^ 
chance of the hopeless factor consuming the children from that 
group is higher. ; 

That does not mean, however, that children growing up in other 
areas are not affected by it. Although I sit in the children's court 
where I see crimes by children, I am in the schools constantly talk- 
ing with children, working in crime prevention. Even in those pop- 
ulation groups where we find that there is a realistic expectation of 
jobs, we see today's society instilling in many of those very good 
children and law abiding children a sense of cynicism about tKe 
country and society. Even if those children look forward to jobs, 
they have a different view about their future and a different sense 
about hope in this country than I think* I have ^ver seen before. 
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Ms. Shaw. I would like to add to that an experience that hap- 
pened to me a week ago in Springfield, 111. I spoke with a therapist 
friend who has developed a workshop that enables people .within 
that workshop to get in touch with their individual potential and- 
to think and begin to deal creatively about the future. She has 
done this workshop with many groups and has fascinating out- 
comes. 

She took this workshop to a, youth group. in the community, a 
traditional high school group, not a group of individuar young ' 
people who had experienced particular problems in their communi- 
ty, and was shocked to find that when this group of 12 young 
people were left alone to act out their individual potential and then 
their group potential, within ^10 minutes (every one of those 12 
young people were on the floor, playing dead. 

Somebody started shooting another individual and they all 
became wrapped up in the notion of -death and that they either 
through international war or through killing in their own commu- 
nity, had no prospect of a long life ahead of them and were not 
able to get in touch with their future. I think that is a significant 
statement. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Packard. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr., Chairman. I have a question to 
which any member of the panel might wish to respond. Is there 
any evidence that there is a different type of side effect or adverse 
effect from unemployment than there is from other pressure areas 
on families or on children such as divorce, both parents working, or 
serious conflicts within the home? ^ 

Mr. Mills. In our experience in Wisconsin and based on the little 
bit of information I have about other Midwestern States, I would 
say no, that we haven't necessarily seen that there is a particular 
effect that is different. The ways in which different people deal 
with stress are all significantly different. 

For instance,'a family that is faced with a problem of unemploy- 
ment which increases the stress and causes abuse may cause abuse 
in one family, but may cause neglect in another. You may find that 
a single parent who needs to work once the spouse has left the 
home ends up being charged with neglect of a child because it is a 
young child for whom the money can't be expended to provide day- 
care services. That is one example. ^ - 

In another case you may well see abuse. I don t think that we 
have experienced some particular set of unique effects as a result 
of this type of stress. 

Judge. SCHUDSON. I think in the areas I look at I see a difference. 
If we look at other sources of trauma divorce, a death in the family 
Of something of that sort, we see that it is an event that has taken 
place," it is a completed event and a child reacts to it. It can be a 
severe trauma and tremendous stress can be involved, but it is 
completed. . , 

In terms of unemployment, however, we are talking about an 
entire stress of expectation. It is something that is happening and 
is .^'kpected to happen. It is almost nightmarish in fear for the 
fiit^ore rather than trauma over a completed event. I think because 
of that, with trauma of d.eath or divorce, a child can begin to work 
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on resolving that and living through it and building upon it, per- 
haps even as a source of strength and character building. 

That is not so v^ith unemployment. The prospect and long-term 
expectation of that desperate situation invades and I think con-o 
sumes not only present conduct in isolation, but the conduct that 
goes on in anticipation of v^hat is to come. 

After all, la divorce or a death in the family can result in a child 
suddenly doing poorly in school, but it is something that can be at- 
tacked. If the child can.be helped to v^ork through that, that can be 
a short duration trauma, and the academics can be brought back 
into place with the right intervention. 

If, on the other hand, a child of 13 or 14 comes to the conclusion 
that there is no job out there in the next 60 years of my life, that 
affects the motivations in- applying himself to the studies in school 
and the conduct that v/ill affect the remainder of his life. That is 
an impressionistic answer for you. 

Mr. Packard. Generally speaking, however, is not unemploy- 
ment perceived to be less of a long-range constant or permanent . 
ppoblem than divorce or some of the other traumatic experiences? 
Is not unemployment generally perceived not to be a life-Jong prob- 
lem but ^maybe a temporary problem that exists for a very trau- 
matic period of time but does not extend beyond the time when em- 
ployment becomes available? 

Judge SCHUDSON. I don^t think so. I tried to address that in my 
testimony. Never before have we had a generation that is living 
with the sense that the future will not be better. If we think back 
through history, even in-^the depression, ^people were determined 
that there is going to be a change, a recovery. I am talking about a 
^u^^^u^*^^^ known nothing but unemployment, has seen with 
their brothers and sisters and parents nothing but unemployment, 
seen 80 percent unemployment in their peer group, and come to 
the conclusion that this is not a phase, this is the long term reality, 
and therefore conduct will go about on a day to day basis accord- 
ingly. 

\ Ms. Shaw. In addition to the unpredictability and the hopeless- 
ness resulting, it is important to recognize that unemployment 
brings to that family a spectrum of all those stresses that you were 
comparing it to, that all at once the family's lifestyle must change 
drastically. 

In many cases there is a literal loss of home and possessions. The 
dynamics among families are stressed. Dependents who are angry 
and frustrated that they are not able to get what they need to con- 
tinue their life as before, the spousal conflict resulting from loss of 
identity and role reversal, the loss of self-worth that comes from 
not having meaningful employment, the isolation that can occur 
when that individual withdraws from the commlinity, the effect on 
the community of lower tax base, businesses closing and the like- 
there is a spectrum of stress that is highly unusual and not at all 
as fixed as the individual stresses that you mentioned a moment 
ago; divorce, death and the like. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very. brief. I rep- 
resent Flint, Mich., in the Congress, a city that has the unhappy 
distinction of having the highest unemployment rate in the coun- 
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try; 2:iA percent. It has been sustained to the^-p^nt that residents 
of Flint don't see that hope they used to seefborjieone has said that 
we have a new class called the new scared. 

I taught school for 10 years there and I see it. I go home every 
other weekend and see children who are confused, insecure, and 
uncertain about the future. Teachers and people in the social serv- 
ices agencies are seeing children with feelings of insecurity because 
their parents have been laid off. 

I am speaking not only about children from long time economi- 
cally marginal families, but also about children from families 
where the parents and the grandparents generally were employed. 
The parents and grandparents aren't really prepared to handle or 
explain their unemployment to the children. 

I have always had deep sympathy for those who have had, fre- 
quently tlirough no fault of their own, a long term history of unem- 
ployment. This new group of unemployment, however, may be 
something we haven't seen before in my city. They just do not 
know in any way, shape, manner or form how to handle their cur- 
rent situations. You find it in almost every neighborhood of Flint 
now. 

• L was just telling Mr. Hawkins, in Flint if you are under 30 years 
of age you are probably unemployed, because in many cases you 
need at least J 2 years of seniority at General Motors to be working. 
Very often these unemployed are people 30, 32, who are raising 
young children. They aren't younger workers looking for entry- 
level jobs. Children of these workers see their father and mother at 
^ home, dealing with long term unemployment for perhaps the first 
time, and it creates a great many problems. 

I. have lived in Flint all my lif6, I was born in 1929, was sheltered 
a bit from the depression by my parents, but I find that parents 
are now less able to shelter their children from economic hard 
times. I am worried about the young children who feel frightened 
and insecure and uncertain of the future. 
f They see the family next door leaving or losing their honje and 
/ ^they are not sure whether they are going to be next in losing their 
home. The children are really feeling that. 

This is my 19th year in politics and I have always been able to 
make a few phone calls and help steer a young person toward a job 
at one of the grocery stores or one of the gasoline stations in my 
area. But now people pumping gas are laid-off auto workers work- 
ing for minimum wage. 

I feel hopeless when Tm asked to help get a job for a young 
person. Children in the lower grades in school are worried that 
their family is going to be next. Young people find the job they 
would ordinarily have is taken over by a head of family working 
for a minimum wage. We need to look at this generation and see 
what we can do to minimize the scars and to help thenri grow up 
with some idea that we, as a Nation, can control our destiny. 

I have no questions. I appreciate the testimony of our witnesses. 
I have read it through and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for address- 
ing this very important problem of our economic upheaval right 

now, ,, t 

Mr, Mn.LER. Thank you. I dare say that the story you tell and 
that the panel has discussed here with us this morning is probably 
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not unfamiliar to anyone any longer. We used to think that unem- 
ployment was concentrated in certain areas of the country and it 
was somebody's unfortunate experience, but we find it in the same 
numbers m California and in the same industries. 

I guess one of the very disturbing things is that the children in 
these families for the fijiSt time are hearing not only that their par- 
ents have lost a job in a particular industry, but in a number of 
these industries that that job will never exist again. That is a far 
more traumatic situation for the individuals in Flint and the indi- 
viduals in the heavy industrial areas: the prospect that a whole 
way of life is, in fact, gone and communities and roots and family or- 
ganizations that were created around the permanancy of that em- 
ployment are now shattered and we find them, in fact, sort of 
modern day '^Okies," if you will, traveling throughout the country 
looking for work, leaving families. 

We hear countless stories of people who have come to California 
or have gone to Texas or Arizona, but can't deal with being away 
from the family and the community structure that they have 
grown up in, in an ethnic community or in a mill town or in an 
area that was centered around an industry. Consequently, they go 
back to an area of 20, 25 percent unemployment with no prospects, 
but looking for some kind of stability to grab on to. 

It is going to be Mr. Hawkins' job to provide the jobs later on 
this year, but I hope that this panel and the next panel will outline 
to the Congress the ancillary cost of unemployment. When we talk 
about countercyclical jobs programs, we should start thinking about 
countercyclical service programs for these families that are so in- 
credibly devastated and who are left without resources even as we 
see the churches and the nonprofits and foundations dramatically 
step up their caseload. I am not happy with the testimony that you 
gave, but I am glad that you came here and gave us the benefits of 
your experiences and your time. 
Thank you very much. 
Ms. Shaw. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Miller. Next the committee will hear from a panel consist- 
ing of Dr. Bailus Walker, the Director of the Michigan Department 
of Public Health in Lansing, Mich., Dr. Lewis Margolis, Health 
bervices Resource Center, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill and Helen Mager, a registered nurse in Mahoning County 
Health Department, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Dr. Walker. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BAILUS WALKER. DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, LANSING, MICH. 
Dr. Walker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I will paraphrase my remarks and ask that they be inserted in 
the record. 
Mr. Miller. They will be. 

Dr. Walker. I ask that the report, "The Impact of Unemploy- 
ment on the Health of Mothers and Children in Michigan, Recom- 
mendations for the Nation,'' be inserted for the record. That is a 
detailed analysis of the health and economic problems we face in 
the State of Michigan. 
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Mr. Miller. Without objection, that wiir be made part of^the 
hearing record. 

[The report referred to above appears at end of hearing.] 

Dr. Walker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to do three things. I 
would like to sketch' in fairly broad strokes the economic condition 
in the state of Michigan, perhaps by way of emphasis rather than 
an explanation. Second, I would like to translate those conditions 
into health effects, and I am using the term "health effects** in the , 
broadest possible sense, on the people of the State of Michigan, and 
then to offer some recommendations which we believe should help 
alleviate part of this problem that we face. 

For the past 37 months we have been plagued by double digit un- 
employment in our State. More than 740,000. of our residents are 
out of work, and this is a number that is. somewhat greater than 
the entire population of many other States. Each month, approxi- 
mately 20,000 Michigan workers exhaust their regular unemploy- 
ment benefits while more than 100,000 have exhausted their ex- 
tended benefits. 

Diirln^^ the past 48 months, the number of persons receiving 
son - form of public assistance has increased by about 35 percent, 
anc today fully 15 percent or more of Qur*State*s total population 
^receive s(^^ne form of public assistanc^. After 3 years of State cuts 
and hirijig freezes and program terminations, the State, treasury is 
still some $900 million in the, re(iji;ia(ese grim economic conditions 
are having a very tragic impact on the health of MicHigan*s moth- 
ers and children, and it is in their behalf that we come here this 
^morning. 

I think we are distressed by the fact that Michigan's infant mor- 
tality rate increased from 12.8 deaths per 1,000 live births in 1980 
to 13.2 deaths per 1,000 live births in 1981. This increase represents 
a reversal of a three decade trend which saw our infant mortality 
rate cut by about 50 percent. 

In some areas of the State they have actually realized a 100-per- 
cent increase in the infant mortality rate in 1 year. The inner city 
of Detroit is one of the places where the problem is the worst. The 
Detroit rates are nearly twice the State average. Neighborhoods 
within Detroit are experiencing an epidemic in infant deaths. The 
cities of Pontiac and Flint— Representative Kildee pointed this 
out— and the city of Warren all show a very high increase in the 
death rate between 1980 and 1981. Other cities throughout Michi- 
gan, such as the capital city of Lansing, Saginaw, and Muskegan 
have also experienced a significant increase. 

-Now, the pervasiveness of the infant death increase in Michigan 
across wide geographic ajreas of the State, especially in our major 
cities, across nearly all cfr the diagnostic categories combined with 
a comparison to other States, is certainly consistent with our poor 
economic conditions. 

Persistently high unemployment, combined with unprecedented 
reductions in ali public services, positions Michigan for increases in 
.a variety of socioeconomic and health indicators, one of which is 
the infant mortality rate. We recognize that low birth rate certain- 
ly is a principal factor underlying some of the infant deaths. , 

Poor nutrition, unintended pregnancies, the lack of prenatal 
care, maternal age, unemployment, poverty anjd substance abuse 
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, are all contributing factors to the problem. Michigan's economic 
crisis has had, without a doubt, an impact on all of these condi- 
tions. Our statewide nutrition commission recently completed a 
survey of 20 counties to assess the number of peoplk being served 
and that part of the population not being served. | , 

The emergency food programs are providing millionff^f meals Tor 
people in Michigan and these are serving as substitutes for inad- 
equately funded Federal food and social programs. And even more 
severe cuts are now proposed, so it. is obvibusHhat not all of those 
in the State who have problems are;having those needs met. 

In our State, emergency food kitchens are a permanent fixture in 
some communities. They are often the only way in which the mar- 
ginal family of the ''new poor" can survive on a day-to-day basis. 
Behind these statistics are families living nightmares of worry 
about the ability to provide for even the nlost basic needs that 
those families may have. ■ • 

As the ranks of the unemployed have gone, in our State, to 
almost three-quarters of a million persons, the jobless and their 
families face an uncertain future about health insurance. On the 
average, job-related health benefits expire about 1 month after a 
layoff, and nearly all of the idle workers are unable to pay the fifll 
cost of health insurance premiums. 

''Officials of our Blue Gross/Blue Shield program have recorded 
the number of people dropped from their rolls between 1979 and 

I. 982, and they report a net loss of some 556,000 persons attributa- 
ble to factory closing and layoffs. The -Michigan Hospital Associ- 

' ation reports that, due. to increased unemploynient and the loss of 
insurance benefits, uncompensated healtli ;caire services ^totaling 
$142 million were provided in 1982, an increase of some 29 percent 
over the previous year. This is a larger amount than the medicaid 
program in some 26 of our States. 

This has happened because an estimated 400,000 to 600,000 
Michigan residents have lost their health care benefits. A large 
segment of this group comes from the automobile industry where 
over 250,000 individuals have lost their jobs since the beginning of 
the recession. 

Michigan leads the Nation with an unernployment rate of 17.3 
percent. That figure is being revised upward almost monthly. 

Declining funding levels, jwtaling $6.7 million in the last 16 
months, for maternal and child health programs in Michigan have 
seriously reduced our capacity to respond to the growing need for 
services.- 

For example, in the area of maternity and infant care, for the 
seven projects outside of Wayne Ofiuuty, local staff reductions total 

II. 6 full-time employees coupledcwfffi reductions in clinic capacity 
in three of these projects. 

Ojf^er $300,000 has been cut in personnel and clinic costs. In the 
large project in Detroit and Wayne Courity'[MIC-PRESGAD], three 
major health centers have been closed, affecting 600 or 700 women 
and almost 11,000 children. Professional staff positions have been 
eliminated and several service contracts have been terminated Or 
reduccfiji 

The disproved, pregnancy outcome program in Michigan was 
aimed at .improving the pregnancy outcome of pregnant teenagers. 
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It was cj^ 50 percent in its fifth year leading to termination of all 
Four program siteS)on a phased basis. All Federal funding for this 
program wil! end by June 30, 1983, and the program vyill termi- 
nate. * 

In the State funding period beginning January 1, 1982, local 
family planning projects were reduced by 25 percent. This is due to 
a reduction in Federal title X^nd State funds. The lower funding 
level will end family planning services to 21,000 patients and may 
result in nearly 10,000 unintended pregnancies. 

The funding picture is greatly compounded by a change in. Feder- 
al^ allocation of title X funds to regions. Region V has been affected 
jmost adversely, and Michigan in particular. Efforts were* made to 
reverse or modify the Federal formula decision. This failed and the 
'Michigan cut of 37 percent will apparently stand. Other States re- 
ceived cuts as low as 4 percent. The impact was softened somewhat 
this year by the use of nonrecurring funds. This will compound the 
problem in 1983. 

I think we recognize that Congress cannot solve all of Michigan's 
problems but it is our hope that the. Federal Government- will un- 
dertake the development of a blueprint for progress for all Ameri- 
can mothers and children. 

The families of our State, we believe would be well served by 
such an initiative by Congress. 

I think we recognize both budget deficits in the State of Michi- 
gan and nationally, and accordingly we want to make some recom- 
mendations to protect our mothers and children. We are trying to 
make practical recommendations that hopefully will not require a 
substantial amount of new funds but those that do . require addi- 
tional expenditures would necessitate a shift in current spending 
priprities. 

In fact, it is our strong contention that some shifts in Federal 
priorities are imperative. I think Congressman Hawkins alluded to 
these earlier in his questions to the previous- panel. 
, First, I think ife recommend that the House of Representatives 
should establisWa Select Committee on Children and Youth and 
Families because here policy leadership and oversight are desper- 
ately needed for American/mothers and children who are so pro- 
foundly dependent upon others for their ^^jg^-being. 

Second, we believe that .the Federal Goveriiitleht should declare a 
national food emergency, ,and make available Government-held 
food supplies to America's hungry, giving priority to pregnant 
women, infants, and children. ; 

The , Congress should-calUipon the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to identify food that is currently stockpiled in anticipation of 
national disasters, or because of Federal price support, and this 
food should be released to States and localities for distribution to 
the Nation's hungry. 

We believe that Congress should oppose further cuts in Federal 
assistance for nutrition, housing, fuel payment assistance, and 
energy conservation programs, and restore cuts in nutrition pro- 
grams f^r children and adults, especially the elderly. 

We also recommend that a new unit be established at a high 
level in the U.S. Public Health Service. With the dissolution of the 
beloved and productive Children's Bureau, in the late 1960's, the 
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United States found itself among a minority of developed nations 
without a strong national voice for children. 

• There must also be strong program authority mandating coordi- 
nation v/ith other children's programs like EPSDT, WIC supple- 
mental foods and Head Start. 

It is essential that current data be maintained on the health 
status of children, youth and families. This must also include accu- 
rate estimates of services rendered artd the numbers of citizens in 
need of care who are not receiving such ^care. 

We urge you to restore funding cuts that have crippled the Na- 
tion's maternal and child health and family planning services. 

The maternal and child health block grant was formed ^by con- 
solidating many related programs and cutting, them approximately 
25 percent. ^ 

; The cost of returning this program^ tdB||yious funding Idvel/ 
would require new appropriations of appiwkiately $83 million. 
This would restore the block grant to its previous level of $456 mil- 
lion from the current 3ppropriation of $373 million. 

We also repomtiiend that a national children's trust fund be pro- 
moted to have small scale trials of innovative approaches to mater- 
nal and child health services which might prove beneficial to the 
Nation as a \Vhole. 

And here, basic biomedical and related activities already covered" 
in research programs operated by the National Institutes of Health 
would not be eligible for funding by the children's trust fund. 

The trust would be directed by a commission appointed by the 
Congre§^. 

As we pointed out in the beginning, we have attempted to pro- 
vide a clear picture of Michigan's economic ^situation, translate 
those economic conditions into health effects and make some rec^ 
ommendations which we believe are /practical and highly desirable. 

Thank you very much,. Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of B^ilus Walker follows:] ' , » ' 

Pkkfarki) Statkment WBailus Walker, Jr., Ph. D., M.P.H., Director, Michigan 
Department OF Public Health 

1 take no pleasure from being here 'today, because the message I carry to you from 
the State of Michigan is not a cheerful oriie. 

For the next few minutes, I will attempt to paint a clear and honest picture for 
you of the grim conditions facing the residents of our state. I will try to convince 
you of the seriousness of our economic crisis, and wilT offer some constructive rec- 
ommendations for your consideration. 

1 ask that this testimony and the accompanying report entitled *'The Impact of 
yneniployment on the Health o^Mothers and Children In Michigan,. Recommenda- 
tions for the Nation," be entered into the record, - : 

Michigan is cHirrently experiencing a human emergency of 'i^jjiparalleled magni- 
tu(ie. No otfior state in the union has suffered from such devastijting economic con- 
ditions. , ' 

For the past 'M months, we have been plagued 8y double digit unemployment. 
More than 740,(^)0 of our residents are out of work; a number greater than, the 
entire populations of many states. 

Each month, approximately 20,000 Michigan workers exhaust their regular unem- 
ployment beneHts while more than 100,000 have exhausted their extended benefits. 
During the ^ast 4H months, the number of persons receiving son^e'form of public 
assistance ha^ increased ,'^5 percent. Today, fully Ifj'percent of Our sthte's total popu- 
lation receive some form of public assistance. . 'r-, \ 

After three years of state cuts, hiring freezes and program terminiltion^, the state 
treasury is still $1)00 million in the red whilj? past bookkeeping practices account for 
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an additional $KI)0^jj^llioii deficit. Today, we face a new round of reductions de- 
si^med to trim another $225 million from the budget, and an increase in taxes. 

These grim economic conditions are having a tragic impact on the health of 
Michigan's mothers and children. It is in their behalf that we have come here this 
morning. ^ - 

We are distressed by the fact that Michigan's infant mortality rate increased from 
12.S deaths per 1,000 live births in 19^80 to 13.2 deaths in 1981. This increase repre- 
sents a reversal of a three decade treii^f>which saw our infant mortality rate cut by 
50 percent. Some areas of the state havelMrtially realized a 100 percent increase in 
one year, Innercity Detroit is one of the places where the problem is worst 

Detroit's rates are nearly twice the state average. Neighborhoods within Detroit 
ale experiencing an epidemic of infant deaths. The cities of Pontiac, Flint and 
Warren showed a very high increase in the death rate between 1980 and 1981. 
Other cities throughout Michigan like Lansing, Saginaw, and Muskegon also experi- 
enced significant increases. 

The pervasiveness of the infant death increase in Michigan, both across wide geo- 
graphic areas of the state, especially in our major cities, and across nearly all diag- 
nostic categories, combined with a comparison to other states, is certainly consistent 
with our poor economic condition. * 

Persistently high unemployment, combined with unprecedented reductions in all 
public services, positions Michigan for incases in a variety of socio-economic and 
liealth indicators, one of which is the infant mortality rate. 

Provisional figured for 1982 show some moderation in this upward spiral, and we 
are hopeful that the worst increases are behind us. 

Low birth weights are a principal factor underlying two-thirds of the infant 
deaths. Poor nutrition, unintended pregnancies, lack of prenatal care, maternal age, 
unemployment, poverty, and substance abuse are all contributing factors. 

Michigan's economic crisis has had, without a doubt, an impact on those condi- 
tions. 

Our Statewide Nutrition Commission recently completed a survey of 20 counties ' 
J to assess the number of people currently being served, and that ^rt of the popula- 
tion which is not being served. 

Emergency food programs are providing millions of meals to Michiganites— serv- 
ing as a substitute for the inadequately funded federal food and social programs. 
p]ven more severe cuts are now proposed. It is plain to see that not all of those in 
need are being reached. . . 

Emergency food kitchens are a permanent fixture in some communities. They are 
often the only way in which the marginal families of the "new poor" can survive on 
a dav to day basis. ^ 

Bi^hind the statistics are families living nightmares of worry over the ability to 
provide for even the most basic needs. r ir 

As the ranks of the unemployed have grown to almost three quarters of a million 
persons, the jobless and their families face an uncertain future without health in- 
surance. ^ . r 1 rr 

On the average, job related health benefits expire within one month o\ layoff. 
Nearly all idle workers are unable to pay the full cost of health insurance premi- 

""officials of Blue Cross and Blue Shield have recorded the numbers oj people 
dropped from their rolls between 1979 and 1982, and report a net loss of 
attributable to factory closings and layoffs. 

'Phe Michigan Hospital Association reports that, due to increased unemployment 
and \()ss of insurance benefits, uncompensated health care services totaling $142 
millioHwere provided in 1982, an increase of 29 percent over the previous year. This 
is a larmier amount than the medicaid program in 2() of our states. : 

This has happened because an estimated 400,000 to 600,000 Michigan residents 
have lost their health care benefits. A large segment of this group comes from the 
auto industry where over 250,000 individuals have lost their jobs since the begin- 
ning of the recession. • , „ , , ^, 

Michigan leads the nation with an unemployment rate of ,17.;^ percent, lhat 
figure ijS being revised upwards almost monthly- 

Declining funding levels, totaling i$(i,7 million in the last sixteen months, for ma- 
ternal and chUit health programs in Michigan have seriously reduced our capacity 
to respond to/the growing need for services. For example, in the area of Maternity 
and Infant Care, for the seven projects outside of Wayne County, local staff reduc- 
tions total 11.0 PTEs coupled with reductions in clinic capacity in three ofv<these 
iH-ojects Over $:U)(),0()0 has been cut ja^p ersonnel and clinic costs. In the large 
project in Detroit and Wayne County t1>||j-PRES(^\D), three major health centers 
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have been closed, affecting llOO women and almdst.11,000 children, Professional staff 
positions have been eliminated and several service contracts have been terminated 
or reduced. " 

The improved pregnancy outcome program in Michigan was aimed at improving 
the pregnancy outcome of pregnant teenagers. It was cut 50. percent in its fifth year 
leading to termmation of all four program sites on a phased basis. All federal fund- 
ing for this pjrogram will end by June 30, 1983, and the program will terminate. 

In the state-'funding period beginning January 1, 1983, local family plarining proj- 
ects are being reduced by 25 percent^This is due to a reduction in federal Title X 
and state funds. The lower funding level will end family planning services to 21,500 
patients and (nay r^esoilt in nearly 9.700 unintended pregnancies-. The funding pic- 
ture is greatly compounded by' a change in federal allocation of Title X funds to re- 
gfons. Region V has been affected most adversely, and Michigan in particular. Ef- 
forts were made to reverse or modify the federeal formula decision. Thft failed and 
the Michigan cut of 37 percent will apparently stand. Other states received cuts as 
low as 4 percent. The impact is being softened somewhat this year by" the use of 
nonrecurring funds. This vyill compound the problem ^lexf.year. 

We ar'e not asking' Congress to solve Michigan's many problem^ It is our earnest 
hope, however, that the Federal Government will undertake the development of a^ 
blueprint for progress fhr all American mothers and children. Th< families of our 
State, we believe, would be well served by such an initiative. 

As today's children grow into adulthood, they will have to perform increasingly 
complex tasks in an age of technological change', to protect our natural environment, 
maintain our standard of living and keep our economy competitive with those'of 
other nations. We must consider each of our children as a. valuable national re- 
source. Programs such as maternal and child health not only improve the health 
and enhance the lives of our children immediately, but also expand their 'potential 
for significant contribution to the nation as a whole. 

We recognize that budget deficits, both in Michigan and nationally, are at record 
shattermg levels. Accordingly, many of our recommendations fbi* protecting the 
health of mothers and children will require no new spending. Those that do require 
addition^il expenditures would necessitate a shift in current spending priorities. 
It IS our strong contention tFiat some shift in federal priorities' is imperative. 
We recqn>Aiend, first, that the House of Representatives should estal?lish a select 
committee on children, youth and families. Policy leadership and oversight are des- 
perately needed for America's mothers and children, who are so profoundly depend- 
ent on others for their well-being. Too often, we find ourselves reporting a tragic 
situation "after the fact" when forward planning could have prevented the problem. 

And although we have seen dramatic impro^^^ment in health status of American 
children over the past two decades, sharp disparities persist in both health status 
and the use of health services, according to family income, ethnic background, pa- 
rental education and geographic location. 

Also the organizational, administrative, financial and professional training as- 
pects of our health care system today have not been adapted to cope with current 
health problems which have intertwined psychological, environrpental, social and 
.behavioral components. ^ 

Although public programs have made a significant contribution to improving the 
health of the nation's mothers and children, gaps remain in and between services; 
fragmentation and duplication exist in both programs and services; and conflicts 
occur among various levels of government, and among a variety of programs. 

We believe the Federal Government should declare a national food emergency 
and make available government held food supplies to America's hungry, giving pri- 
ority to pregnant women, infants and children. 

Tne Congress should direct tlie U.S. Department of Agriculture to identify food 
that is currently stockpiled in anticipation of national disasters or because of feder- 
al price supports. 

This food should be released to the states and localities for distribution to the Na- 
tion's hungry. * 

The Congress should oppose further cuts in federal assistance for nutrition, hous- 
ing, fuel payment assistance, and energy conservation programs. Restoration of cuts 
in nutrition programs for children and adults, especially the elderly, should be advo- 
cated. 

We also recommend that a new unit be established at a high level in the United 
States Public Health Service. With the dissolution of the. beloved and productive 
Children's Bureau, in the late 1960's, the United States found itself among a minor* 
ity of developed nations without a strong national voice for children, , ; 
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The result has been prediclahle tragedy for the Nation s children. The major 
charge of this unit of government should be to: Investigate and report on the condi- 
tions affecting the health and welfare of America's children, youth and families. 

Existing programs now operiated by various branches of government should be 
realigned, and many of them folded into the new administrative unit. Title X 
Family Planning and thevMaternal and Child Health Block Grant are two programs 
which should be transferred immediately. 

There must also be strong program authority mandating coordination with other 
children's programs like EPSDT, WIC supplemental foods and Head Start. 

This unit should be responsible for carrying out the essential elements of a- com- 
prehensive maternal and child health program, including: studies aimed at identifi- 
cation and solution of problems Effecting the health and well-being of mothers and 
children; organization of maternity services, including adequate prenatal, perinatal 
and postnatal care; continuing health supervision services for all children from 
birth through childhood and adolescence; organized programs of health education 
for parents, children of school age and the general public; establishment of stand- 
ards for health personnel serving mothers and child^i%n and for facilities providing 
for their* health care; systematic manpow^i;^^velopment and training activities;^ 
continuing assessment t)f the efficiency' and effectiveness ofj-health services for 
mothers and children; and conducting And supporting of operational research as a 
basis for further program planning and'development. 

It is essential that current data be. maintained on the health status -of children, 
youth and families. Thisjnust a^d include accurate estimates of services rendered 
and the numbers of citizens in need of care who are not receiving such care. 

We urge you to restore funding cuts that have crippled the nation's maternal and 
child health and family planning services. 

The maternal and child health block grant was formed by consolidating many re- 
lated programs and cutting them approximately 25 percent. The cost of returning 
this program to previous funding levels would require new appropriations of ap- 
proximately $88 million.. This would restore the block grant to its previous level of 
$4')i} million from the current appropriation of $373 niillion. " 

The Sta|:e and local health department system is in place. Services could be in- 
creased immediately. They should be focused on pregnancy and infant care in order 
to have a maximum impact on infant mortality and morbidity. 

The family* planning Title X'program should be restored to its previous level of 
$162 million from the current reduced level of $124 million. This would cost approxi- 
mately $38 'million in addvtional revenue. Comprehensive family planning services 
represent an effective means of dealing with the health, social, and economic prob- 
1 lems associated, at least in part, with the occurrence of unwanted and mistimed 
pregnancies. ^ 

Let us pledge to upgrade planning, management and evaluation"al systems for our 
maternal and child health programs. 

The hit and miss strategies of the 1960's, and the high technology— high cost enti- 
tlement programs of the 1970's, must change NOW. 

Furthermore, the programs of the 1980's should be preventive in nature and 
based on solid research and development. 

We further recommend development on a pilot basis, of an emergency maternity 
and infant care service system for the uninsured. | 

As the nation entered World War II, it was determined that an emergency mater- 
nity and infant care program was needed. 

This war brought about a rapid, large-scale increase in the numbers of enlisted 
men. Many of their wives came to live near posts where their husbands Were tempo- 
rarily stationed. The capacity of station hospitals to provide maternity care was 
soon found to be insufficient. 

An emergency program developed with great rapidity, extending to servicemen's 
wives wherever they lived, and providing care for one and a quarter million moth- 
ers, and 230.000 infants, by the time it was terminated after the end of tha war. 
This was the largest public medical care program the country had ever known and 
»the .state health departments had ever dealt with. It was -entirely supported by gen- 
eral tax funds. There was no state matching, and there was no means test required 
or permitted for designated beneficiaries. It enabled states to make great progress in 
licensing and upgrading hospital maternity care qnd further aided hospitals to im- 
prove standards by establishing a basis of payment related to the cost of care— a 
principle later adopted by other federal agencies and by the Blue Cross insurance 
plans. 
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This program should provide family planning, prenatal, labor, cjelivery and post- 
partuni^^ire, pediatric care for the infant to eighteen months of age and health edu- 
cation, -nutrition ancNnedicaJ. social work services to the family. 

The cost of these services, based on the Michigan experience, amounts to $2,850 
per mother and infant pair. 

We now have an estimated 8,000 mothers and infants in Michigan who might 
qualify for this emergency Service. 

If one pilot county/were chosen to demonstrate the service, a research and devel- 
opment project CQuM be conducted, for 750 women/infanf^alfs for $2.1 million. 

We also suggest thait a National Children's Trust Fund should be established to 
promote small scale "trials of new and innovative approaches to maternal and child 
health service delivery which might prove beneficial to the nation as a whole. Basic 
biomedical and related activity already covered in research programs operated by 
the National Institutes of Health Would not be eligible for funding by the Children's 
Trust. ^ . . 

The Trust would be directed by a commission appointed by the Congress. ; ' 

The National Children's Trust Fund should be funded using a voluntary postage 
stamp surcharge program. This method of obtaining charitable donations at the na- 
tional level has been successfully demonstrated by Switzerland, West Germany and 
the Netherlands. Under this system each stamp in a particular commemorative- 
issue carries a surcharge of whic^ 90 percent goes into the Children's Agency Trust 
N and 10 percent is held for administrative expenses. .The special issues are widely 
purchased by collectprs and citizens wishing to make a charitable donation. 

These funds would constitute an investment by Americans in the future health 
and well-being of all citizens. It would p^ace "venture capitar' in Jthe hands of those 
public and private agencies and institutions which are capable of designing sound 
approaches to the development of improved health protection. 

As I pledged, when I began these remarks, I have attempted to provide you with a 
clear picture of Michigan s current economic: plight, and with a set of recommenda- 
tions designed to address the human health ramifications of our unparalleled fiscal 
distress. 

The mothers and' children of Michigan are looking to you for urgently needed sup- 
port and services. Please give your careful consideration to their problems and to 
our proposed solutions. Thank you. — 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, v 
Dr. Margolis. 

STATEMENT OF DR, LEWIS MARGOLIS, HEALTH SERVICE^ RE« 
SOURCE center; UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL 
HILL, N,C. , \ - 

Dr. Margolis. Thank you. In addition to my remarks I would 
Hke to submit the ftfllowing article: 

[Reprint from Ptdiatrics, June 1982] 

Help Wanted > 

■ v - , 

^With a regularity reminiscent of the guillotine in revolutionary France, the 
monthy unemployment figures pronounce a sentence of hardship for an ever in- 
creasing number of American families. Because there are 100 million workers in the 
labor force, a 1% rise in the rate of unemployment translates into an additional 1 
million jobless individuals, but this figure disguises the impact of unemployment on 
children and families 

How many children will experience the effects of parental unemployment in the 
coming months? The incidence of unemployment during a year exceeds the preva- 
lence at the time of any given survey! the comjnonly reported figure. For example, 
V ijuring 1979 (for which the latest incidence data are available), when the prevalence* 
p( unemployment was 5% to 6%, 15.7% of the labor force 'experienced some unem- 
'ploymont.^ Although exact figures on the number of.children whose parents become 
unemployed are unavailable, younger workers (those most likely to have young chil- 
dren) are at greatest risk for becoming unemployed. In October 1981, 4.6% of ^e 
unemployed were to ^)4-year-old men, whereas 8.5% of the unemployed were zO- 
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to ;M-yeiir-old men,^ Of the nearly ;i9 .million 20- to 44-year-old men in the H)79 
labor force, \il[)7c were unemployed at some point during the year.^ If thqf8()% of 
those men who were married had an average .of two children, then more than 10 
million children experienced the effects, of paternal unemployment. The fact that 
more than 50% of children less than 18 years of age have mothers who work outside 
the home further increases the risk of exposure to unemployment. As the unem- 
ployment rate continues upward in the 1981-1982 recession, the number of children 
experiencing parental unemployment at some time during the year will be substan- 
tially higher than 10 million. 

The loss of yvor'k prckluces stressful change within the family. Economically, the 
income in families in which the sole earner was unemployed for some period of time 
in 1977, was 'M%Mower than the income in families in which ther^ was continuous 
employment. 4 A drop in income of 80% to 85% forces families to cut back on neces- 
sities such as food, clothing, and shelter, not to mWition preventive medical care. In 
addition to financial hardship, families experience the stress of disruption in family 
roles. Sometimes a former wage earner becomes the primary caretaker while the 
other parent may or may not attempt to find work outside the home. Another 
change may involve children ctartailing their activities or even education, in order 
to obtain work to help the familJ^-Ei^fSlly, the loss of work results in the stress asso- 
ciated with a decline in social status. 

Research on the effects of stress provides a theoretical framework in which to 
analyze the consequences of the changes resulting from unemployment. As Cassel ^ 
^has suggested, an organism in the process of adapting is a vulnerable one and ther^e- 
fore more susceptible to a variety of disease entities than a similar organism either' 
before or after the adapting process. The decrease in inconle, disruption in family 
roles, and decliiie^in status can require major adaptations that result in a height- 
ened susceptibility to an array of physical and psychological problems which could 
come to the attention of a pediatrician.*^'* 

It is worth noting that families of all socioeconomic groups experience unemploy- 
ment. Using a standard definition of "poor," Hill and Corcoran,*" using a sample of 
548 male household heads who experienced some employment during a ten-year 
period, found that 47>2 were not poor at the tirp'e of job loss. Although it is true that 
an impoverished individual is at increased risk to experience unemployment, the 
problem of job loss is not confined to poor families. 

When it comes to family assistance, strategies to deal with unemployment are in- 
adequate. Forvthe purpose of encouraging discussion, I would like to comment on 
four program's that are in various stages of implementation: (1) unemployment com- 
pensation, (2) -Aid to Families with Dependent Children-Unemployed Parent (AFDC- 
UP), (3) continuation of fringe benefits, and (4) advance notice of a layoff. 

Unemployment conppensation and AFDC-UP provide some financial support. Even 
though it is the mainstay of US unemployment policy, only half of unemployed 
workers are eligible for unemployment compensation. For a worker to be eligible, 
most states require 14 to.20 weeks of work ^yithin the previous five calendar quar- 
ters. In addition, workers who leave their jobs'vbluntarily and those who seek work 
after having been out of the labor force for some period (such. as mothers wanting to 
return to work after caring for newborns), ar^usually ineligible. For those who are 
eligible, the average weekly benefit varies by state from 30% to 647c of the average 
weekly wage, although as a group, the benefit was 37% of former wages in 1975.* » 
In addition, only 12 states provide supplementary benefits based on the number of 
dependents. Furthermore, roughly 30% of those receiving benefits exhaust their eli- 
gibility before returning to work.»- Currently, 27 states have the unemployed 
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pariMit provision ol AKI)(\ which provides hcncnts for intact families with an unem- 
ployed parent.' ' However, these familieH must meet the other eligibility criteria 
wliich usually require that they divest themselves of some portion of .their family re- 
sources. For this reason, only IOCy of unemployed families participate in this" pro- 
gram, choosing unemployment, compensation instead. 

l\)licies such as the continuation of fringe benefits or provision of advance notice 
could ht'lp to ameliorate the problems of unemployment. Inasmuch as American 
w(>fkers earn '2:} to 'M) cents in benefits for every dollar of wages, the termination 
of those btmelits represents a substantial loss. In particular, health insurance is a 
'work-related beni'fit for HO % of the .workforce, and although some plans provide for 
'the continuation of coverage, the premiums become prohibitively expensive when 
families must pay for them individually. Finally, advance notice of an intended 
layoff, a relatively low cost benefit, is either uncpmmonly provided or so brief (less^ 
than one week* as to be useless to families trying to prepare for the loss of work. 

There are several levels upon which health professionals can address these prob- 
lems. First, giveii the extent of unemployment, it is more important than ever to 
recogni/e that the health and behavior of children is a function of the socioeconomic 
environment in wliich they live. A change in employment status of parents may be 
particularly disruptive to some families. Pediatricians and nurse practitioners 
should be able to counsel parents in managing this stress, as well as assist them in . 
securing other sources; of support. Second, we must realize that the problems of pa- 
rental unemployment recjuire political solutions. Undoubtedly, among health' profes- 
sionals there are both supporters and opponents of the philosophies of the federal 
administration. Nevertheless, professionals shonld be able to agree that the short- 
term costs to children of parental unemployment are unacceptable. Even if an in- 
crease in unemf)lovment is unavoidable, fundamental support for the children of un- 
employed workers' is both humane and economically sensible. Perhaps we should re- 
consider and advocate programs for children such as health insurance and child- 
rearing allowances which are at least partially independent of the work status of 
their parents. 

Kconornic downturns a;id the resultant unemployment are neither new to our 
nation nor i;re they likely to disappear. As Grace Abbott remarked 60 years ago, in 
commenting on a C:hildren's Bureau study of unemployment. ''"^ 

"Those who are interested in raising "the standard of our citizenship through 
better. care of the children of^the country can not regard as outside the field of their 
concern proposals for preventing unemployment and, failing in a program of pre- 
vention, measures which are necessary for safeguarding the children during a 
period of unemployment." ' _ ,,r^,, 

Lewis H. Margolis, MD, MPH, 
Hvrlth Scrricea Research Center and Buah Institute for Child and Family 
Policy, the''Uniuersity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C 

Dr. Margolis. Each month on Ihe television news and spread 
across the front pages of newspapers, the new unemployment fig- 
ures are presented, each time mching up by partial percentage 
points: 9.8 percent to 1() percent to 10.9 percent to 11.0 percent. 

These numbers sound small, but even when the actual numbers 
of unemployed are presented— so many millions out of work— we 
are still only attending to part of the problem. . . ' ' 

To the members of tfiis committee, I would like to say that 
within the next year at ieast 13 million childrerj will live in fami- 
lies where the primary wage earner is unemployed for 1 week or 
more. The question is: Does this kind of major stress on a family 
affect these children? Does it matter? 

I am here as a pediatrician from the University of North Caroli- 
na to argue that it does matter, that it may in fact have grave con- 
sequences for the health and well-being of the children in those 
families. I have been working on this problem with my colleague. 
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Dale Farran, a developmental psychologist, for the past 3 years. 
Our research is still ongoing; we are currently engaged in a major 
longitudinal study of the effects of parental unemployment on' the 
health and behavior of their children. I v^ould like to take the next 
few moments to tell you what we have learned froni 3 years of 
studying and thinking about this problem. 

First, unernployment presents a serious strte^ to the individual,, 
particularly if the unemployment is involuntary, resulting from a 
layoff or factory closing. This stress is not confined to the person 
who loses the job — it has ripple effects, spreading among all family 
members, affecting the way the family as a whole functions. From 
numerous previous research projects, physicians and psychologists 
have learned that stress produces many consequences. Stress— the 
requirement to make undesirable and uncontrollable changes in 
one's life— makes individuals vulnerable to an array of illnesses. As 
a pediatrician, if I were to select one stress as the most damaging 
and disruptive to children, it would be the loss of work by their 
parents. 

In adults, the accumulation of stress has been identified as a con- 
tributing factor in heart disease, high blood pressure, mental ill- 
ness, tuberculosis, and other major health problems. Unemploy- 
ment produces at least three stressful changes for children. Many 
of these have been described here this morning. Economically, 
fewer resources are available. Families which experience unem- 
ployment have incomes which are, on the^ average, 20 percent to 30 
percent lower thai;i. families \yith continuous employment. Declines 
in income of that magnitude Inevitably require families to cut back 
on necessities— food, clothing, medical care— for their children. 

In addition to the stress of economic hardship is the stress which 
results from a decline in status. Since, as a society we often assign 
status on the basis of occupation, the loss of work results in a 
severe loss in status.' Studies have shown that children are certain- 
ly aware of these changes and indeed experience a decline in their 
personal status as well. 

Along with economic and status changes are stressful disruptions 
in family roles. Perhaps the most obvious role change is when the 
person in the role of major breadwinner — usually the father— can 
no longer provide for the family because of unemployment. This 
may frequently cause the child's mother to disrupt her role as care- 
' taker and seek work outside the home. Either parent can, of 
course, play the brekdwinner or caretaker role, but it is the unex- 
pected change which is harmful to children. Certainly, families are. 
constantly making adjustments in the way family tasks and re- 
sponsibilities are performed. The trauma of unemployment is that 
it is. often unanticipated and unexpected, so it severely compro- 
mises families' abilities to adjust to changes. 

The stressful environment created by the loss of work has nu- 
merous consequences for adults, and these have been reported to 
/this and other congrei^sional committee^ My concern, however, is 
with the children of those unemployed adults. What are the conse- 
quences for children? 

First, unemployment appears to make children ipore vulnerable 
to the usual childhood illnesses such as respiratory infections and 
gastrointestinal infections. By itself, a cold or a stomach ache may 
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seem inconsequential, but in the context of a family with unem- 
ployment, stressed by limited resources, such simple problems cian 
become complex and difficult to handle. For example, many of 
these illnesses could in better times involve a visit to a health care 
professional. In families of the unemployed, though, the lack of 
health insurance, lost with the job, and strained finances combine 
to make the decision about seeking health care a very difficult one. 
This likely means that many childhood illnesses will go untreated. 

In addition to common childhood ills, the specter of child abuse 
haunts the families of the unemployed. Children in families where 
the father is unemployed are at least three times more likely to 
suffer abuse than children in families where the father is continu- 
ously working. Just how serious this problem is may be demon- 
strated if we assume that January's unemployment rate Will be 11 
percent. We know that the rate will be higher for parents of young 
children^ Because workers with less seniority are the first to be laid 
off, It is not unreasonable to say that 15 percent of America's 65 
million children were in families with the father unemployed 
during January, Since 3 percent of those children are likely to 
suffer abuse, that means that 300,000 children will suffer anything 
from lacerations and fractures to death at the hands of frustrated 
and embittered parents and caretakers. Put in other terms, if the 
jobless rate for young parents had been "only" 14 percent, then, 
27,000 children would have been spared an abusive episode. 

Before I conclude, T would like to try to impress upon this com- 
mittee the extent of the problem of unemployment. The monthly 
figures, as gruesome as they appear, are somewhat misleading as to 
who suffers, and to what degree. First of all, young workers, those 
most likely to have young children, are most likely to. experience 
unemployment. As* a pediatrician who is professionally concerned 
with the well-being^of children, it seems ironic that our society 
places two tremendous burdens on young adults. First, they are 
given the biological responsibility for rearing the next generation, 
but with little financial and social support when cornpared with 
other developed nations. Other nations provide day care, medical 
care, child allowances, and other child-oriented benefits. Second, 
young adults must bear the brunt of economic dislocation, sinc^ un- 
employment is used so widely as a tool of economic policymaking. I 
am sure you will agree that as policies currently stand^these soci- 
etal expectations coritradict each other. How can parents do a good 
job of bringing up the next generation when they face' repeated 
bouts of unemployment? ' 

The second reason that the monthly figures are misleading is 
that during the course of a year, far more children are exposed to 
unemployment for some period of time than in any single month. 
Using data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, Mary Corco- 
ran and Peggy Hode, researchers at the Surve^ Research Center of 
the University of Michigan have estimated the extent of/inemployr^ 
ment in 1980. , - ^ ^ «^ 

For children in intact families — that is, with a father and mother 
m the home— 17.3 percent of those children saw the household 
head become unemployed for at least 1 week, which means that 
over 11 million children experienced parental unemployment in 
1980. Furthermore, over 26 percent of those children suffered 
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througfi more thair H! weeks of unemployment. These figures 
would be higher today, of course. What do these figures mean for 
the current recession? Before employment begins* to recover, well 
over 13 million children will suffer through some period of unem- 
ployment and experience what is being described by those te^ify- 
\n\!, before this committee. 

The loss of work represents a major family stres^ which affects 
the lives of millions of children each year. Children are more likely 
to experience parental unemployment than the death of a parent, 
divorce, or even major illness. Indeed, exposure to unemployment 
is so widespread that if it were an infectious disease like polio or 
measles, our Nation would vigorously pursue policies against it. 
Members of Conj^^ress, parents, and all citizens concerned with the 
well-being of children in this country must insist upon policies 
which decrease the chance of unemployment. When joblessness 
occurs, however, we must further insist upon policies which amelio- 
rate the deleterious effects on children. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Lewis Margplis follows:] 

IMiKF>v4tKi) Statkmknt of Lkwis H. Makgolis, Pkdiatkician, Hkalth Services 
^ lU:sKAii('n ('entkh. University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill ^ 

Ivich month on i\\v television news and spread across the front pages of newspa- 
p(*rs, the new unemployment fi^^ures are presented, each time inching up by partial 
percentage points, . . . U.H percent to 10 percent to 10,9 percent to ILO percent. 
These numbers sound small, but even when the actual numbers of unemployed are 
presented— so many millions out of work— we are still only attending to part of the 
problem. To the members of this Committee, I would like to say that^jjthin the 
next year at least million children will live in families where the priWary wage 
earner is unemployed for one week or more. The question is: Does this kind of majq^ 
stress on a family affect these children? Does this matter? ^ 

I am here as a pediatrician from the University of North Carolina to argue that it 
does matter, that it may in fact have grave consequences for the health and well- 
being of the children in j;hose families. I have been working on this problem with 
my colleague, Dale Farran; a developmental psychologist, for the past three yfears. 
Our research is still ongoing; we are currently engaged in a major longitudinal 
study of the effects of parental unemployment on the health and behavior of their 
children. I would like to take the next few moments to tell you what we have 
learnV?d from three years of studying* and thinking about this problem. \ ■ 

First, unemployment presents a serious stress to the individual, particularly if the 
employment is involuntary, resulting from a layoff or fatory closing. This stress is 
not confined to the person who loses the job— it has ripple effects, spreading among 
all family m^'mbers, affecting the way the family as a whole functions, From numer- 
ous previous' research projects, physicians and psychologists have learned that stress 
produces many consequences. Stress— therrequirement to make undesirable any un- 
controllable changes in one's life~makee| individuals vulnerable to an array pf ill- 
nesses. As a pediartician, if I were to sefect one stress as the most damaging and 
disruptive to children, it would be the loss of work by tlfeir parents. 

In adults, the accumulation of stress has been identrtied as a contributing factor 
in heart disease, high blood pressure, mental illness, tuberculosis and other major 
health problems. Unemployment produces at least three stressful changes for chil- 
dren. Economically, fewer resources are available. Families which experience unem- 
ployment have incomes which are, on the average, 20 percent to 30 percent lower 
tha*n families with continuous employment. Declines in income of that magnitude 
inevitably require families to cut back on necessities— food, clothing, medical care— 
for their children. 

In addition to the stress of economic hardship is the stress which results from a 
decline in status. Since, as a society we often assign status on the basis of occupa- 
tion, the loss of work results in a severe loss in status. Studies have. shown that chil- 
dren are certainly aware of these changes and indeed experience a decline in their 
personal status as well. 
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^ AloiHC \vitti economic ;uui HtMtiis chimiKes are stresjdul disruptions in family roles. 
IVrluips the most obvious role change iHfvhen the person in the role of major bread- 
winner (usually the fatheri cjm no longer provide for the family because of unem- 
ploytnent This may frecjuently cause the child's mother to disrupt her role as care- 
taker and seek work outside the home. Either parent can. of course, play the bread- 
winner or caretaker role, but it is the unexpected change which is harmful to chil- 
dren. Certainly, families are constantly making adjustments in the way family tasks 
and rt;.sponsibilities are performed. The trauma of unemployment is that it is often 
unanticipated and unexpected, so it severely compromises families' abilities to 
adjust to changes. 

The stressful environment created by the los.s of work has numerous consequences 
for adults and these have been repf)rted to this and other Congressional committees. 
My concern, however, is with th(» children of those unemployed adults. What are 
the consecjuences for cliildren? First, unemployment appears to make children more 
vulnerable to the usual^ childhood illnesses such as respiratory infections and gastro- 
intestinal infections. By itself, a cold or stomach ache may seem inconsequential, 
but in the cotitext of a family with unemployment, stressed by limited resources, 
such simply problems can become complex and difficult to handle. For example, 
many of these illnesses could in better times involve a visit to a health care profes- 
sional. In families of the unemployed, though, the "lack of health insurance, lost with 
the job. and strained fmances combine to make the decision about seeking health 
care a very difficult one. This likely means that many childhood illimfses will go 
untreated. 

In addition to common childhood ills, the specter of child abuse haunts the fami- 
lies of the unemployed. Children in families where the father is unemployed are 
three times more likely to buffer abuse than children in families where the father is 
continuously working. Just how serious this problem is may be demonstrated if we 
assume that January's unemployment rate will be 11 percent. We know that the 
rate will be higher for parents of young children, because workers with less senior- 
ity are the first to be laid off. It is not unreasonable to say that 15 percent of Ameri- 
ca's (;:> million children were in families with the father unemployed during Janu- 
ary. Since .'^ percent of those children are likely to suffer abuse, that means that J 
will suffer anything from lacerations and fractures to death at the hands of 
frustrated and embittered parents and caretakers. Put in other terms, if the jobless 
rate for young parents had been "only" 14 percent, then. 27.000 children would have 
been spared an abusive episode. 

Before I conclude. I would like to try to impress upon this Committee the extent 
ol the problem of unemployment. The monthly figures, as gruesome as they appear, 
are somewhat misleading as to who suffers, and to what degree. First of all. young 
workers, those most likely to have young children, are most likely to experience un- 
er.iployment. As a pediatrician who is professionally concerned with the well-being 
ol children, it seems, ironic that our society places two tremend&us burdens on 
young adults, ^'irst. they are given the biological responsibility for rearing the next 
generation, but with little financial and social support when compared with other 
developed nations. Other nations provide day care, medical care, child allowances, 
and other child-oriented benefits. Second, they must bear the brunt of economic dis- 
location, since unemployment is used so widely as "a tool of economic policymaking. I 
am sure you will agree that as policies currently stand, these societal expectations 
contradict each other. How can parents do a good job of bringing up the next gen- 
eration when they face repeated bouts of unemployment? 

The second reason that the ruonthly figures are misleading is that during the 
course of a year, far more children are exposed to unemployment for some period of 
time than in any single month. Using data from the Panel Study 'of Income Dynam- 
ics. Mary Corcoran and Peggy Hode. researchers at the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan have estimated the extent of unemployment in 1980. For 
children in intact families (that is. with a father and mother in the home) 17.3 per- 
cent saw the household head become unemployed for at least one week, which 
means that over 11 million children experienced parental unemployment in 1980. 
Furthermore, over 2iy percent of those children suffered through more than 16 
v/eeks of unemployment. These figures would be higher today, of course. What do 
these figures niean for the current recession? Before employment begins to recover, 
well over l:i million children will suffer through some period of unemployment and 
experience what is being described by those testifying before this Committee. 

Parental unemployment is unquestionably detrimental to the well-being of chil- 
dren -and yet we subject milliops of children to parental unemployment each year. * 
Furthermore, w^ seem to do litt'e to ameliorate or buffer the effects of unemploy- 
ment when^it^^Lirs. We would serve our nation's children well if we would heed 
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the advice of Grace Ablx)tt, the esteemed Chief of the Children's Bureau 60 years 
^o: Those who are interested in raising the standard of our citizenship through 
^fetter care of the children of the country cannot regard as outside the field of their 
concern proposals for preventing unemplovment and, failing in a program of pre- 
vention, measures which are necessary for safeguarding the cl^iidreito- during a 
period of unemployment. , vr MwR 

In'contrast to Europe and Japan, unemployment as a strategy forS^^JHnic policy 
continues to be used in this country. In the face of parental joblessn^^T'is essen- 
tial to make available to children at least some of the benefits and services which 
were work-related. For this Committee, I would like to describe how five programs 
currently or potentially relate to children. Two programs, unemployment insurance 
(UI) and Aid for Families with Dependent Children—Unemployed Parent (AFDC-U) 
are currently in effect. Three programs, the continuation^ of fringe benefits, advance 
notice, and wage replacements are sparingly used. None of the current programs 
adequately addresses the n^eds of children. 

Unemployment insurance provides some financial support of the family but does 
nothing to ameliorate the problems of status loss and role disruption. It is important 
to point out that only 50 percent of unemployed workers are eligible for UI pay- 
ments. In order to become eligible workers must accumulate some number of weeks 
of work within the previous years. Since young workers are likely to have less con- 
tinuous work experience^ they, and therefore their children, may find themselves 
ineligible. Only 12 states provide supplementary benefits based on the number of 
dependents, but the amounts of those supplements ($1 to $5 per cjependent) are min- 
iscule. Eiven for those who qualify for UI, 30 percent exhaust their insurance before 
they are able to find workll Usually discussions of UI center around the work disin- 
centives associated with a given level or duration of insurance. Since a child is con- 
star\tly growing and developing it is crucial that benefits, which may provide food, 
clothing and shelter, not be interrupted, regardless of the effects on a parent's in- 
centive to work, I 

Aid for Families with Dependent Chidren — Unemployed Parent is a special provi- 
sion of the AFDC program which provides financial assistance to families in which 
both parents, are present, but the major breadwinner has become /unemployed. Al- 
though this program attempts to recognize that children in the/fpmiliee of unem- 
ployed workers have continuing needs, AFDC-U is offered at the [discretion of the 
states and currently only 27 states provide this assistance. Furthermore, the other 
eligibility criteria (such as available family assets) are so stringent that in 1980, 
only 10,6 percent of the families meeting the unemployment criterion actually re- 
ceived AF'DC-U. Another way to view\the stringency of eligibilityjfQr this program 
is to consider the fact that one study of those families that hed exnmisted their un- 
employment insurance (and presumably used up substantial portions of family re- 
sources), only 1L5 percent were eligible for-AFDC-U. Perhaps the most troubling 
aspect of the AFDC-U program is the stigma attached to it because of its associ- 
ation with ADFDC, which is recognized as a "w^fare" program, a^ distinct from an 
insurance program. 

Among the programs which are in limited use, the continuation of selected fringe 
benefits is a potential aid to children. Continuation of benefits after the involuntary 
loss of a job is important because for every dollar of wages, an additional 20 to 30 
cents in fringe benefits is earned. The one fringe benefit essential to children is, of 
course, health insurance. Since 80 percent of workers have work-related health in- 
surance which is therefore forfeited with unemployment, each year millions of chil- 
dren are left without medical coverage, at a time when they are most likely to need 
it. Programs which would allow health insurance for children to be continued for 
some period of time would provide needed aid during stressful health-debilitating 
times. ^ 

► Advance notice is a simple strategy that would probably serve children well. In 
pediatrics, the concept of anticipatory guidance is widely advocated. Informing par- 
ents of the problems that commonly accompany a particular developmenj^l miles- 
tone or childhood illness oftens helps to ameliorate' the anxiety assofiilated with 
those events. It is logical to assume that such guidance woujd prove helo&il to fami- 
lies prior to a layoff Unfortunately, less than half of workers are c(SVdj^ by t)rior 
notification provisions and in those covered, the typical period is only S week or 
less. Our experience in our current work is that the uncertainty about when and if 
a layoff will occur engenders almost as much stress in a family as an actual layoff.' 
Much of this stress (and its consequences) would be alleviatea if workers were as- 
sured they would have advance notice. 

Wage replacement or severance pay could help to offset some of .the financial 
stress which families endure. Nevertheless, this benefit is uncommon as evidenced 
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by the fact that only 'Al percent of* all workers in companies with more than 1,000 
employees were eligible- in ll)7H. Usually, severance pay amounts to only 2 weeks or 
, let^s of pay. 

The loss of work represents a major family stress which affects the lives of mil- 
lions of children each yeaRChildren are more likely to experience parental unem- 
ployment than the death of^ parent, divorce or even major illness. Indeed^. exposure 
to unemployment is so widespread that if it were an infectious disease like polio or 
measles, our nation would vigorously pursue policies against it, Members of Con- 
gi;ess, parents, and all citiz.ens concerned with the well-being of children in this 
country must insist upon policies which decrease the chance of unemployment. 
When joblessness occurs, however, we must further insist upon policies which ame- 
liorate the deleterious effects on children. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 
Ms. Mager. ' 

STATEMENT OF HELEN MAGER, R.N., MAHONING COUNTY 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Ms. Mager. I am Helen Mager. I am a Public Health nurse with 
the Mahoning County Health Department and, of course, the city 
of Youngstown falls within the confines of Mahoning County, 

Before I start I would like to ask that some of these things be 
entered into the record. 

[The documents refered to above follow:] 
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Giving Lkgai. Aid to Poor Puts Burden on Lawyers 

(By Peter H. Milliken) 

As poverty mounts; the burden of providing legal services' to the poor of Mahon- 
ing County is falling increasingljf upon private lawyers. 

"There are lots of folks whp are not being served because of inadequate resources 
to serve them," Robert M.' Clyde Jr., executive director of Northeast Ohio Legal 
Services, sUld, 

'it's going to take a lot more attorneys doing a lot more public service to even 
begin to pick up some of the people who are not served now . . . the ones who are 
unable, because of their poverty, to afford access to the justice system," Clyde said. 

Are the lawyers willing to help? 

*i don't think there's a problem necessarily with willingness, although I .would 
like to see more involvement by the private bat* than there is now," Clyde said. 

However, "I think the need is greatly beyond what the private bar can do," he 
added. 

Involvement by the private lawyers is only one need. More money to finance 
NOLS and similar legal-aid program^ is equally important, Clyde said. 1 1 

NOLS, with .seven lawyers, provides free help in civil matters to the poor of AsH' 
tabi/la, Trumbull, Mahoning and Columbiana counties. 

It operates on a $550,000 annual budget, $396,000 of which is federal money from 
the Legal Services Corp. Before the Reagan Administration budget cutbacks, the 
budget was $(;23,000 (with $535,000 from jSC). 

The ratio of lawyers to the general population is 1 to 450, but the seven NOLS"^ 
lawyers for 100,000 poor in the four-county area provide a' ratio of only I to 14,000. 
' To serve the poor with the same ralio as the general population would require the 
equivalent of 238 fulltime lawyers in the four^ounty area, Clyde said. That would 
cpst $17 million a year. ' 

Clyde estimated the number of Youngstown-area poor who are going without legal 
help "in the scores of thousands.*' 

The legal service has tried raising funds from private sources without much suc- 
cess, Clyde ^aid.'He ^)pes the Ohio General Assembly will soon enact a surcharge 
ort court filing fees to^elp NOLS and other legal-aid programs. 

"We're tfving not to turn away people with good solid cases, although it's clear 
tK^re is an absolute limitation on the number of divorce applicants we serve," he 
said. ^ 

It is precissly in that area that the legal service has turned over part of its work- 
load to the local bar. > 
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The federal govi^rnment rtHjiiires legal sorvices to give some of their budgets to 
the local bars for representation of indigents, NOLS gave $5,300 last year to the Ma- 
honing County Bar As8odation:>^It "has Committed $16,000 this year, / 

In return, ,fi panel of association lawyers handles about 10 divorce cases af month 
at reduced fees. ^ ' . 

Its president, Atty, Lou D'Apolito, believes the bar association will bring, the di- 
vorce cases up to date and then consider taking other cases later this year. 

D'Apolito and Clyde believe all lawyers should do'some pro bono work— legal help 
given free/of charge or flt reduced r^tes to those who can't pay the usual attorney 
; fees. , . , 

However, neither believes that lawyers should be made to do so. 

D'Apolito believes the mcyority of-- lawyers in private practice do some pro bono 
work, and that the amount is increasing. - 

He believes, too, that Mahoning County lawyers are dedicated to helping people 
who can't afford the usual fees. He says has never known a lawyer to refuse a court- 
appointed criminal case. Compensation for such cases* is minimal, he said. 

However, he notes that the number of lawyers has doubled in Mahoning County 
in the past 15 years, that lawyers now face many uncollectable debts, and that there 
has been a loss of legal work with the closing of the steel mills. 

"That makes it more difficult for them to devote more time that they know will 
not be fee-generating," D'Apolito said. . " " , ' . 

Are the young lawyers of today less inclined to take on pro bono work? 

■''I don't know that you can |tay there's ^been a basic philosophical shift,'' Clyde 
said. "There's been a very practical change in^the reality of the practice^f law and 
what one can do economically.* iSTKere are a lot of lawyers out^ there scrambling for 
less business.''/ . , \ • . ^ 

Senior partners in several jl&cge Idw firms in Youngstown all said their firms do 
some pro bono or comnriunity-seryi^e work, either for individuals or nB^i-profit orga- 
. nizations. The amount ib difficulf-to. quantify exactly, they said. ' ^ 

They indicated that lawyers in private practice often will perfdrm community- 
service work without charge for chUrches", educational institutions, and civic and 
charitable organizations. " . 

Staff lawyers at the EteBartolo Corp.- and Cafaro Co. (each company has six) also 
perform some pro bono'^ajad comniunity-service work on an individual basis. 
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Budget Crisis Threatens Trumbull Nursing Home * 
(By John Goodall) 

Warren.— A budget crunch is threatening to take the TrumbiiU County Nursirtg 
Honie the way of the dinosaur unless the county commissioners can tap additional 
funding sources. 

. An 11 percent drop in the county's anticipated revenue for 1983 is forcimg* the 
commissioners into a second round of budget hearings starting Monday. They w;ill 
meet with department heads to discuss cutbacks in personnel ^nd service. 
SjjJThe financial pinch is forcing them to cast a reluctant eye towards the nursing 
Tiome. The facility represents a drain of more than $500;000-on the general fund. 

"As an institution it's great," Commissioner Margaret Dennison said. "The pa- 
tients are happy and well-cared for. It's a very kind thing to cio. But when you con- 
sider it's an optional service ^ind that we're facing cutbacks in our basic services, it 
becomes questionable." 

Mrs. Dennison said the county faces a choice — to close the facility or ask the 
public for the funds to operate it properly. "I favor putting it on the ballot," she 
said, "With the budget problem being what it is, we have to find out how the people 
feel," * : • 

A levy may be the only viable option left to county officials. Commissioner Antho- 
ny Latell ^id, but he is against quick action on the matter. 

Commissioner Arthur Magee, a strong advoacte of the nursing home, has pleaded 
for time to seek ways to shor» up the facility's finances, and Latell said he should be 
granted that opportunity. ^ 

. An infirmary, Mrs, Dennison said, could house total care patients and those with 
the nriost potential to 'develop a sudden health crisis. The others, she said, would 
remain in the present buildings. » 



^ Mii^oc vowt'd to gi) ovrr- I he liomr "stom to stern" in an effort to cut costs and 
investigate potential sources of ^Lln(^in^^ . , - . 

J>ast year the county spciU $701,11^1 to operate the home and received ^$2.'ir),2iJ() in 
•income from such sources as Medicaid. "Only a Httle 5)ver $4, ()()() of that revenue 
canu- from iMedicare," Ma^^'e said. "I'd likti^to find out if we can get more of our 
patients to (jualify for Medicare or other healt^;l programs." 

'Vhv previous board of commissioners had authorized a $2,()()0 study of Ihe Medi- 
care problem by tlie Columbus consulting firm of Clemens, Nelson & Associates. 
"They gave me the word informally that we can't get (Medicare," Latell said. "They 
used. only' .about $700 belbre they found it was no go." 

in any case, the county home is certain to continue operating throughout 198^1! 
The county will receive the deed to the JM-acre property rK?xt year from thje federal 
g()vernm(*nt Cinder th^ stipulation that its [)resent use is retained to that poi^t. 

The isolated complex o(T Route 7 was the former Brookfield Radar Base. It 
became the Cf)unty home in 1I)()4. 

^S. . . . . 

(I'Vniii thv Yoiin^;sU)Wti Vindicator. .Inn. VAH'.\\ 

AwAiTiNc. Inkvitaulk ForK{'L{)sukk, Family Fkki^ Imprisonkd in Homk 

(.'AMraKhi.. "Bexnaciette Tablack and her family ape^'p^-isoners in their own home. 
And even't hough their prison will' soon be taken away,ithe bars will remain. 

Mrs. Tablack. a divorced mother of two children, rri£iv be forced to leave hef home 
in the next two months if foreclosure procedures are rtrnipletqd against her. 

However, her house is all she has now. I / ' 

She and her Iwo children,' a 17-year-old^ daughter ar^^i ID-yea-r-old son, who live at 
101 Lourdes Lane, [lave no car and no access to public transportation. Because of a 
lack of m()l)ility and high unemployment, no one in the family ,i^Wt)rking. 

The family is living off Mrs. Tab lack's monthly chc<|g^om the Aid to De- 

pendent Children program, food stamps and $18(5 per mprtTb^tfer son, Mark, receives 
in goiu'ral relief welfare funds. ' 

Ah()ut a year ago, her ex-husband, John, was laid off frofn Jones & Laughltn Steel 
Corp. and. could no longer make house payments to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association in Columbus. Mj-s. Tablack said. 

The company filed; a complaint in Mahoning County Comrhon Pleas Coart^and 
Mrs. Tabdack was delivered a summons. She answered in a letter to Dennis Reimer, 
attorney for Federal National Mortgage, and Judge Elwyn V. Jenkins. 

Mrs*: Tablack said she feels the letter has e^^plained her situation, but holds no 
hope for a rep'rieve'from the eventual foreclosure. 

"I can .understand their position," Mrs. Tablack said of the mortgage compatiy. 
"There hasn't been a payment On this house in alm.ost a year. 

■'If they have somebody ready to move in the next week— I can understand that," 
she said. "But if they're ;ff(>iag to make me go out on the street and leave the house 
{'mpty, they aren't gaioip^.^ar.ythfng." 

That possibility is vQj^y\j;eal for Mrs. Tablack, who, from her front porch, can see 
three dispossessed houses in her -neighborhood boarded upland unoccupied. Two 
have been badly damaged by vandals, she said. • 

Reinier said the mortgage compatiy hopes to have the foreclosure procedures com- 
plete Jtnd the house put up. for sheriff s sale possibly in several months, depending 
on the direction of the court. 

"We do have sympathy, but there's ribthing we can do," th^attorn'e)^ said. "It's 
out of our hands. ^ / 

He said he would refer the case to the U.S. Department Af Housing and Urban 
Development office in Cleveland, which has programs that may be able to help. 

fl(*wever, there is little HUD can do for Mrs. Tablack. 

Johnnie Walker, head realtor clerk at the Cleveland HUD office, said the only 
program available for the Tablacks would be if HUD acquired the home and rented 
to the family. 

But because Mrs. Tablack is unemployed. She probably would not qualify, Mrs. 
Walker said. 

"They have to have the funds to pay rent, and if they are not working, I don't 
think they would qualify," she said. 

MUD probably will refer Mrs. Tablack to public housing, she said. 

The Lourdes Lane home had been financed through HUD's 235 program, which 
paid a percentage of the house payment based on income. Programs that pay more 
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have biH»n canceled indefinitely, tmid Edward iKotnik, chief appraiser at the Cleve- 
land office. > / 

Ezell Armour, dirjector of the Mahoning County Welfare Department, who became , 
aware of the problem when it .was referred to him by Judge Jenkins, said he also^ 
can do noth'ing to help. ^ 

**We haVe done»all we could for this lade," Armour said, adding that his ((epart- 
ment sometimes does not have the means to give all that is needed. 

"What we can give people is inadequate: We can't give them what they need," he 
said. ^ ^ 

Jenkins also referred Mrs. Tablack's letter to Domestic Relation^ Judge John J. 
Leskovyansky, but he, too, said there was nothing he could do. ' 

Mrs. Tablack haAno whcTP--io go after she is evicted. Hfet parents are both der 
ceased, and she hc^ mTrelatives m\the area to take her and her family. 

Her ex-husbaiid, now living in Struthers, "does whatever he can," Mrs. Tablack 
said. "I'd go on the witness stand — anywhere — to tell them he's done everything he 
can." 

Since he has not been able to make house payments, he tries to make amends by 
buying things for the children and paying doctor bills, she ^id. 

And while she still is making payments on a car that "blew up," the Tablacks are 
staying put in a house that may not be theirs much longer. 

Until she is told to leave, Mrs. Tablack said, sIjB^will stay in the house. 

When asked where she will go if she is ev^ct«l, Mrs. Tablack said, "I have no v.^ 
idea. There's no way I can even go looking for another place." . 

Her situation is unusual. Armour said. 

"We have a lot of clients like this. People here are up^against a lot," he added. , 



[From the YoungBtown yindicator, Jan, HO, 1983^ 

Only 29 Percent Pay City Income Tax^ ? 

; (By Bertram de Souza) 

Fewer than 30 percent of Voungstown's 115,436 residents are paying city income 
tax today. , ^ ^ ^ , .... 

Put another way, most Youngstown residents are getting services from city gov- 
ernment for which they do not pay a cent. 

Yet, said Gary Kubic, deputy finance director, there is. 5;ontinual demand for such 
things as police and fire protection, health services, snow and ice removal, street 
lighting and rlrnTijifrrrtai^ ^ 

But, he add^, the demand is not being matched by an increase in revenue re- 
quired to offset the higher cost of operating government. 

"It is conceivable that over a number of years, without a significant number of 
jobs being created, Youngstown will never be able to continue providing the level of 
services people are accustomed to," Kubic warned. 

The deputy finance director is .compiling data on the city to show what has hap- 
pened to the industrial and tax base; over the past decade. 

The figures also support the Vukovich administration's contention that without a 
5^nificant growth in the city's work force, Youngstown^ as it i^j^loday, will ce£ise to 
exist. ^ ' u 

Using 1980 census figures, Kubic has calculated thaCa mere 29 percent of the 
city's population pays income tax. . ' / / 

The census figures show that Of the^ 115,436, 28 percent are 18 years old and 
under; 20 percent are lr9 to 29 ^ears; 31 percent, 30 to 59; and 21 percent are 60 and' 
more. 

"If you;take the 18 and under,. whom we know aren't working, and the senior citi- 
zens with fixed incomes which are not taxed, that's 4^ percent of the population 
who aren't potential income producers," he explained. 

This leaves 51 percent 'as the potential wage earners and taxpayers. But with 
Youngstown s jobless rate at 22 percent— Kubic claima. it is closer to 30 percent— , 
only 29 percent are actually working and paying taxes. * 

In 1970, 49.*7 percent of Youngstown'S 140,909 population paid income taxes. 

Kiibic also points out that the taxpayers in the 29 percent will account for slightly 
more than half of the $20.1 million the city expects to collect in income taxes in 
1983. . ' ; 

About 47 percent, he said, will come from noryresidents who work in the city. 
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'Vhv .si^Mifu-am-*' of this fiU't would ho cvidont iftho Ohio le^is'latiire %id povornor 
hc)vv to pri't;surv from townships and pass a hiw reiiuirinj.^ cities to reimburse 50 per- 
cent of the taxes paid by non-city resideiiUs who work in the cities. 

The elTect on the city's operation would be devastating, ' ^ 

"The community as a whole, including local government, has to begin looking at 
the social /economic data that describes the level of conditions in our community," 
Kubir said, '^t's -imperative to begin understanding what's going on." 

lie contends tliat recent statenients by some policemen and residents regarding 
the city's financial situation reflects a lack of knowledge about what has occurred. 

The eity^mnot continue providing the same level of services without un^increase 
in the income tax revenue, Kultic said. This increase will not materialize unless def- 
inite steps are taken to create jobs. 

"The only way to offset the downward trend is by implementing' a well-developed, 
. giMU'rally afcepted mid-range ecc^'iiomic growth plan for the city,' Kubic said. "The 
budgetary process for the city slfSuld be projected for a five-year pefiodi We should 
evaluate and determine how we wfact the police, fire and public works departments 
to be in five yeats." . '.^ 

' ' '-A' • ' , 

Ms. Mack^ir. Articles froni>Ve6terday's Youn^town Vindicator, 
which I did not have an oppcrounity to cut and mount, because I 
think they are very importan^'pirid address two things: (1) Some of 
the plights of the family and; some areas of the country are not 
abl(^ to pick up more of the co^t^for serving their people. 

One of the articles that I v^(iuld like to submit is that only 20 
percent of the people in Younggtown pay income t^x. When you 
read it it states that this is the-pnly portion of the popiilation that 
has an income and are able to contribute and pay taxes |o the city. 
So this is the reason why services arej being decreased. 

Further down it say^Ohio owes^ ^billion to the Federal. Govern- 
ment for jobless loan^ So, of cours^qbviously the State of Ohio is 
not in a position to ^ck up more costt^rfof* services. 

Giv^ing legal aid to poor puts bui^en on lawyers. This within 
our own area so people w4io have financial problems are having dif- 
ficulty if they are, involved iq some le^al action even getting some- 
one- to helglhem in that area. * , ^ 

There is also an article that addresses a family*s {problem with 
foreclosure on their house and it is called,^ "Waiting inevitarbly for 
foreclosure. Family feels imprisoned in their home." * ' 

Another tirticle'says, "Foreclosures on^^io^d as Salem banks carry 
delinquent mortgages," ancJ^thpt is about the banks trying to dg 
their part in helping niaintainffiamllies in their. homes. 

Another one that doesn't have *to^ do with young people ..but also 
addresses the economic plight, of the commutllti^s which would be 
both in the JMahoning County area and ^ Trumbull County,* 
budget cris^s threatens Mahoning County nursing home. IVfahoning 
County also is selling their nursing home because the taj^ b^ase has 
eroded so badly because they don t have the.tfunds to keep 'these 
homes. % 

Another agency needs clothing, men's- size, women's clothing and 
shoes. All of these are out. of the paper. f ■ , ^ 

Before I^ddress you in a way I feel most comfortable, I want to 
read some facts to you and you can tie these into what I am going 
to say. These are facts from Mahoning County and these are gath- 
ered from agencies within our community. ^ * » 

We have a lot of things that are negative about our community 
but we do have some good things in that all the agencies that are 
there work very well to provide service. . , 
. One, unemployment is listed to be at 22 percent. * 



Two, there is an increase in the /number of child abuse and child- 
neglect cases with a decrease in/ the number of case workers in 
children's services to handle the increased load because of budget 
cutbacks. 

Three, a greater than 200-percent increase in utility costs in the 
Youngstown area over the last- 5 years. This is the greatest in- 
crease of any area in the State and it is the area with the highest 
unemployment in the State. 

Four, an increase of greater than 100 percent in persons using 
free clinics; and that would be our clinics. 

Five, a dec^ease in the number of patients visiting private physi- 
cians, s 

Six, the schools in more affluent areas show continuing increases 
in the number of children on free lunches or reduced lunch pro- 
grams. I took 10 schools and these are in the more affluent areas 
because if this i^ a picture of the affluent areas it would be obvious 
what it would be in like the inner city areas. 

Currently on free lunch programs"-tfeere->are 3,151 children. On 
free lunch programs, 2 years ago there were ^560. 

Currently on reduced cost lunches, there alre-1,039. On reduced 
lunch programs,. 2 years ago there wasN917. 

Battered persons said that they had^an increase of 25 percent 
from 1981 to 1982 in the number of persons utilizing their facilities. 
During a current jjpfonth period they sheltered 137 people and 
they say they see weir number's droppmg because the people, after 
they hsay^feceivea their services, have nowhere to go but back to * 
the sffifaii^n that they left which sonj^times makes the whole situ- 
aticm'^Vse so they choosie not to leave; 

Seven, help Hotline has shown ja significant inefease in the 
numjt>e|r of calls they receive. There have been- increases in .both 
suicides ai^d threats of suicide. | ' - v . ' 

Eight,". i¥^^ntal health centners saw increased /lumbers of clients 
for co^^nselling services, butCcould notice appreciable decreases in 
numbers as persons exhausted their insurance berfefil^. 

Nine, in surveying only, the largest of our fouir.'iicj^ljds it was 
found that there was a^ increase of 18.5 percent in the l^t year of • 
persons using their facility who were unable to pay in some way. 
They also have on th^ average in the hospital 10 persons a day who ' 
have absolutely no insurance coverage. 

Ten, the severe budget problems in Mahoning County hav^.ne- 
cessitated a change in policy governing payment for hospit^il care 
fqri^^cipients of general relief and these are the people who are un- 
en^ployed who don't have children, and wouldn't qualify for AFDC 
They will now pay for only 3 days st^y unless the hospital's utiliza- 
tion review committee deems that a longer stay is necessary then a 
maximum of oply 7 days will be paid for. . 

Eleven, more young children are being seen with emotional prob- 
lems which appear to have a relationship to family problems. 

Twelve, statistics gathered from'^m'^aternal child health funded ' . 
clinics in Ohio show Mahoning County to have a greater percent- 
age of children with low hemoglobins than any other area in the 
State. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Thirteen, the Salvation Army and some community chufches>>v 
have establishec} soOp kitchens to fped the needy. 

-V > ■■ . ■ ■ 

18-483 0 - 84 - 5 . , ' \ O * 
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Ohio, the two largest counties Uiat make up the Mahlprting Valley 
havevfewfer nurses per ratio population than anywhere else in the 
^ State.] ^.^ ' . ' ' 

- Manoning County has one nurse for 26,317 persons. Trumbull 
County has one nurse per 30,233 persons. 

■ This is provisional data from the State of Ohio and its data that 
was taken from seven counties in Ohio, with the highest unemploy- 
ment rate. There has been an increase in infant mortality in six of 
the seven counties from 1.080* to 1981. Five of the seven counties 
had an increased rate-of premature births from 1980 to 1981. TKare 
has been a significant increase in the number of women in tnese 
counties having babies in 1981 who received no prenatal care at all 
as compared to women in Ohio as a whole. 

The Children's Defense Fund of Ohio projects that over the next 
3 years pot^tially 60,000 children will be born in Ohio to parents 
who have no health insurance benefit* because of unemployment 
Or underemployment. 

These are just a few^facts I thought I would throw in about, nu- 
trition and pregnancy. A pregnant wonSan passes on to her child 
nutrition and vitan\ins. The first 8 weeks of pregnancy is the most 
dangerous to the fetus. High risk factors during the last two tri- 
niesters are poor nutrition, anemia, no prenatal care, mothers 
below the age of 15, and substance abuse. 

For a point of information, fetal brain cells and brain cell growth 
are the most rapid at the latter part of pregnancy. If the brain 
cells are redmred in number they are never replaced. Good nutri- 
tion is essential to normal growth and development of the fetus, 
and to facilitate the birth of a normal healthy baby. 
. I feel that I am here not to talk about what I know but I hope 
that I am here to be the voice of the people that I see day in and 
day out, 5 days a week, listening to their problems, I find it very 
difficult to go home at night and liot continue to think about them 
on my own time. 

As public health nurses, we don't have the traditional role that 
most people see as a nurse. We don't wear a white uniform. We 
don't work in'a sterile environment. We don't have adequate facili- 
ties to >york with. We meet the people where they are. We see the 
children in thfe school. We see the mother in her. home. We see the 
family at our clinic. . " 

So I think we are in kind of a unique situation where we can View" 
the problem frbrp.ia little differentaspecft than mostlpebple 

We see the community a little more i;a; its' total piCtU|^.^rW^'^ 
the economic proBlfems because y^e are sr taic-suj^ported 

We also know the families' probleirfe because We .deal wifh'tliat^ 
every day. . ' ■ . , ' , ^ 

Mahoning County is primarily a rural- county with mo§t of the 
health services provided iir hospitals centered' m .the city of 
Ybdngstown and its immediate suburbs. For the people that live in 
the rural area, there .is no mode of public transporationl ^any 
times the people that live in those areas have no jfrajisportation 
facilities at all. 
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The only clinics that serve these areas are the clinics that the 
health departments provide and that would be well child clinics 
and WIC clinics. Both are funded with Federal funds through the 
State health departments. The well child clinic in Mahoning 
County, although the; State of Ohio as a whole had a decrease in 
"their funds for 1982-83 fiscal year, the State, in assessing the needs 
of the area, literally increased the budget of Mahoning County for 
services to well child clinics while other areas of the State were de- 
creased. This was solely based on , the demonstrated needs of the 
, area. r*' 

As I stated before, the conditions that we work under are less 
than adequate. It is someitimes cofd. We wear insulated clothing 
and have heaters but the important thmg is that people sit for 
hours to wait and receive these services under the same conditions 
that we work under. , 

.One of our facilities is a. bar. We work side by side with the bar. 
We have a happy time that day. Our cars have become storage 
closets. We carry everything except' large .equipment with uS from 
site to site. 

We always have adequate (supplies of formula that we have had 
donated from the formula companies, 
^^..^—jye 'Carry food, clothing, vitamins, anything that we can beg or 
borrow or get free because we know that the people we are going to 
serve are in need of anything that we can get. 

It is not uncommon for our staff to personally pay for medicine 
. or food or other emergencies that arise that we don't have time to 
look for other resources in the community to pay for. ■ ' 

The emotional drain on a staff- after putting in days like this, I 
think you can almost imagine what we go through, especially when 
we have several nurses on ouY staff whose husbands also are unem- 
ployed. One is on indefinite layoff. The other lost his job when a 
steel mill closed with no possibility of ever going back to work be- 
cause he' is in his late forties or early fifties and with the job 
market as it is in our area his chances of ever receiving a job are 
almost nonexistent. 

These nurses have additional stress in dealing with their own 
problems and dealing with the problems of the people that we try 
to serve. 

For me, some of the things I see bring back vividly some of the 
things that I endured during my childhood that I would like to 
keep suppressed. I was born in 1934, another time in the history of 
this country when things were not too great. My father was a coal 
miner, so needless to say, we were very poor. I was the oldest of 
five children. 

I remember many days sitting down to dinner and my mother 
not eating, waiting until after w^vere to make sure that there 
was adequate food for my father^nd for the children. Many times 
my mother didn*t eat. 

Today, being an adult, I realize it wasn^t that she wasn*t hungry 
or that she wanted to wait. She wanted to make sure that her 
family got fed first! 

I see that happening today witly mothers. I look at my mother, 
she has many physical problems,^nd I wonder how many of her 
physical problems that she is experiencing today are directly relat- 
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ed to her under-nutrition during the time that she was pregnant or 
during the time th^t she was a' young mother and that she is 
paying for this today; literally sacrificed herself for her family, and 
then . I can't help but wonder how many of these young mothers 
today ar^ going to in their later life, experience physical problems 
for tne same reason. ' 

In talking to children that we see in our clinics that are sent by 
schools for physical assessment because in the State of. Ohio, before 
a child can be placed in special learning classes, there has to be a 
physical examination done to make sure that there isn't a physical 
reason for the child's learning problem, not just a learning problem 
in itself. * ■ 

^e talk to the children before we- do a physical examination.' We 
talk to the children by themselves and thert we talk to ^ei>jnother. 
In many cases when^ we talk to the children we find thA tliere are 
problems in the home that are overwhelming these children that 
.distract theit attention .and make it almost impossible for them to 
direct, their attentions toward the learning^^process. 

We talk to the mother and she generatly confirms that there is a 
problem going on in tke home. ^J^t of it can stem back to the.eco- 
nomic situation that they find ddpbriorating. 

I can also identify with this child because l remember as a little 
child lying in bed listening to my mother aniJ my father arguing 
over money and econonriic problems and worrying whether I was 
the cause of their problem or if one. of my parents w6uld leave and 
I vyould be stuck with one parent and no one to care for me. These 
children surely hay^he same fears, tf 

Today, things^s^jsuce wiore complicated' and there are more external 
pressures bearing down on these children than ther|? were at the 
time I was growing up. . ' ' " 

I listen to these , children and these mqthers and I can't help but 
be affected by their problems. • - . 

Over the past 2 years, and especially this last year, we have seen 
more than 1.00 percent increase in the number of childrerf using 
our well child ^clinics and the WIC clinics. t ' 

The WIC clinic i, feel has been the most beneficiaL Federal pro- 
granri ever given to peopk. It gives direct services to people that 
are in need. It gives,^;foo^to"the people that need it and when I 
hear that in the proposed; byjdg^^ this is one program that is being 
considered for reducflaii^.vit rafifceg me want tp sit down and cry. 

I have worked with 'this ^jgfani. I see the -impact that it has 
made. I also know hovy'.hadly^TSfeel when I have (o tell people that 
we can't put them on ijie pro^r'dicti because there have been Federal 
^cutbacks. And we have had tb' mal^ greater restrictions on the 
number of people that we put on the program. 

We have waiting, listai; People ■ Jiave to .wait approximately^/* 
months to get an appointrngnt to qom.e to a WIC clinic. We see 40 
-to 50 at each clinic • r J " ' - 

Last December we.,had> 6,t)00 people in Mahoning County on the 
WIC program. We J^etatold by the first of Marqh we had. to reduce 
our numbers to 4^&k)^^* ^' ' ^ ' v. ^ - 

-r; EarJiejr wjUj^^/i^^en given aiower nuaibei^liut because a, little 
more ' ' " . ^ * . v ^ * 

moyed 




lie through from the Fi^eral . Goyepnmerit.rth^ ^^^^ 
ii;ipc|K6nup to 4,500: ;f " " ' ^ 
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But the problora that we find, we already have almost 800 people 
that we have certified that are waiting for slots to open before they 
can become actively enrolled on the program. 

Mr. MilIer, Are those pregnant women? 
^ Ms. Mager, Pregnant and breast-feeding women are priority one. 
Some of them are children with nutritional needs or health prob- 
lems that would make them eligible for the program but the prob- 
lem is that some of these people will never get on because the preg- 
nant and lactating women, of course, will^ be taking priority over 
the children. 

From my observations, along with the dramatic increase in the 
number of persons requesting services, the startling revelation of 
the segment of the population that is in the greatest need and has 
been the most affected. 

The middle-income family, which is the largest segment of our 
population and the largest group of taxpayers, now find themselves 
in a situation which is out of their control. The emotional impact 
on the family can be just as devastating as the economic one. This 
segment of the population has traditionally been able to solve their 
own problems. 

For the first time they find that they have lost control of their 
lives and have to depend on others not only to give them emotional 
support but to help them literally feed their families. 

Some of the examples I would like to cite to you, a few things 
that we have seen in our clinic and if you watched the CBS news 
program last week, the very last family on their program was our 
child. I* 
' It was very. difficult for me to approach this mother and ask her 
if she would be willing to come forward with her story aTbout her 
child because once she did this, the whole community would know 
they had a problem taking care of their own child. 

As. soon as the mother walked into the door with the child we 
knew there was an obvious problem. We just had to do some labo- 
ratory work to confirm our data that the child had severe nutri- 
tional anemia. H|e had a hemoglobin of 3.7 grams. 

We called qp;;pl]iysician and the child was hospitalized. He re- 
quired two units Of blood before he could be discharged. The physi- 
cian called us before discharge, making sure that we would follow 
this family, and stating that if there was anything that he colild do 
to help get the food for this family to please let him know. ^ 

Npw, let me tell you this is not a'family that would not take care 
of their children. This is a father who always worked, who always 
took care of his family, who found himself with no ^oney coming 
in. He has exhausted all of his unemployment benefits. 

The child, by the way, was 11 months old. They had to take the 
child off of the formula and they put him on 2 percent milk. We dp 
a 24-hour diet recall on all of the people coming/through sO when 
we see what the mother was giving this child and the other chil- 
dren, they weren't denying this child anything that they weren't 
denying, all of themselyes. The diet was deficient for all of the 
family... , 

What made us f^el badly was because we had 50 other people 
waiting in the hall we couldn't deal with the feelings of the parents 
which I am sure, having someone go to the phone, call a doctor and 
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say take your baby to the Hospital right away, and not deal with 
the feelifigs of that mother and father affected all of us because a . 
lot of guilt was placed on these people at this time. , 

We didn'^ have the time to say, hey, we understand your prob- 
lem. We understand you didn't have the money. We understand alf* 
of these things but right now we have to deal with this baby. 

That mother and father voluntarily agreed to-go on television to 
tell their plight because they said if it helped one other family it 
was worth them having their identity known. 

That was the child Xvhose name was listed in the Children's De- 
fense Fund's publication that just was released last' week. 

We hdd another child, 10 months old, that we found with severe 
nutritional anemia. This child was a little luckier than the otheV 
child because the physician was able, to treat the child without 
having to have blood, transfusions. / 

We saw a pregnant woman in her thircj trimester with a henio^' 
globin of 7 grams which I think the doctor \yould attribute tfi'being ' 
in tbe critical stage. We don't' yet^know the outcome Qf this 
woman's pregnancy. She hasn't had her baby yet.. - 

'^^But if you take into mind what I told you abput^the nutritional 
status and the brain cells of the baby d^yeloping»in*the last part of ' 
theifhother's pregnancy, I wonder what mil happajj/vith this child. 

By the way, the first child that:.was ;On W-I^ him last week. 
This child is doing well as far 4s:'j4iist^m^^<!^ goes, but he still 
has quite a bit of developmentaiMe.li&% and fij^sti,ll is way below 
the fifth percentile for his height^ for^jM^a^ for age. 

We see a lot of children in clinicl- yrii^' severe dental' problems. 
These are mostly in their permanent- pfeth- Most of tbese^childr^'" - 
will have no teeth by the time they SStt^ adulthood. v""-' " ^ 

I think we all know for godd digestipn arid-good ..n^astication of 
our food we do need our teeth^ao^r am ^ure a lot of these cMdr^^^'^ 
later in life will have problem's- ttet are^a ditect result of their ih^ ' 
ability to properly masticate their food. ' ..r' ' " 

With local sources of money being alnjost nonexistent' it becomes 4 
rnore d'^ficult each day for Pf encies and othertcommunity. organiza- 
tions to meet the ever increasing demand for hplp." 

There is no part of the community that has not been negatively 
affected by this severe economic situation. 

I believe as a Nat'ion bur priorities are wrong and that time is 
long overdue 'for us to rearrange them to meet the needs of our 
people. Surely as ;the richest and most compassionate country on 
Eairth we can make certain that the very basic needs of our own 
people are met before we start caring for the needs of the rest - of 
thq world. 

[The prepared statement of Helen Mager follows:] 

, Prkpared Statement of Helen Mager, R.N.- Mahoning County, Ohio 

. In tho process of preparing this paper, the problem I encountered^ was "how can I 
effectively be the voice for the people to^whom I ^have a responsibility to see that 
their voices are heard, about the very difficult times they are now experiencing and 
ha v<? been experiencing over the past few years." As public health nurses, my staff 
and I have been overwhelmed trying to do the best we can to help so many people 
who find tht^mselves/in stituatiops they don't know how to handle. » 
: The population that we serve is approximately 145,000. We have a field nursing 
staff of four nurses. I am the Nursing Director as Well as the Nurse Practitioner for 
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the Mahoning County Health Department. The services that we provide are too nu- 
merous to elaborate. It would be easier to say that we serve all segments of the pop- 
ulation. We serve as nurses, social workers, ruttritipnists, counsellors, friends, client 
advocates, and ar.y^ther capacity that is necessary^* We also serve as .school nurses, 
^ I believe that we have opportunity to see a more' complete picture of the needs of 
the community because of the type of involvement we have in the community.' 

Mahoning' County is primarily a rural county, with no public transportation out- 
side the city of Youngstown and very limited service to shopping malls in some of 
the suburbs. It is not uncommon in the rural areas to find people with no mode of 
transportation. The majority of the rural areas are considered to be medically un- 
ilcrserved. The physicians and hospitals are concentrated within the city of Young- 
stop and the near suburbs. 

The only clinic service offered in these rural areas are those provided by the Ma- 
honing County Health- Department, and these clinics do not provide direct medical 
care to those needing qiedical attention. These clinics are only Well 'Baby Clinics 
and W.I.C. Clincs: 

The Well Chird^Clinics are operated with funds provided by the Maternal Child 
Health Division oftH^^Ohio' Department of Health. Without these funds, these serv- 
ices would hot be'p^bvided. It is the expert-^aff of the Maternal Child Health Divi- 
sion that make it possibFe for us to provide the service that, we do. They keep in 
frequent contact with the counties that they serve, and are always available to lend 
assistance uvhen needed. They know the needs of the counties and the funds that 
they receive are allocatea based on need. In fiscal year 1982-1983, Maternal Child 
Health Funds to the State of Ohio were cut. The appropriation of grant funds to 
Mahoning County were increased because of the demonstrated need of the area. 
Other counties where the need was not as great found their funds reduced. 

The coijditions under which our clinics function are less than adequate. They are 
cold in the winter, and require us to yrarry heaters and to wear insulata|^lothing. 
Patients have to wait sometimes for hours in these same conditions to r^liye serv- 
^ice. AH the space we utilize for our clinics is'' donated, so we must be grateful that 
we have space from which we can provide service to the people. One of our sities is 
in a Legion Hall where we hold clinic side bv side with the bar and its customers. 
Our personal cars have become storage closeig. We carry everything except larger 
equipment with us from site to site. We also carry formula, food, clothing, vitamins, 
and anything else w^dcan obtain free that we know is needed by our fafriilies. It is 
not uncommon for oiB^|taff to personally pay for food, medications or other emer- 
gencies that ai'ise that nel|Ljmmediate solutions. 

The emotional drain wonting day after day in these depreseing situations seeing 
things deteriorate rather than improve definitely takes its toll on the care provid- 
ers. This is especially true.for several of our nurses whose husbands are on indefi- 
nite layoff or who have lost their jobs due to plant closings. For me personally,' this 
brings back vivid parts of my childhood I would like to keep suppressed. I was born 
in WVM, another difficult time in the history of our nation. I was the oldesti9f five 
children. My father .was a coal miner and we were poor. I see things occi^rring in 
families today that I also experienced first hand. I can remember my mother not 
eating until we are were fed. Sometimes there was not enough food for^her. Other 
mothers are doing this today. They are putting the welfa5*e of their families before 
their own personal needs. I ofter wonder how many of my mother's health problems 
are directly related to her lack of good nutrition during her pregnancies and her 
years as a young mother. Then I have to wonder how many of our young- mothers of 
today will also have sacrificed herself physically for her family?. 

In talking to children sent to-our clinics for physical assessment by the school be- 
c^se the children are having learning problemE and are being considered for place- 
ment in special classes, we find that *n some of these chilaren, the problems at 
home are overwhelming them and they cdnnot direct their attention to their stud- 
ies. Mothers will then confirm that there are conflicts in the home and most of 
them center around the families deteriorating economic condition. I can teadily 
identify with the year that the child is experiencing. I can remenber as a child lying 
in bed at night listening to my ,partents argue over the same things, and worry 
whether I was the cause of their problems or if one or my parents would leave. 
These children surely have the same fears, today, things are more complicated and 
there are more external pressures bearing down on the child. I listen to these chil- 
dren and the, mothers and can't help being affected by their problems. 

Over the past two years, and especially during the last year, we have seen more 
than a 100 percent increase in the number, of people using our Well Child md 
W.I.C, Clinics. This has been most dramatic in the W.LC Program where w.wimg 
timt* for appointments is two months, and there are 40-50 persons attending fach 
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clinic. At a time when the need is the greatest, our funds have been cut more than 
20 percent. In December, wo had O.OOO persons enrolled in the ;pro^ran^, in Mahon- 
ing County. Federal Funds were reduced afifl we were instructed t6 reduce our en- 
rollment to 4,500 by March 1. Presently we have approximately 800 persons already 
certified for the program who are waiting for openings to become available before 
they can be actively enrolled in the program. Because of the great demand for help, 
the local, W.I. C. Program found it necessary to place more restrictions on require- 
ments for eligibility to make sure the service could be provided to' thos^. with the 
highest priority. 

From my observations, along with the dramatic increase in numbers of persons 
requesting service, is the startling revelation of the segment of the population that 
is in the greatest need, and has been most affected. \ 

The middle income family, the largest segment of our population and the largest 
group of taxpayers, now find themselves in a situation which,is «ut of their control. 
The emotional impart on a family can be as devaslating as the economic one. This 
segment of the population has traditionally been able to sovle their own problems. 
For the first time, they find that they . have lost control of their lievs and have to 
depend on others to not only give them emotional support, but to literally helo 
them to feed their families. <^ 
Sowe examples of problems that we have seen in our clinics are: . 

jre nutritional anemia in an 11 month old child requiring hospitalization 
transfusions. This child stT^l has some developmental delays that are at- 
^^directly to his nutritional deficiencies. 

pther child, 10 months old, with severe nutritional anemia found in time to 
ttively treated without the need of transfusions. 

evere anemia thgb. 7gms.) in a pregnant woman in her third trimester of preg- 
. It is not yet known what the outcome of her pregnancy will be. 
''filany young children are ^seen at Well Child Clinics with severe dental caries in 
their perVnanent teeth. There are no resources that address this problem. Many of 
thesti children will be.wparing dentures before they reach. fidulthood. . 

With local sources of rrioney being almost non-existent, it becomes more difficult 
each day for , agencies jjjid other community organizations to meet the ever increas- 
ing demands for help. There is no part of the oommuity that has not been negative- 
ly affected 'by this sever^ economic situation. 

I believe that as a A^^ft'^i^Dri^^ities are wrong, and the time is long overdue ■ 
for us to , rearrange theijgtS^JMphe-Jie^ds of 6Ur people. Surely, as the richest and 
most compassion^ir^^j&li^t^^^^ ean make certain that the very basic 

neeos of'iftur, owii people aVe mpt before we start caring for the needs of the rest of 
Ihe world.' ' ^ . ' -i'.; > - 




FACTS FOR MAHONING COUNTY 



1. Unemployment rate 22 percent. 

2. Increase in number of Child Abuse and Neglect cases with a decrease in the 
number of caseworkers in,Childre'ns Services to handle the increased case' load be- 
-cttu^B of budget cutbacks. 

^^ Greater than 200 percent increase in utility costs in the Youngstown Area over 
the last 5 years. Greatest increase of any area in the state and the area ^ith the 
greatest unemployment rate in the state. . 

■1. Increase of" greater than 100 percent in persons Using free clinits. \^ 

f). Detfre£ise-in fi'uniber of patients visiting private physicians. ' y 
^ i>. Schools in more affluent areai^ show continual Increases in the number^! chil 
dren oh free lunches or rec^ii -ed cost lunch program. 

Following figures are frof: Ip^uburban and rural schools: 

C urrently on free lunch program — 3,151. 

On free lunch program 2 Vears ago — 2,560. > 

Currently on reduced cosf lunches— 1,039., \ 

On reduced lunch programs 2 yearf^ago — 917. 

7. Battered Persons had a ^5 percent increase from 1981 to 19S2 in the number of 
persons utilizing their facility. During a current three month period, they sheltered 
persons. . . ^ 

H. Help Hotline has shpwn a significaiU increase in the number of calls they re- 
ceive. There has been increases ifi both suicides and threats of suicide. 

9. Mental Health Centers saw increaj^ed! /numbers of clients for counselling serv- 
ice.s, but could notice an etf^preciable decrease i;i. numbers u.s more persons exhaust- 
ed their insurance benefits. ' 
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10. In surveying only the largest of our (bur hospit<ils, it was found that there was 
an increase of IS. 5 per^'ent in the past year of persons using their facility who were 
unable to pay in some way. They also have on the average in the hospital 10 per- 
,son.s a day who^ave absolutely no insurance coverage. 

11. The severe budget problems in Mahoning County have necessitated a change 
in policy governing payment for hospital care for recipients of General Relief. They 
will now pay for oply three days stay, unless the hospitals Utilization Review Com- 
mittee deems that a longer stay is necessary, Then a maximum ofonly seven days 
will he paid for. 

12. More young children are being seen with emotional "problems which appear to 
have a relationship to family problems. 

1:^ Statistics^gathered from the Maternal Child Health funded clinips in Ohio 
show Mahoning County to have a greater percentage of children , with low hemoglo- 
bins thart other areas in the state. , ' 

11. Thg Salvation Army and some community churches h^ve established "soup 
kitchens" to feed the needy. 

ir>. Public Health Nurses are the only health professionals that give direct service 
to families in their .homes. In the State of Ohio, the two largest counties that make 
up the Mahoning Valley have fewer, nurses per ratio of population than anywhere 
else in the State: -Mahoning County 1:26,^^17; and'STrumbull County 1;<}0,233, 

I'K(3VISI()NA1. DATA TKOM THE SEVEN COUT^TIES IN OHIO WITH THE HIGHEST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

. 1. There has been an increase in infant mortality in G of the 7 counties from 
■n)SO-U)Sl ; ^ 

2. Five of the seven counties had an increased rate of premature births from 
1I)S()-1!)81 - 

There has been a significant increase in the number of women in these counties 
having babies in 1981 who receive no prenatal care at all as compared to women in 
Ohio as a whole. ' j . ^ , v 

The Childrens Defense Fund of Ohio projects that over the nexi three years, po- 
tentially .fiO. 000 children will be born in Ohio to parents wh'o have no health insur- 
ance benefits because of unemployment or under employment. 

.IMPORTAt^T FACTS ON NUTRITION AND PREGNANCY ^ 

\/A pregnant woman passes on to her child nutrition and vitamins. 
.^2.' Tfie first 8 weeks of pregnancy (Embryonic Period) is the most dangerous to the 

' ;V*High risk factors during fhe last two trimesters: a. Poor nutrition; b. Anemia; c. 
'^iNo . prenatal care, d. Mothers be)ow the age of 15 years; and e. Substance abuse. 
";.f Fetal brain cells and brain cell ^roviith are the most rapid at the latter part of 

pregnancy. If the cells are reduced in nurpber, they are never replaced, tJood nutri- 

tior^' 13 eeeontial to normal growth and development orH3eJ*etus, and to facilitate the 

birthiof a rior,m"al hettlthy baby. 
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Mr, MilIer. Thank you. , / i 

Dr, Walker, have you also scaled back' th6 WIC prograiftjin terms 
of priorities? - \ 

Dr. Walkb^i. Yes; we have had to scale back in our State. ' 

Mr. Miller. Have you lowered the afee at which you>SHl contin- 
ue to treat children? Children up to 5 years old now. Have you 
moved that back? . - 

Dr. Walker. We have shifted that back, yes. 

Mr. Miller, Pregnant women still remain the highest priority?- 
Dr. Walker. Yes. I * ^ 

Mr. Miller. What kind ^or waiting list are you experiencing in 

Michigan? ' 

Dr. Walker. I think we have about 35,000 families waiting, 

mothers waiting. 

M>. Miller. Do you know how many pregnant women that is? \ 

Dr. Walker. I don't have that figure. The average waiting time 
is about 2 months but we don't have the exact figures here. 

Mr. Miller. For pregnant women? 

Dr. Walker. Yes. ; 

Mr. Miller. So a woman would come to see you when she is 3 or 
4 months pregnant? ^ , , 

Dr. Walker. Roughly, yes. '. 

Mr. Miller. And she might not get on until the^ fifth ihpnth of 
pregnancy? ^ 

Dr. Walker. Yes. ' 

Mr. Miller. One conclusion of the studies of the WIC program 
has been that the, ^earlier we siaw the pregnant woman the more 
success we had in terms of preventing low-birth weight and attend- 
ant probtems, " . 

As you know,< that program is currently scheduled to be level 
funded for this.yeapand we will have to see what happens. 

Ms' Mager. You asked about tjie age of the children. "We have 
had to scale back to not taking children who are over SV2 y^ars of 

Mr. Miller. Is that in Ohio generally or in just your program? 

Ms.' Mager. That-us in our program because we have such an 
over-abundance of'people that need the program and that we know 
that many of these children that are 3V2 will never get on the pro- 
gram because the pregnant and lactating women vyilTtake priority 
over them. ^* ' . . . 

We are taking waiting lists. We are telling them the possibility 
of them ever receiving service is almost nonexistent. 

Mr. Miller. But, in spite of that, you still have a waiting list 
among pregnant women? 
' Ms. Mager. Yes. *" y 

Mr. Miller. Well, that will be JukJffesting. The other committee 
will be hearing more about thatT 

I want to thank you for your testimony. J think what you have 
demonstrated parallels what the previous panel "presented in very 
specific instances. The resulting malnutrition oi:^the instability in ' 
the family for example. I think what youShave suggested is that in 
areas of high unemployment there ^re som^ general characteristic^ 
that can be attributed to these famUies-^certainly in terms of the 
statistics which you have put togetherj^or Michigan, Dr. Walker. 
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I would jUst hope that Congress will start to come to grips with 
the kinds of services that are needed. When you tell us, Dr. Margo- 
lis, that 13 million children are going to^experi^nce unemployment 
for, longer than^a week, that is a significant number of children 
having impressions Tormed under that kind of Stress. 

Children are 9ur future, yet absent that recognition of what this 
policy pf high unemployment is doing to these children, it has .a 
hollow ring to it in terms of political rhetoric. 

Ms. Mager. You might.^find interesting som^ing we have done 
, \vith the W^C program, although the State may not approve. We 
• feel that iPthe mother qualifies and she worries about her baby we 
are giving tjjfe mother a choice because they are on it and t\ie b^by 
'Ss not. ^ ' / 

She is going to be able to have it anyway. She can make the 
choice between her or her ba^^Ft.we try to teljlher th^t it is best 
if she stays on because if sWi^^j^etting 'the niitriepts the baby is 
getting it but she is always wot-rying that if things get worse at 
least she knows her baby will have something coming. 

You can't make her see the rationale in it being more beneficial ' 
for her to stay on. It seems to make her feel guilty if she is taking 
it and the babyy^n't.-Many times they will opt to pu^ the baby on 
rather than themselves when it would seem to be better if they did 
the opposite. ^/ 7. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Owens. Any questions? :,fr 
4 Mr. Owens. No, thank you. ':/* 

Mr. Miller. One of the things that a numbei^ of pedple have 
^ talked about this morning, and^J wonder^pcf ^f"]^u wouW like to 
elaborate on it,^is- the idea that these ^ate^-young families. ^Mr. 
Kildee said in Flint if you are under 30- ydfe'are, probably unem- 
ployed,* because of seniority rules or other circumstances. We are 
talking about young families with young children. Comd you elabo- 
rate on that? . V 

Ms. Mager. We:find primarily the mid-twenties to mid-thirties 
age ^roup. Few are coming for services that are over 35. It is that 
group most definitely affected. In our area especially, /many of 
those probably will not be called back to their jobs. * ' 

Dr. Walker. We alsa see it in the younger age group. An inter- 
esting element here is that we have found that in this age group 
mothers are cancelling appointments betause they do not want to 
appear at the clinic and indicate^ that, the^ can't pay. It is a sense 
.of pride. It is having an. effect m.people we see at the clinics. 

in the younger age group there is a sense of .pride that we don't 
want handouts, we want to pay for what we get. ^ 
Mr. Miller. Thank you for your time and trouble. v 
Dr. Margolis, if you will leave .the othf r document with us, we* 
would very much , appreciate that. We are very interested in the 
progress of your study in this area. 

~ Perhaps we can learn (r^^m some of our current unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. ^ ■ 0 

Finally, the committee "will hear from father William Kelligar, 
executive director of the United Catholic-Social Services of Omaha, 
Nebr. and I believg he^is also testifying on behalf of th^ Natior^l 
Conference of Catholic Charities. ; ' - ^^^^^^^^ 
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STATEMENT OK KJlT.HEK WILLPAM KELLIGARV EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, UNITED CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICES, OMAHA; NEBR^ 
ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL- CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES { V - ^ , 

Father Kelligar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thought j^ou were 
going to say the time of the gentleman from Nebraska has^^xpired. 
It usually happens about this time of (lay. Does the House-call you 
into quorum calls soon? ' \ * 

Mr. Miller. We will wait and see what they do. 
Father Kelligar. I am Fathef Bill Kelligar, executive director of 
United Catholic Social Services, Omaha. I appear today as spokes- 
person; for the National Conference of Catholic Charities, arl'^rga- * 
. ijization comprising 700 Agencies and branch agencies, 230 institu- 
tions, including pro|^rams ranging from child care to homes for 'lhe 
" aging. . . / ; ; 

Our programs litilize the services of over 80;G00 volunteers annu- 
ally in addition to our staffpersons and directly served more than 
, .1,470,000 individuals in 198L The Catholic charities agency is an 
integral part of practically every diocese in the United States. The'^ 
^ diocese is our organization of church structure. ' " ^ 

Mr. Chairman, may I express our gratitude to you personally for - 
* your work for foster care Children ar^d creation of^the Select .Com- ; 
mittee on Children,, :youth and Families pf theTSouse of Repre-^ 
sentatives. Tliis co^mn^ittee is very important. . 
. About myse1f*>Bhea4 a typical Catholic charities agency emjploy- 
ing 115 peopl^ in 17 difl'erent programs, 9 locati<^s, 2 of thern in 
outstate Nebraska, wi^h^^-a^^udget of $3 million. In.outstate Ne- 
braska, one of our offices is in Columbus. Shortly before Christmas 
' in nearby Schulyer, the Land ^f Lakes beef proceagipg plant closed, 
500 people out of work. Heavy impact, wrong tim^ of year, lots ifl" 
reasons involved, but a small community of 3,000 people hit savage- 
ly by unemployment in, the wintertime, devastating effects on the ^1 
people. Most of 'them had never knjpwn unemployment. 

Our agency budget reflects a mixture of church funds, State of. 
Nebraska funds United Way funds And program fees. In the early- 
years, as far as CathoHc Charities agencies were concerned, we car- 
ried all the load ourselves. We provided the services, received most 
of our money from church ^yrces, also some frona program fees . 
' ^^but prfictically none fron*i any kind of State or Federal body. 
. * Over the years thiese agencies have developed a working^ partner- 
ship with* Federal programs. State and local furidirfg sources, city 
and county included, and this has markedly increased in the last 
, decade. It is a good working partnership with Government and pj'i- 
vate and corporate donors. / " 

In good times our agency provjdes counseling for married people 
and for people about to get niarrie4." We provide services for adop- 
".tive parents. We deal with spouse abuse,, single parents, ,jieighbor- 
hood programs,, and alcoholism services. We are theiargest service 
provider in the State of Nebraska which contracts with the State 
\ Sfor alcoholism services. 

'* Jn the last 6 months, really very recently,' w,e have seen dramatic 
changes as unemployment and the fear of unemployment haye 
even^truck Omaha. Our rate is not high when compared with the 
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kind of.places we have heard about this morning, Flint; Mich., for 
instance. Our rate is about 8 percent. Things work from both coasts 
toward the inneripart of the Nation. The fads beginning on the 
'.east or w^st coast- take 2 or 3 years, sometimes; Cads,' spcial prob- 
lems, trends, whatever. ' vJ* • / - 
You fly from the Bay Area to this city and we are midpoint, mid- ^ 
^ point between Mexico and Canada, and it takes about 2^ to 3 years 
for things to hit us. / , / *^ 

Mr. Miller. You better hold on to your pants then, if that is the ^ 
case.. ■ \ ■ / ' , ' 

Father k^:LUGAR. Usually we can look at what i§ happening else- 
where and know how it is going to be for us about 2 years dowh the 
road. We have been lucky, but I can recognize the effects of our 
unemployment rate on our agency pr<6gran^af: ' - ^ ' ' 

1 asked several of the people heading' pitgram areas. before 1 left 
town Friday: Tell me exactly ^what. in -your work you have found as - . 
a restilt of unemployment. I am going to testify^Jbefore some people • . \ 
in Washington on what is happening. They said counseling loads . ' 
have increased. Fees, people are unable to meet them. The counsel- ^ ■ ' . 
ors have said there has been a mdfked increase of child abuse in • " ' 
the la^t few months^ ' • ' ^ . ' . " ' , / ' 

We placed lasi year ab6ut^ 35 /babies in adoptive homes, .saw 
about 200 unvyed mothers, 6ut 3 of our adoptive fathers have been 
thrown out of work in the middle of the adoption process. Our 
unvyed motl)ers and single parents, find it quite difficult to obtAin 
jobs. Increasingly they are turning to'v^lfare. This used to be. an 
area they could get.jobs and manage to raise the child. * ^ 

' . Among agencies as a whole in the metropolitan area, half aj^jmil- 
. Lion people, thetje has been a 35-percent increase in requests for ^ . 
basic services during 1982. All agencies who receive something 
{torn Government sources,' and that is probably about half of the 
functioning agencies, find themselves turning at the same tim^ to . 
voluntary sources and to private contributors. . . 
Feeding the hungry is the most dramatic 'and serious problem, 
siest waji^ to measure the effects of unemployment. We meas- 
•^-"hgainst i9^2» The system in Omaha .is that the various - 
^support several different pantfieis. These food pantries ' > 
fds ai the - parish or ^onijregation level arid , are adm'inis- ^ 
Agency people. * - 
In 1-98| our^\wn pantry servec^ 8,046 individualls, fest year, 
]i8^270> up 10,286, more than a 100 percent increase. Most of. this 
increase occurred during the last .6 months of the year. In money; 
■ terms, irt4981 we spent $41,00p; last^yfer, $92,000, so again a dou- 
bling:^ Mo^t^of the individual's that Were served are not *'individ- 
uals,'* but • th^ are really children, families, but the largest 
number of individuals will be atjtually children. only scratch ' 
the.surface of/feeding hungry people through the pantry program 
because we iimit ourselves* to 3 days of food certain times of the 
year. r - ' ^ ^ 

If you add the pij-ograms together wje are not doing.very much to v / 
me^t the hunger problem, and .Governrnen^ has to play a larger ^ 
rc^le. Orlando, Fla. has a similar story. There is a dramatic increase 
for emergency services, including housing, utilities, food. In 1980 
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they served Tn the food prograrh *3;356 people, in 1981, 4,751, in 
1982,6:954. v^T- ; ; , 

One program proyidin'g a'. hot meal atSdidday served in 1980 
6,500; in 1981 about .the sam^ number; but in 1982, 7,260 people. 
One ^ay in December last year the ; all-t^ttie high of 339 was 
reached. The normal daily average is 240. Orlando is an area 
where people from the North go because it is warmef. The mild cli- 
mate attracts people, but the shelter facilities are strained beyond 
their bearable limits. 
In 1980 they served 15,458 people. That figure increased in 1981 
, to 17,831. Last year, a 25-percent increase over 1980— last year they 
handled 20,291 people. The churches and the rest of the voluntary 
sector are doing all that we can. We do well what we try to do, but 
what we attempt falls far short of actual need, 

I think that picture is 'multiplied across the country for our 
ct Catholic agencies. If you taki the unemployment rate in Omaha 
I and multiply the rates eIse,wMere you have a good idea of whqit un- 
employment is doing to fanfiines and children. ; 
There ar^ two kinds of poibr people, the chronic poor, the nev^. 
, poor. It is an'^important distinction. The -chronic poor have in our 
area given, up. They are under ediicated and under skilled, have 
scrambled for years' to cope with the system. ' Professional and 
;trained people have the jobs. Today the chronic poor ar^ truly de- 
feated and hopeless in our metro area. The new poor have recently 
. • been laid off. They have never needed assistance, have no place to, 
go, are becoming the homeless,. Often they are evicted. Landlords 
used to extort their pound of ftesh, and now they are willing to 
take anything just to keep- people ia t];ie\r places. ^ the. presenr- 
time. " / \ 'i^.W J 

, ^hat'is ominous in a sense. The only^ sign of hope I can detect 
* was the remark^he ^President made in the State of the Union ad- 
dress last week wj;ien he said that Government is part of the solu- 
tion. Of course it is part of the solution. I am 55 years old. For 48 of 
the»last 50 years it hasi)een cqmnrionly agreed policy in this coun- 
^ try that Government was in partnership with industry and private 
voluntary sector people in working out, solutions to oUr problems. 

That has been ^the accepted political wisdom shared widdiby 
both parties. Only in the last 2 years has this been questioneqHMte 
' very hopeful to see this pri/Tciple once again recognized. Cei^Mfy 
our agency has become effective because it is a partner with Irov- 
ernment. In this case it is State Government, bat in partnership 
with govefrnment as a service provider. It is not accurate to say as I 
read ouite often that social service prograrns have been cut to the 
bone/ That 'is not an accurate statement. \ ~' , 

Ml*. Chairm^an, budgeif cats as they affect social service programs 
have! cut into the l?one— not to it, but into itXSocial program cuts 
have gone^ too far dTid they have begun to cost more than sii'ch cuts . 
c^n ever be worth ih. monetary terms. 

Specifically; What doeg,the National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities suggest? Specifically, in . the last session of Congress, both par- 
^ ties^ agreed to do something about the homeless. That was lost in 
X^the year end shuffle, probably that, conference, report,.^e under> 
^ stand that' legislation ^will be introduced this week to pmvide S30O 
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.''l5lj^ion to addiesH tlu\problefn of tfie'Koteeless. .We urge its quick 

f^Saage before the ravages of winter are ovej. 

understand this can be*<lone.quickly,,the money can be distrib- 
uted quickly, that there is a mechanism that can make the money 
flow rapidly. Mortgage foreclosures. Why* wait until this is a disas- 
ter? Perhaps some form of mortgage interest '-guarantee can be 
addpted. That way no capital'^is lost, but the interest guaranteed. I 
suggest that will be less expensive than the eventual v/elfare costs 
when an individual loses a farm or a home, a major asset. 

'We have seen the national TV look at farm sales. Prevention in 
the area of loss of farm or home is an area worth considering. The 
White House is exploring a plan to house the poor in unused Fed- 
eral facilities. Take a quick lopk at that. Our agency in DenVer re- 
queriifed something similar 8 or 4 months ago and^:*^ far nothing 

^hhs come of it. * ■ ^ T , 

Fourth, public service jobs. Who are we kidding?. Creation'of tem- 
porary programs for needed public works' and improvement of es- . 
sential facilities is not a was|:e of money. Unemployment can be 
eased only by employment, the sooner the better. How many more 
children have to suffer while this issue is debated and finessed, 
suffer unnecessarily. 

Finally, the creation and funding of the Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families. Inipact of lir^mployment is only a 
small part of that committee's agenda. The governmental' role in 
the welfare of children again is only a ^all part, but I am sure 
that the energy of the House of RepresAtatives is vital ^to the re- 
vival of our Elation and this proposed committee can be a real 
source for such energy. 

' There are two kinds of suffering, unavoidable suffering and un- 
necessary suffering. Any priest will deal often with^ unavoidable 
suffering, and we try to alleviate that in a variety of -ways, and 
prayer is certainly one of them. Unnecessary suffering — the unem- 
ployed people who have; risen in out midst during this past year ^ 
are surely *in the category 'of unnecessary sufferers. They look to 
yjou fo# help. Agencies working with them and for them look to you , 
for-help. Please do not let such an opportunity slip away. 
Thank you. ^ 
[The prepapiid statement bf Rev. William Kelligar follows:] ' 

Prki^arki) Testimony ok Rev, William Kelligar, Sxecutiv^ DiREcJrtiK, ^ United 
Catholic Social Services, Omaha, Nebr., for the National^ Cojii^ERfiNCE of 
Catholic Charities 

I am Father Bill Kelligar, Executive Director of United Catholic. Social Services, 
the Catholic Charities agenQLof the Archdiocese of Omaha. appear today as 
s|)okesperson for the Nation51H|^ference of Catholic Charities, an- organ izatiori* 
comprising TOO diocesan and brarwlt^genties and 230 institutions which include' 
programs ranging from child^care toTnomes for the aging. Our; programs utilize the 
services of over 80,000 volunteers in addition to dur staff persons and directly served 
more than ^^47^,000 individuals in 1981. The Catholic Charities agehc)*.is an inte- 
gral j>art of every Catholic diocese in this country. < 
' ' Mr. Chairman, may I express our gratitude to you personally for your work for 
chiljiren in foster care and particularly for your efforts in creating the Select Com- 
mittee on Children', Youth and Families of the House of Representatives, 

As Executive Director, I head a Catholic Charities agency. We employ 115 people 
in 17 different programs in nine differentfjocations (two of them in outstate Nebras- 
ka) v^dth a budget of nearly $8 million. Over 300 volunteers assisted us last year. 
OurHbudget reflects a mixture of Archdiocesan funds,. United Way funds. State of-vt 



Nobraskur tundH, and proKriun leen. In tho earlyryfears, priva.te agencies ca;'ricd most 
of the-^iocial sc^rvices workTocgl. Oyer. (he years, CathoJii<».<3h«l4tiei9 agencres have de- 
veloptfd: in partnership . witfr fedeir'di' state .^d local funding sources, city and 
county. This has increased marke<^ly in^^h^yfast decade, but jt has become a good 
- working partnership with government as well as private and ckir^)^<rate -donors. 

In good times, our agency provides counseling for marriMf people .and people 
about to become married. We work with adoptive parents and single p»i*nts, with 
jK'ople involved in spouse abuse, with neighborhood programs, and-with' alcoholism 
services.. Wt* «re the largest not-for-profit service provider whiqh oSnlVacts with the 
State^of Nebraska for alcoholism services. * 

Th^ last six inontliiJ have been some Tdramatic changes fop.- uS as unemployment 
and even the fear of unemployment have struck Omah^. 'Hiings begin on both 
coasts and work inward— trends, fads, social problems. When they finally reach us, 
they are firmlv established elsewhere. Our unemployment rate is only 8 percent. 
We are lucky. However, I can recognize its effect on our agency work: 

Counseling loads have increased, and people are less able to pay fees. 

A marked increase in child abuse has occurred in the last six months. ^ 

Three of our adoptive fathers have been laid off duripg the adoption process. 

Our unwed mothers and singFe parents are now filWing it difficult to obtain jobs 
and are turning to welfare. 

' People in our halfway houses are experiencing similar job diHScuIties. 

Among agencies as a wjidle in the Omaha metropolitan area (500,000 people), 
thepe has been a 35. percent increase in requests for basic services in 1982. All agen- 
cies who received .'.'something" from government are being. Sent at the same time to 
ypluntar>' sources, i.e., contributors. 

f*e|^g the hungry has become a serious problem. I think it is a clear illustration 
of thiPrnpact of unemployment in Omaha. We have a good food Jiantry system, sup- 
ported by the churches. Our owjp pantry is one of the largest since we are 35 per- . 
cent of the population. , 

In 1981, our pantry served 8,01f) individuals; in 1982 the pantry served 18,270 indi- 
viduals. -Most of this increase occurred in the last six months of the year. Most of 
these individuals were children. ' In' money terms, 1981 involved $41,017, and the 
, 1982 figure was $92,161, more than double.- We only prpvide three days food to. a 
family, and that only three * a year. Similar limits govern other pantries. We 
are on^ scratching the sur f feeding hungry ' people. Private agencies simply 
cannot meet the needs. Gov(: iient has to play a larger role, ^rt - - 

The Catholic Charities agency of Orlando, Florida has a siniilar story. There are 
dramatic increases in requests for^emergency services, including housing, utilities, 
food. In 1*)80, 3,356 people requested emergei^^y seiVices; in 1981, 4,751; and in 1982,. 
f),954. One program providing a hot meal at- Tfnid-day seFV^6,510 people int-Novem- 
ber, 1980; 6,600 people in .November, 1981; and 7,260 people m November, 1982. One 
day in December of 1982, the all-time high of 339 people served was reached, where- 
as the normal daily average was approximately 240 people. Figures for emergency 
.shelter include 15,458 in 1980; 17,813 in 1981; and -20,291 in 1982. High unemploy- 
ment in the North and the mild climate in the S9uth combine to make the area 
attractive to the unemployed but-strain emergency services beyond their limits. The. 
story is similar everywhere. ^ ' 

, The churched and the rest of the voluntary sector are doing all they can. We do 
' ^1 at what we attempt to do. What we attempt falls far short of actual need. If 
ym take our unemployment rate in Omaha .and multiply for high^ unemployment 
rates in other cities, you have a good idea what unemploym^n^t is doing to families 
and children, and it is not a pleasant picture. *- 

There are two kinds of poor people— the chronic poor and the new poor. This is aQ 
important distinction. The chronic poor have now simply given up. They are underfr* 
ducated and unskilled. They have scrambled for yfears finding ways to cope with the 
system. Professional and trained people have now grabbed the few jobs, available. 
Today they are defeated people, truly defeated and hopeless. 

The new poor have recently been laid off. They have nev^r needed assistance. 
They haye no place to go. Many are becoming. the homeless. Often they are evicted. . 

The only sign of hope I can detect was/;a remark the President made in his State 
of the Union address last week. He said^hat governmpM is part of the solution. Of 
course it is. I am 55 years old, and for nearly 50 yeiffs that has been the accepted 
political wisdom in this country, shared wid«y by bot\ LJartJ fes. Only in the last two 
years has this been questioned, and look lynat has happened! It is very hopeful to 
see this principle once again recognized: CertainK' our agency is very eftective be- 
cause/it has state* government as a service provider partner. 
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It IS not jici iinilc io say I fint .V.ovMVnniont has "been cut to thu bone." Mr. (Jhwir- 
nuin, bud^^el I'lits. as th<.'v all (Tt Tamil ics inui children, havo cut into the bone. S6cial 
proKrani ciits have ^^^one tuo far, and they have be^^un to cost 'hiore than such cutB 
ran I'ver hv wortfi in monetary terms. , 

What (i&es N( '( '0. siiKKi'^t/K'fH'cincally? In the last seiiktoi;! of-Congress, both parties 
a^^reed to do something about the horr^^d^^fi. That was lo'^it in the yeur-end shiifne. 
\Vr inulerstand tfiat le^^ishition will be'iixtrHiAjviced this"' week to provide $1^00 million 
to address the problem of the [i()ineleHfa'l..\\[p certainly urge Itfj quick passant? before . 
t lie rava^;es of! winter are over. * • 

Second. mort^aKe foreclosures are a serious problem. Wliy -^^l^until tfus becomes 
a disaster? Perhaps s()me form pf mort^^a^i' interest ^^uarantt - ^^be adopted. I sug- 
gest that will be far less expensive; thaii ^ he eventual welfar' ^wtw when a family 
loses such a major asset. W^' have-all Seen national TV look at a farm sale or two. 
Prevention in the area of loss of farm or home is an area well worth considering. 

Third, the White House is explorin^^ a plan to house the poor in unused federal 
facilities Take a ijuick look at that, and I stress quick. Our agency in Denver re- 
(juested something similar three or four months ago and still does not have a facili- 
ty. 

Fourth, public -Service jobs deserve serious consideration. Who are we kidding? 
Creation of temporary programs for needed public Works and improvements*^f es- 
sential I'acilitie.s is not a waiite of money. Unemployment- can only be eased^'by em- - 
. |)l()yment ,'and t he sooner th^ better. How numy more children have to suffei'-^hile 
I his IS debate(i and suffer unnecessarily? ,^ ^ 

Finally, the creation and funding of the Select Committee on Children, -Y^uth and 
Familieswieeds approval. Impact of unemployment is only a smaft part af this Com- - 
' nuttee's^igenda The gov(jjnmental role in the welfare of children f^rtcjU^imilles is 
another nmall part. I am sure that the energy of the House of Rep^OT^\La,t^yes i^j- 
vital to the revival of our nation, and this proposed Committee can be a real,jJoiirce 
for such energy. q ■ 

There are tw() kinds of suffering—unavoidable suffeflng and unnecessary, suffer- 
^ ing. The u'()em[)loyed people who have risen in our midst during this past '^ytyiiy' 
surely fall into this latter category. They look toyou'for help. Agencies which work 
with them and work for them look to you for help. Please do not allow the opportu- 
nity to help slip away, . ' 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for your statement. 
As important as the statement was in the stak^ of the Union V 
that those of us-in Government rhust lead the to tliese solu- 
tions, I think' your statement this morning, iuit is accurajje fdr 
other charities and religious organizations that you are doing all 
you can, must be brought home to thosfe of u& in the Congress. 
There is, I believCj^^^enera^l belief that somehow these serviceman 
still be expandedlTiBk there are still more resouirces^available'^lh 
' the religious arvd *«^kharitable communities to handle fehe- dire 
straits of the cou^y|^H| ; - - ti . 

Father KELLiG^^BKg^ the^problems is that so many of iis ar^ 
going at the samd^Pn^fcttere were a phaseoiit situation, if Lliere 
, w^re a longer timb gap, Then tjj^e .CQiHd be a moveif^ent in^'that 
direction. , / i ' 

The problem is>simply too lar^^ 'the private sector ft respond- 
^ ing adequately. They are doin^^ell ip. some areas, but4hef^ is no 
' way-that it c%n' be met with just voluntary sector help alone. It is 
larger than that.- . , ' . ^ 

Mr. Miller. Prior to the>uts in CETA a-nr* VJS^A^^d ACTION 
programs were your agencies using any of those individuals? c^ 
FatheriyKELLiGAR^ Yes/^ We developed '^bout 3 ^^s!t^ ago in the 
city-*)f Omaha a:3iJsfelter for abused women. w^^able to get* 
• that only withi^ETA help.,That vyas^a good ^g|ple^ starting a 
program and providing people that* went on us. Two people 

^ started th^re, csipielo the mainstream prograrp^f the agencyvarid 



eventually ^movod onto the oducation- systeifi onq, a^, a counselor. 
That program wOMld not have begun without CE3|fe<j{]'. 

It has survived because. I have gone to thQ ■Bipi^n of Alcohol 
and Druj^' Abuse and obtained a contract tnMe/Tlhat' is State 
L money. The shelter has "two sources of State monfey, a bill dealing 
with domestic abuse, the other is the alcoholism funding. In addi- 
tion to ^hsit we have United Way support and public support. We 
have tried in the;4i^ene^ to build four different major sources of 
support so that if tme bb^lns to sag a little we don't go out of exist- 
ence. That program is a good illustration of that. . , 

Mr. Miller. The fact is that reduction of CETA job slots affected 
'the charitable nonprofit organizations? 

Father Kklligar. Of course, adversely, and ^lot only prevented 
us from developing new prpgperfns, but it prevented us from devel- 
oping people who needed those jobs. 
Mr. MiLLEK. Mr. Owens? ^ - 

Mr. Owens. Could- you e^qjto^ate on the' statement you made 
about the private sector? Havbj-the spokesmen stated that they 
have dono all they can do? Are they just not doing any more and 
not sayihg much about it? It is" important to know their position 
since the President assunjes they arie going to tafte up the slack. 

Father Kklligar. The example of a United Way fund drive— we 
have limited goals. We don't try to increase 'that* too dramatically. • 
Our goal in the last campaign was a 9-percent Increase 4nd we iust 
barely achieved 'that. Thj^t is^the Tirst year 'that we were that close 
^to goal. Usually we go over by a greater majority: That is heavily 
supported by corporations and busihesse§. . A-;. 

A lot of that is ^itructured from 2 weeks' payrell d.eductions. 

Mr. 0\Vens. Tfe goal was not increased rafter the budsfet cuts to 
take up the slack? o 

Father Kelligar: No. Theresas -about— by United Way, ?50,000 
was set a§ide fay the disappearing funds, and th'at was utili^ied^ but 
;that is not a very^Jlarge sum ^f money. That wasn't nearly what 
disappeared from%ie programs. Our agency was. not affected by. 
tjie loss of Federal funds directly: Our contracts were^ State con- 
tracts. ^ " ^ / ' • 

However, there had been a Federal grant which was part of the 
whole block gr^nt that came down that expir.ed, but wee m^ag^d to 
enact State legislation increasing alcohol taxes-. I app^red^before 
the legislature, appropriations committee two times in the last -iZ 
years and both times I \yent to them* asking them to incnv^isfeJ^iGp- 
hol taxes. ^ ' ' 

The realitv is as the Federal money begins to dry up at the State 
level, and tnis is why I say the programs are cut into the bone, 
what h-aTppens. at the State level is that thei States, some of them 
have increased taxes.TOurs has "not yet. We are faced with that ne- 
cessity, but ours refused to do that last year. People employed ifi 
the department of public welfare and public institutions are laid 
off, they find jobs elsewhere and are not replaced so that there is a 
shrinking/of staffs and services provided and pretty soon" that 
begins ^hit the services provided fo'people and it always hits the 
9Jfildr^^#first. 

' Mr Owens. Is there is an ongoing systemmatic relationship with 
the private sector. Are the spokesmen for the private sector stating 
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» that they*^|iiive clone an inVch as they ijin do and they are not going 
to do more or do they have plans to dcyniore? 

Father Kellig*. They have not developed plans to do more. 
They haven't said you are getting as much as you are going to get. 
Nobody ywill make that statement: only for public relations reasons. 
They h^ve done as much as they can reasonably be expected to do 
at the present time. They are hit by recession,, too^' 

When the United Way funds were :aIl!oc!a ted ^fH the last cycle,'? 
some people felt when they were awarding a' 7-percent increase to 
an agency they didn't like to do that because they were working 
with firms where peoTple.had Been laid off. They hated to see an - 
increase in our funding becaqsp thfe'^lknew people in their compa- 
nies that ,had been laid off. ' '^o . 

Mr. OwENS/l'hat .may ifesult in, decreases? '^^fc'^ , 

Father Kklugarc-^II depends gn the corrimitte^. If w^^'^ee a turn- 
around and more jobs^^ people back to work; that money will in- 
crease. When there is less money in the profits of corporations^ ^ 
then of course there is less money in i\^e charitable donations- of 
corporations. • ' ' ' . - * 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. > - , . 

Mr. M^ix^. Thank you very much for your testin^pny and for 
bearing with. us. * , 

Father Kklligak. May" I have permission to submit this later? It 
is. in note form and I will get it to your staff. 

Mr. Miller. You'certainly may. y 
, The committee stands adjourned. ^ ^ \ , " ^ 

[Whereupon, at 12:45 p.fn., the subcommittee wa^ adjourned.^ 
. [Material submitted foi^iiohj^^ 
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Area Counselors Kept J^usy 
Soothing Recession s TumiQil 



' Fifth of a seriefi ^" 
By Margaret Engel 

W«^Ui«Um Pott tKair WhUY 

On a Thureday night the 22 cubicles ai F^il^ 
Servicfe of Montigomery County in Gaithersbhrg 
\are fiUed with the troubled, the anxious and the 

*lln« are busy tftnes iir the county's oldest s6- 
^kal aerviof 5feen^. NightJvo^rs Have bee;i aadedi 
moonlighting jxiychologista^ have been hired/TJo 
haVllci^he load and there k a five-week waiiing^ 
iwt, theJiSrst in the center's 'C5-year history. M(3st' 
eveiiing^ti)ere are so man/ people that snatches 
of troubled oonverifttiona in one room can be 
heard in the next. 

•'Frankly, three years ago we didn't have 



Losing fr 



THE PSYCHIC CO$TS ^ 



enough v^ork," said Chal^ Brtmbilla, the dinic 
director. 

**Now it's a constfliit barrage of pepple-unaccus- 
' tooled to doing without, many who have lost jobs 
for the first time. We're '^iwg mori violen^in 
• the family: physical abuse, sexual abu^" V 
Jii^ year endio^|^t June, the center handled 
^^24 visits— ^700 more than the previous 12 
flths. Anxiety about money, about Ainpmploy'. 
nt (St abot^ an' uncertain financi^ fu^aie were 
^underlying caue» t/'many of thoee visiti^accord- 
ing to family service staf&nembei*, whoTeceived 
special instniction last fall frpih an official of.the 
First Women's Bank of Maryland on how to "coun- 
sel reoM^on-hattei^dxIients. \ 
Thi crowjfed Gaitniprsliiflrg clinic i^an indica;- 




tion of one of the least obvious but poten- 
tially moet damaging effects of the reces- 
sion: the severe psychological toll on those 

without woi1( or und^ nnsnci^ preasum- 
. TbmiNrt tbt WMhiniton jimi, ip 

fmm breiilf, mim k/i UttMud women 

, are seeing -meM f(nt«t(^e victims and the; 
instances of child dbuflOi ^uicide^^^d alco- 
Ipliam hj^ve ^owrt. According .tcy mter^iews^ 
with social workers, ministers^ychiatristsr 
nurses and clinic; dir^tbrs, the recession is 
a nugor cause. ^ / , • * 

"This is noliihe way it was in the 'TOs.. 
^when Washington was pretty much spared* 
and it was observing , whiit ws« iwpdning 

ac/ofls the country," said Dr. -J^ls ko- 
polow, a psychiatrist whb iiractias in- Po- 
tomac and Gaithersburg. "People are seeing ; 
a number of their cHehts-and associates 
" going under. WeVe kpd an earthquake 

W"*' ^ JK-"^ ^ "' 

White the r9ce9»if|9^VOli III intTMSing 

mental health frolilems is hard to quantify,, 
sonid baroinitlHrs do exist Social scientists 
poinf to inOTM^ '^^ foUowing catego- 
ric W mlim of \growing feAling of in- 

, ofthtWMhlng^a 

trict, tbmwi»AdOI 
lo mjn 8tltimwV 90^j 

^mrmMMM^ in « yfgr, aa 
Switxort % city bif»t«ti«ti^t 
ending Ip September, tb#w w*^ 
ojditt 

Althpyghvpfiitbar fllty keap8^record8 0n 
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• wli'ather a virtim was working', officials in 
both ritjew ^»iy m«ny of the suicide vioifims 

were j()hle>s. 

• Keportcd-incidents of cl^cNihuse and' 
n(-,dc(r. \\\ N(>rtheri^Virginia'^^h^Svor(' 
%2 more abuse reports, or 6,653 ijicidents, 
in the year ending in Ju^e, while there was 
0 "lO (*^f??M3t increase stakwidc JP'ir ra^u's 
luiye become much more desperate," ^^id 
Brertda Watson, a child protective service 
Wi)rker in Fairfax County. "The threat of a 
loss of a job is increasing the intensity of 
the violence," she said, noting that an av- 
erage of 38' children were removed fypm 
homes e^h month since November, triple 
that of d'•yea^ago* 

lln Maryland, the most tragic incr^nie 
wae measured in burials; 23 children dj«d 
of abuse last year, more than a 100 p6r(J^nt 
inci^ase from 1981. Neglect complaiutaaliw * 
row in, the District last year, 2jlfo9 
^ compiaiiit^s, ;ilm()st 1,000 more than a ywr 
earlier. - ] 

, •The'dpinand for alcoholism dwd-flnig 
abuie couns§]ing and treatment. Th^ 
ty cbnic in Arlin^jton, for exempt^', saw 
1,157 new clients, 22 percent more, in the 
' vear ending in June^and the trend is cOn- 
rinuing, according to director Phyllis Kohl- 
man. "There's a much larger percentage of 
!ionts who are un^niplpyed. VVe'r^^^fting \V 
.A niUiln*^r^-A^jj,f^gve(jjumped to 40 



<]s those 
percept from 
arid 9 h^lf." 

EvenVn area 
such ^is PfSp 
xoholi^m clin 




pie who use public cliqic^, ^ 



percent in the last ym 

Ww unemploymant, 
ilHam County, publk.al- 
oVfijclfladed. "The 




^t of construc- 



tion workers, 'painteri, upe the ones hit." 
^ Philip Haber. diwtor of tfie county 
profram, which Jias experienced^^i^^O per- 
; cent increase in the last year, to 625 pa- 

f^r l^hf firpt time, nonemergency cases 
|Hlt m « one-month waiting list and 
~ some- people who stili^^have insurance are 
being referred to private treatmept centers. 
, "I'rp always hearing suicide now iVcoun* 
seling sessions; suicide is new to ub, Haber 
said. fi 

• Case loads at mental health cWxL^ 
The five mental health clinics run^by the 
Pnnco^ieorge's Health Department, for ex- 
ample, saw' an 'averac^i^f 35,000 patients 
•last year, 2,000 mope UiA pr§vioi)8 years. 
Counselors say th^^|nxj|fc^ work, 
^rticularly from t^ w))a hftVff (ikidded 
to^Iowgr job,- is foifjfj^. 

jOur w^itiM; li^ljii gpQi^ 26, the 
hiihek eyer/iaidTJf(| 4(f|ctor of 

the^hfeVerly cimic, ^%^rp Iwd beeq 
m^lfirig p]:Dgres8 h^ivi Offered setbacks 
when they have be€n UP^ble to find worTc, 
Kafica said. '*The ecofWfPy has put therapy 
at a standstill,*' 

Dealing with the aft^'devastating psy-* 
cbologjcal impact lif joblessness presents , 
mental health expettii ivith gf)rne formida- . 
ble challenges. A n^igor goal, alcopding to 
Kopolow, 1sTebnH4ln| ||> person's sense of 
.eelf-worth. - ; n 

, "Peaple need te 'know tm we can still' 
f**^*!! you, regard. you highly^ laugh ki 
your jSkes,^ he said. 'Tt's the people who 
cant realize they're worth more than their 
■jobs who are lost." . , / - L 
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SKCTION -I 



t ' INTRODUCTION 




111 tlu^ t\ili of i^?,^ doinaiid t'or Amcjr ican-made auto- 
inoljilcs produced in the Detroit area betM- a serious detljine. 
This lUii'linc coincided with ^ general dc>wii]0«^n^tiroughout 
American economy. ^Vhi^e the national rogession 




boi toni.Ml oiiL, the moxk'^ for the American duto\J^otive 
ii\ilu:;t ry t,-\>i\\ liuh.mJ i ts d^wnwird trend. Tn ponsoquenco , 
miiii'ji (ju;; i ndu.sM' n ] f'itc; t 
Layoffs wfj 



ji^ were clt):;cd^ uiid large-scale 



1 ij I f i\itod, Tftose affected not only, auto 
worKLT.sf, bn^L t. iiou:j.-»nds of workers in re Ivitied" industries 
thioughout Ml^cl|i^v!biiu ds wo*i. I . , While thtire hav^cS? been seven 
r.ocesiiions s&fiJe^ World War II, this r^qessi^ lay different 
Lh.m the ccir^t'ici ones becou.se white cqlXar a.ii^ Xkillied 
criidos workorci have been laid off in larger ni/mbers than 

c 



liy Ln 



C t .1 1 I^)L I'ibO, It 



was becoming painfully clear 



iIkjI rhr -sI <it.c' woutd c:on! i riUG to bear tlie br-unt .of an 



ion 'fa,r more ser i(^us ' than anywhere else in 



> lu* ir » ! , 



()v<jL> i(ijp,M.(V6*^Ln<^iVLduais in the Detroit. > 

\ O ■ ^ 



J 
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* f orc^ — had become casualties of plant shutdowns or permanent 
layoffs . In many instances entire factories , with many years 
ot history behind them, were forced to close altogether. 
Or\ a [jer capLLo basi^, non-whites were laid off at a rate 
more than double that of white workers. That ratio was 

• dc^ubT&^d again for youth and adults under 25. 

Not surprising ty , mental health agencies in the Detroit 
area begcjn to experience dramatically increased'^ demand ^or 
seryices from unemployed indiWEwals and families. J These 
detrtands encompassed matters flpf broader than s ingle mental 
health centers — or an^ other individual human service 
orqaniza tions--could efficiently conj^pjwit. Needs for basic 
resources (e.g., food, shtilter, monej0|,t* problems of domestic 



violence, increasing Substance abi^se^j'^questions of job 



^itlements , and 
:)ncerjis bought 
hc^orc reJratively unprepared help${fflf(^ agencies./ Further 



ref crf ^l > 'conf us ion as to bene f its 
pervas Lve.' depression were amoh^ th'l 



::(ifbptl\i*'cating this matter, all thi^^/as'^ (;^ccurr^ng at a time 



\ 



in which cutbacks^ in public funding wjare reducing ability 
to provide . related services. ■ iflfi-struggling^; tg^develop 
, effecfive service networks and programs fto address these 
rC^:^Pd"'^irJ9 needs , . Several mental health centers in tHte JJI^yne 

^^^i^' . T ■ \ /■ ' * ' - . ■ ' • ♦ 

'P^tof w' County area agreed to pool, their knowledge and Expertise ^ 
in a collabora.tive effort. - ^ ■ 

At the ^me .-.time , Sitate and Federal mental health 

■ 4 > ■ ' :■' ■■ •» 

^officiAls bedoming increasingly conc^rnedi Both this 

dif f ici^ty \in local Services delivery and'^a'"^row'ing scientific 
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|s. iiiqijjuf L< -lI I ho tlJ j(»ft. as;iOci<it. iori between 



V. 



t 111 1 1 i\k.u/v v>f 



d physical i\i\d emotional hyalth^ As such> 
'CDnoinu; >vLt,aJity i^nci st.atus of public: 
hralMi livf-. J tioscapah 1 y .crucial .social po I i cy impl ica t ion s . 
'I'Uc- uLonv^iiiic and soiriai disru{)ti<>ii experienced in Detroit, 
uii t i>r tunatc I V , iniijtit l)e .se« 'ii -is the LOre runner (^f many 
s imi 1 ar t ut uru L)t:cur rf-iicei; . la their concern for the entire 
t angc ot' uneiiip 1 oymeiii^- related serv ices needs , representa- 
t ive;; ol tli(> l^vMon V-Offici; i.f^the l)e[.artment of Health 
an'd Human Services were P^^^ticu^r jjjM in how 

! ' " • ' ! J "'l^JlLii* t ■ h c e rx gteji^ ' ^.C ^^^^^ V^ p^' '^"^ n sgrvlces 
L^!il^^iL^'liij^/Jl^^ll£t,._^J^ closinijs and ' 

^iL''- 1L J 5^1^' J'J •<iut^ ^>Q'^^ -^11 ^I^^N^ own conrnijin^ities • .Mo r 6 
specifically, tfie Reqion war. invested in explorincj preyentive 
H:?ttfCts c)t pie-iayott prcn; iammin».j ' i in)<finq ^.-esources of labor," 
inanaqemeat and local human servjc:es providers, ^ " » 

In re;;[.oiK;e to |:his interests and their Iriunediatp ne^ed> ti/ 

f ■■ ■ ' ' ' - ' i' . * '~ ' ■ 

t h.4 coiujoi 1 1 unr oJL mental ht^Mlth centers mentioned above ■ ^ ^- 

sjjbnuLteti -t relat(:d pioyos.il to the He: ion V office. With 

the siippc )r t vrt*r the Mjchitjan State lit^paj tmetit of Mental 

; -., '. ■ ' ' . 

HoiiLh, wno i.iit'c a;isisted Lii ^f and inq ' th iS proje(Jte, tliis 
corujiu i iLiin was aw..ij-ded a r.inail cjrartt ^thrpuijh the SiS?^y\rea 
Cdalitlop ^'niiuaainty Mental health C*enter to de'velop- a work-- 
^>q, :natiual^J^i liiiplement uuj,'ii?b:-^layof f procj'.eaiins in situa-^-^^ ^ 
^raorv:j'^oe /iant' shutdowni^br mass ijob displacement. While 
ref le^USfj a "mental ,healt*h" or ientation , the manual is 
liitended as a .resource for broad* adaptatipn , and utilization. ' 
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Participating in the consortium fi\nded were representa- 
tives of the Detroit East CMHC, Central City CMHC, New 
Center CMHC , Northeast Guidance CMHC, Operation Hope CMHC, 
Southwest CMHC, Detroit-Wayne County CMH Board and the 
Michicjan Department of Mental Health. Officials from the 
United Auto Workers Department of cbmmunity Services have 
also cont^ributed generously of theii) time and talents in 
hfe/pihg sensitize the providers to the special needs of 
v*orkers. and the problems of implementation. The Six Area 
Coalition CMHC has- served as a formal grantee and has 
provided ongoing project direction and coordination. 

Goals and Assumptions ^ 

Thismanuai is intended to assist in developing and 
delivering- programs, which allay or prevent the deleterious 
Human consequences of plant ' shutdown and large scale layaffs ; 
Although pre-layof f prevention services are only part ot a 
necessary continuum of unemployment related services, the 
manual will f,ocus in on the period immediately preceding 
and succeeding job dislocation. As such, it will concentrate 
on delivery of programs which: (a-) promotie more effective 
utilization of ^existing community resources , (b) promote' the 
' development of practical strategies . for coping with emotional 

and economic stress, arid (c) promote re-ertiFfloyment ^py 

^ 

' facilitating referral >and development of job-finding skills . 
It sees as its targeted audience all categories of laid-off 



1)1- Linenn') 1 oy(?cii workors--sKiI»Lii(i^»md unskillcKj, blue 9ollar . 
.4iiii\| 'i{ > f I'sr. 1 . liccausi? wi? cin say tjuiL int,^nsity of 
ruH'il 1 :', iiL' iijlit onovl in pai* 1 1 cu i ct i- sub-'po|>uia t ipiis r spcciJi* 
aLttrnt. roM r»houl(l bo i)aid ^to the needs . iind concerns of . *. ' 
'.woikiMi; ovoi t 1 1 t.y , yuaiuj Jiojuls fif hoU'stjhold, minorities, 
woniuii vUkl thij pruviouiiiy unemployed, ' . 

•'I'lit.' nianiial has bO(>n 'cU.'SuCjnocl for use both by mental 
health piu fuL-.uionals ajul uL ner human serVieos workers , 
Wh i If \\ DtOiKiiui • for qeiierai readersh ip it presuioes an' alro.!Jidy 
I'XiiVl la-i t iULMi-jy In coir.nnmity resources networking, procjram^ 
1.1 1 'vc lt>pr •« - lU .nul pi t.ivoi^t ive ' Pio:it..i 1 heal til i ,/ 1 1'. also assumed 
siomu "^t'aiii i. I 1 .1 L 1 1 y in [jIovidj;nq ise i. viCt^s -to^ working populxi- 
l: if)nb--wlic- 1 luM Xhi'Qucjiy enipNiyi-'c .!Si3i .'Stance proq/ams or other 
service delivery mechan ism^s , Consequently, it will' not ^ 
exp 1 ici t Ly 'dxscuss reievlint'. strategies- of community oijganiza-^ 



% ion', \n' yic i p 1 eS' of [)i;e;Ven t/J o 



1 or techii i(]ues for dex/elopihg 



rcippoi't wi th • wor kej^s and m.ina -jement in industrial ^ settings. 

^ ^ ^ • ' " . ' ^' 
Tbcj, manual presumes that every' community and every 

• - * ' 

■ . • ■ • ■ ■ fit 

'industrial seLtinq is, in some ' sighi f ican t' marinerV'ciif f erent . 

Local history, economics/ values, and resources will impact op 

thtj character of problems a/id promise for solutions ^n each 

■ ' ' .... J ■ 

specif it.^ locMle. Material has . consequen t ly been organized -'^ 

to allow t h('j I cu'ier to. fociiS so U'-btively on se^jments »* 

lolcv.int u. p.ii t'VcuLur .s i i u . t i cm,, i i. n^'etJh;-', Diversity and 

flexibiJ ity are (fuiding principles throughout. 

Th^' manual also a,nticipates that strain and denial 

throughout tlie populations: and institutions invoJ^ved will 
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compliiate implementation. Information and approaches 

shared ha-ve* all been developed. with these emotional 

obstructj^ions in mind. ^ In this concern, programs proposed 

I- • 
all rieflect an especial commitment to sensitivity to the 

workers' perspective, anfl t^o significant, worker participa- 
tion, in delivery as w^ll as design. 
' %jj ■ Conceptually, problems pursuant to mdss layoffs are 

♦ V; viewed irf the "broadest oi social, political and economic 
M % tbrpe. Related preventive programming is conceived m 
I ! A similariv^ro^d * perspective. TAble 1 delineates a .continu- 
lo\^B and timing of preventive interventions. The 
limited J(iope of 'th4.s project, .however , restricts detailed 
I ^^.ydi^ussTon Ikn those options dealing with pre-layof f and 
' ''"^^ transitiohil concerns. .More complex and longer-range 
)\ alternartive^, ^e^-'g., .coffthiujiity resource dgj»^bipment , worker 

* retrain|ji,ng , cultivation of • new emplo^entk oppprtunities , 

* ancj econx3pi»cs4-<UivocaCy — must be respited as valid and 
v^bi# Aielnents of a human services based , prevention 
s'trate^yy^ Moreov^K ctfsf effectiveness — in the long run — 

. requil:e&|cJ.oser atf en^^^n to more fundamental sources of 

social , ^^otional ^nd eccJnomic stress. * Only the practical 
coixstifaints of proiucing this manual are respon3ible fbr 
" the emphases it selects. 
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, ■ TABLE 1 ■ 

POSSIBLE ORDERING OF EVENTS IN PLANNING 
fOd PLANT CLOSING i'PEHW LAYOFFS 



2 Years Prior to Layoff 1 Year Prior to Layoff . 6 Honths Prior to Layoff ' Post Layoff 

.Conunity Needs Assessmenl" ' 
. Early Varnlng System in Place , ' ■ 

.Collective Bargaining Agreements , ' , ' ' 

, Advocacy for Economic Development "' f 



r 1 



I 1 

Ik 



.Worker Retraining 

.Option for Worlier Control of Pfan| 
.Comnity Services Network 
tPre-Layoff Program Harketin^ 



I 



iPLiiu (Labor/ Prcvitler/Vorker Steering Coinmittee 
,Jol) Skill Assessment ' 
, Job-Seeking Skills and Activities 
I Information i Resource Convening 
.Coping Skills Workshops ' < 
.Worker Relocation/Early Retirement 
.Informatlon'i Resource Guide 



Si 



' .Peer Support Group 
J .Hotline/Clearinghouse 
'j' .Irregular Economy Actlvites 

i 

J 



Note; Witli"^pproprIat« advance planning, nearly every artlvltv could 
be developed and begun before layoff actually occurs. 
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C. structure and Use of the Manual * 

This manual is designed for general use and broad 
application. As such, it is constructed to allow'for 
selective attention to specific needs and interests. It 
is specifically arranged to be responsive to setting- 
specific demands, and it is s^uctured to provide a 
cognitive road map for program implementation. 

Section II of the manual will focus on theoretical 
background immediately relevant to program design . It 
examines the documented physical and emotional consequences 
of job displacement, the "life-cycle" of related stress, 
and the particular vulneifability of varying sub-populations. 

Section III will Explore the issues involved in 
assessing the total environment prior to program implementa- 
tion. It offers a^ comprehensive strategy for "quick and 
dirty," and cost effective, analysis which will contribute 
immeasurably to program plannirt^f^nd -design,- 

Sections IV and V are the "heart" of this publication. 
Section IV explores central ^planniflg considerations for 
•pre-layoff interventions. Section V will present, in 
significant detail, descriptions of specific program 
components for immediate adaptation or application. Each 
component descriptor incorporates' summaries of program 
objectives , suggestions and strategies for adaptation, 
prescriptions for avoidance of possible pitfalls and 
examples of related materials or guides. - The TajDle of 
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Contents lists each specific component. Readers can look 
for approaches which seem most appropriate to their situa- 
tions , and turn immediately to those segments for reference . 

Section VI, the ^Appendices , will include a wealth of 
supplemental information, specifically expanding upon the 
component^ discussed in Section V. Relevant readings, 
sample formats or guidelines, and miscellaneous resource * 
materials are all incorporated in this f inal section . 

The creative reader will appreciate this guifie' as a 
blueprint for flexible adaptation. While written from the 
vantage point of mental health services providers, it *is 
shared as a tool for all with investments in more efficacious 
human services provisio^n. While offering concrete aid to 
those considering pre-layoff program creation, it is 
offered, as. well, as conceptual provocation for local 
alteration . 



r 
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SECTION II 

THE i-;xPERir;NCi: of unemim^oyment 

/' 

Hiirvoy lirennor (]')73) , in Men tt ^ I/J I Iness and The 
Economy » ^ pos'its a direct association between macro- 
Gconomic decline and atjgrugate social pathology. 
According to has increasiijgly, familiar hypothesis, for 
every one .percent increase^in t^e national unemployment, / 
rate, the folJ^owing additiional assoeiated. events will 

\ 

-occur in a given three-year period: 
38,887 deaths 

20,24 0 cardiovascular failures 

495 death from alcoholism 

920 suicides 
^ 648 homicide-s 

4,^27 admissions to mental hospitals 
3,340 admissions to state prisons 



Sidney Cobb and S.V. Kasl (|977),^ in a longitudinal 
study of the effects of plant shutdown, rj^ported higher 
blood pressure, higher uric acid levels, increased levels 
of chloresterol , increased incidence of peptic ulcers, 
higher incidence of a;:thritis, higher anxiety and 
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increased' personal anguish in their sample of laid 
off workers and their wiv^s* \ 
s > *i * * * * 
' ' Mathew Dumont (1977),^ in a revie^T^of the litera- 
ture, reports clearly established relationships between 
unemployment and sexual dys-f unction, divorce and 
desertion, domestic assault, alcoholism, child abuse 
and psychosomatic dieordersf. 

***** 

* Although research on th^ personal impacts of job loss 



continues to be relatively scarce, there ^s a" clearly 

emerging coYisensus that unemployment is- a markedly stressful 

experience — and that many individuals suffer physical or " 

emotional disruption in association with that stress. 

Fur^er corroborating this presumption, human services 

} 

agencies — both locally and^ nationwide — yeport increas^ 
demand for services related to individual and familial 
emotional conflict as rates of unemployment rise, 

Jn the context of general economic decline, related ^ 
complications add to the severity of the problem. As 
growing numbers of workers become displaced, and an in- 
creasing number of businesses decline, a quickly saturated 
market for labor locks people into unemployment*!. At the 
.same time, shrinking revenues force cutbacks in social 
services — just when such assistance is most required. , 
Moreover, worker^' natural networks of support fall victim 
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to tho samu t;conL)n lc ci rcuni st ance , and all are lef t to ^ 
struc}(jlo with their conl'lit-t.s on their own ^ This scenario 
If; irKlicatLVi* of the need for planlui and immediate 
amo i Lora t ion . 

Unfortunately, there continues to be a dearth of good * 
data on the i^rocess^and lonq-term effects of mass layoff 
and plant shutdown. Most 4-esearcti on*^shut,<Jqwns has been, * 

. ' • ■ ■ ' ■■ 'f^'* ' ' J ■'■ " /.■^-'iNi- 

limited to case study 'format , and examination of impact ' 

* 

on their victims has been limited to documenting short-term- 

4 * J 

eftects (see Fecman and Gordus, 1979). There has been no 
lonij i tiidina 1 t^xploration' of consequences for individuals, 
their families, their relations or community systems; 
hence, anecdotal data and experience become the* only 
reli-able foundation of knowledge. This shortcoming may be 
consequential at the level of policy and program administra- 
tion, but it need' not adversely affect the creation ^and 
delivery .of needed assi stVince, . ( 

The relationship between need for data and effective J 
protjram ]Wannint) is evidenced in an apparent dilemma, in 
that in^ediate demand for services in the Detroit area has 
not risen in dire<at proportion to skyrocketing layoff 
rates.- Several reasons ftave been offered for this occurrence* 
These include: (a) workers , especially skilled and unskilled, 
have learned to expect layoffs, and thus assume unemployment 
as a fact of life; (b) workers and their fcimilies persist 
in maintaining beliefs that re-employm^nt is just around 
the corner — even when it isn't; (c) manifestations oi^ 
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. emotional problems are seen as temporary conflicts that^ 
will Cade away with re-employment; (d) workers a^ji their 
families do rtot link problems they are experiencing with 
unemployment or view them as issues that a mental health 
Renter might assist with; and, (e) workers wait for 
problems to pile up, so tha^ agencies may experience 
increase in demand only a year or two following layoffs. 
Regardless of the actual explanation, the discrepancy 
further establishes the need for more insight into the 
experience of unemployment. The paragraphs wTiich follow 
summarize what can be -said of the impact of unemployment 
on physical and emotional health. They also will draw out 
related implications for designing' responsive and preventive 
interventions. We may not have 'much hard epidemiological 
data on thes*e concerns, but we do know much about helping 
others learn to come to grips with related stress. 

A- Who is Most Vulnerable? 

While little res^rch has been directly concerned 
vjalnerabi lity to the^Atress of unemployment, years of 
experience in providing human services ^establishes receded 
insights. The follolning paragraphs^^>s^^ef ly exploc^ the 



risk in •pai^.^i/tulc 




intensity of effect, or degree of risk in •pai^.^i/cular sub-^ 
populations . 
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.lob displacement for middle-aged and old^r workers 
is paiticularly difficult to confront. For these individuals, 
the io'ss ot stability, loss of status and loss of secure 
Lct iremont ccMubino to ijenorate intense emotional stress . 
In addition, (Udor .workers have more su})stantial obliga- 
tions and fewer prospects for re-employment at equivalent 
pay . They are less able to rel6ciytc and less ef f icient to^7 
! utra i n . I'or" many laborers , t he physic.il ravages of 
former jobs render them unable to pass i physical eXan\ina- 
tion for prospective new employer. E^rly retirement may 

oxiLi t as an opt ioi\ for soni-.^, but ttiis a Iternative is not 
/ 

cJften. vi^ry ciusirable, and Itjss frequently availciblle for 
most. CenorcUly, thoy, are cauyht in the bind of being too 
old* to work, but too yountj to retire. 

, I ■ ' ' 

2* Yountj Married Couple:; 

Youncj marrietl men and women with dependent children ^ 
are often extremely vulnerable. These coiiplies usually have 
little to fall back on and are forced to cope^ith stress 
for whicfh they have no preparation. The strain which 
usually follows uncmpl cyineii't tends to undermine not yet 
solidified intprjv-jrsonal bonds and fosters a renewal of 
depenLeney on parents'-- just at the point when independent 
marital bonds should be s 1. 1 c;uj t honed instead; ^ Divorce 
and separat ion — and- at tir^t.s, domestic assault — are highly 

) < 

prevalent m this population group. 
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• ite Col l cu W(j rkcra ^ 

Usually layoff is thought of ay a worker-class 
phcrK)mcnui'i ; however, whl te co ilar workers have been af fee ted 
to an mcreiisincj ly visible degree . In this copTtoxt , they 
nujy a I so 'bo much more surprised ^y the experience and / 
iui^s fimot ional ly prepared. Even at the upper levels,' where 
the cushion of financial fall-back exists, the loss of 
f inane ia I f lex ibi L i ty can bo seriously threatening . More 
and more of these families are experiencing problematic 
cbnf I ic L and layof f -related strain . 

^ • Women aiuJ_ Other Minorities 

Women and minorities are especially vulnerable to the" 
tstrot;s. and strain of layoff. Both groups tend to have 
le.'3s seniority, and consequently are the first workers let 
cjo. ■ In addition, they experience prolonged pain as the 

' ' ' ^ " ■ 

Last to bo rehired. As women have struggled to become 
»sel f -support ing single 'heads of household", the loss of 
employment undermines their efforts to maintain their new 
identity and self-reliance. The same dynamic holds true . 
for *inost ethnic minorities, as well. The consequent 
tensions create greater* risks for both these minority groups 

!j . Lfiuloremployed . 

Vulnerable, too, are those mostly unskill|dr<^ who work 
on and off 'as the economy and job availabi litir", permit. 
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Loca 1 evidence sinjyos ts that these workers experience 
considerable einot lonal and physical stress . ^ 

b . Survivo rs 

Thoiie left wurkinii in (icvastated' plants are vulnerable 
to stcess .iud ;;t t ciiu . dii well. The •juiJt which accompanies 
surv 1 va 1 , .iiid aiix i et ies ai^iUt beinq next in line , often 
lead tf) corir lic'ts which are [viralleL to those of peers 
laid off. At thc^ same time , the dei3t ruction of social ^ 
networks on tlie job fosters stress 'of significant proportion. 

B . The Impact of Job Loss: A "Life-Cycle " 
Perspective 

One thing that is known about the consequences of lay- 
off is that individuals tend to progress through predictable 
phases of (.'motional response (see Table 2). Generally, 
there exists some^advance warning of layoff — if only in 
informal terms. Signals and runiors. of impending plant 
closinij always precede any formal announcement or notifica- 
tion of decision. This initial phase of anticipation is 
of tcMi charac^:oL i zed by g t eater stress than the layoff 
it Self, Uurln.j t.his fjeri(,;(J, the worKer confronts con- 
tinuous non-specific unceii ainty regarding his/her job and 
[iiluri', whif.'h ofLcii proilurt.'i; fnark(?d levels of anxiety. 
Tor Some, this anxiety provoke*; job search and construc- 
tive preparation. More frequently, however, all parties 
involved are paralyzed by collective apprehensions and 
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TABLE 2* / 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND CYCLES QF STRESS PAUERNS 





Antic- 
ipation 


{Post Noti- 
;f ication 


1 n«rf 1 z...«f f 1 Exhaustion 
Post Layoff J Benefits 


VJob 5earch/Re- 
'Employment Resolution 


Hiqh 




1 * 

! 


1 ^ 1 




Le»el 
of 

.Stress 




i ^) 






Low 










Months 




; 3 2 1 

i — 


; 0 1 2 3 4 5 16 7 10 

-» 1 


^?\ 1.8 24 



* This is a representational model and is not based upon actual 
research 'findings. 

a) First leaVn of impending layoff. ^ 

b) Hope U won't happen/denial. • 

c) Layoff occurs. 

d) Subfunds,'TRA, Employment Security Commission payments/denial. 

e) Payments run out/ frustration, anqer, withdrawal, depression, violence. 

f) Serious job searching. 

g) Job search failure. 

h) Realistic job search and find. 
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disbelief. At the same time, it is not unusual to see 
sickness and accident claims increase because workers 
anticipating layoff sometimes become careless and accident- 
prone^ *^ 

Even with confirmation of layoff, and through most of 
the post-notification (pre-layof f ) phase , worker and union 
response is generally characterized by denial. Fantasies 
of last minute salvation and elemental avoidance of pain 
combine to perpetuate tjie absence of personal acceptance of 
inevitable. fate. It is not unusual during this period to find 
workers looking forward to layoff as time for vacations or 
fishing. or fixing up the house. Seriously looking for work 
is avoided, as is preparing for the future. While this is 
theoretically seen as the most promising moment for preven- 
tive intervention, the reality of denial is so strong as to 
subvert most pre-iayoff assistance attempts. Neither workers 
nor their leadership are accessible for significant planning 
or counseling efforts. While many outplacement, referral 
and counseling programs have been staged in this phase, those 
who participate largely are uninVolved and uninvested. 

As the actual date of layoff approaches, individuals 
become a bit more realistically concerned, and planning 
takes on a slightly more serious tone. To the extent that 
this is true, the period immediately prior to and following 
the moment of layoff is of ijL'eater potential for unemploy- 
ment couaseliiiij and assistance. Even still, it is important 
to note, the cushioning effect of unemployment insurance 
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may prolong procrastination. Especially within the auto 

industry — where TRA and "sub-funds" can be added to "general 

unemployment benefits — there are few incentives to serious 

Eiursuit of immediate re-employment, and fewer sources of 

immediately experienced stress. 

ft 

While it 'may appear somewhat surprising, the event of 
layoff, itself, seems not to be terribly traumatic. 
However, as unemployment is ex^nded through the post - 
layoff phase, sources of conflict and stress more gradually 
emerge. Vacant hours le^d to boredom and boredom to guilt, 
which turned inward evolves as depression. The feelings 
of concern and resentment so long denied gradually" generate 
hostility. As the economic events which precipitated lay- 
off become further distant, workers begin more to wonder if 
they couldn\t have acted to prevent their loss of work in 
the first place. They also begin to feel more anxious and 
angry about not having been more successful in obtaining 
re-employment. Often the personal feelings of anger will be 
vented upon those within easiest reach. Spouses, children, 
relatives, friends and neighbors become frequent recipients 
of unprovoked emotional blasts. As significant others are 
forced to assume new income-producing roles, feunilial 
equilibrium is disturbed, and interpersonal strains grow 
more aggravated. 

The longer the period of unemployment continues, the 
more stressful the experienced reality becomes. Sufficient 
income is perhaps the most critical determinant of emotional 
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adaptatiou. (Ferman and Gardner, 1979^.) For white-collar 
' ' workers alike, f inancial security promotes 

utabiiity oi lifu styJe, allows continuing contadt with ^ 
support groups in which finance is a condition of- belonging 
and, perpetuates the feeling of personal control. Loss of 
feelinejs of personal control makes life feel unpredictable; ' 
loss of crucial social supports engenders feelings of 
depression, self-doubt,*lowiJferale, and rage. Despite the 
reality thrat thousands of Workers and peers may have been 
laid otf, individu als experience unemployment as a hic^hly 
personal and lonely phenomenon . 

The period of most intense anxiety begins as benefits 
are exhausted. while personal and familial life is 
affected from the outset of unemployment, it is most 
sij^nificantly nltorod in this exhaustion of benefits phase . 
The lo.ss of all dependable external income forces changes 
m wa.ju-carner roies, transition in familial roles, inter- 
ruption of childrens' education plans, and a conf i-ontation 
of the workers' sense of ^ehtit}^ and self-responsibility. 
Consequently, fa^riiiial stiess becomes heightened, self- 
blame becomes more exaggerated and problems in reJ^&tionships 
become more intense. ^ J 

As exhaustion of benefits occurs, the worker also is 
forced to confront the harsh realities o/ looking for work 
when there are very few jobs to be found. For individuals 
whose sense of identity is rooted in work and providing 
for one's own family, this shock can be difficult to cope 
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With. Some choose to "skid" into positions with lower wages 
reduced responsibility, poorer benefits and less emotional 
reward. Aiken, Ferman and Sheppard (1968)^ have shown that 
the "skidding" ex|>erience increases emotional strain and 
lowers self-esteiem. Others — particularly older and middle- 
age workers — feign physical ailments or try ^rly retire- 
ment as a means of avoiding the stigma of viewing oneself 
as "unemployed." Still others drift into more permanent 
"unemployment careers. " Ironically, research indicates 
that prolonged unemployment is less personally conflicting 
than' repeated episodes or cycle^ of unemployment. <^ (Ferman 
and Gardner, 1979^.) This "career instability" disrupts 
financial v^iability, personal relations, personal sense of 
control , fami^lial relations and individual self-esteem. 

During tHe period of post-benefits exhaustion, workers 
most need assist;ance. Unfortunately, this also is the time 
when these workers invariably are hardest to reach — and 
their ciefenses are\at their highest. ^ That is, frequently 
workers want to project an image that they can take care 
of matters themselves\ and that they "don't need outside 
help." Given this commitment to pride and self-reliance, 
and the coincidence of cutbacks in agency outreach resources 
their risk of* strain is greatest in this, phase. 

It is also important to point/ out that, for a small 
number of workers, the job has provided the structure 
required to maintairij^ their ego integration, and as such, 
long-term layoff may precipitate' a psychotic episode. For 
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others, new stresses may be enough to provoke a, serious 
psychicitric incident. Idcntif icat'ion of these indiuiduals 
is not as difficult as it may seem since J^^ny are current 
or past agencyclients and since Union stewards ar^%)ften 
skilled at uncovering especially high-risk clients. 

Generally, then it is possible , to identify an adaptable 
sequence of "eras" of persohal experiencfe of layoff or 
unemployment-related stress. To repeat, tfie worker moves 
from an "a»ti jS.pation phase" t!^ a^"post-notif ication 
phase" to a "post^layoff f)hase" to an "exhaustion of ^ 
benefits pjtasc" to a "phase of re-employment or resolution." 
Throughout this progr^ession , uncertainty, financial stress, 
deterioration of family relations, threats to self-worth, 
destruction of traditional supports and personal and 
familial instability contribute to experienced physical 
and tMnotion:i] strain. (See Table 2.) 

C. The I m^jg ct of^UnempIoymen t--Impl ications 

for l^roqriim Design . ..*'>>' 

Generally, the effect c^f" unemployment must be»under- 
scood within the context of existing personal and economic 
conditions. The persons most at risk of adverse impact 
aro those wiW heavy obligations, those without adequate 
socia I'^suppnr t and thoso t^Xf)Cr iencinq repeated unemployment. 
Not only Laid off workers ,. bu L thJi r families, friends a^d 
networks a re va Inerable to interdependent sources of 
iitross. 'Vhv interaction of depression, isolation, status- 
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conflicts., worries aboiit futures, intensity of self-blame, 
and subversion of fcunilial relations contributes to the 

p . ~ 

process through which conflicts will emerge, ^Individual. 
predispositions, other situational stressors and life- 
cycle development concerns further complicate the evolu- 
tion of unemployment-related strain. Understanding the 
problems of unemployment through this " ecologic perspective 
will contribute to design of more meaningful inte^cvention. ' 

There is no one .source or consequence of stress 
having overwhelming general impatfjb. Traditionally, people 

have defined themseJfrves very much in relation to their 

' 8 
jobs. 'As Rainwater (1974) has described: ^ 

Having a job provides ,A^alidation. . A 
job also provides (an opportunity) to be 
"someone." Eiven the most menial jobs provide 
a work group in which a man or wqman can 
come to feel that he is known and positively 
regarded. . . . job gives evidence day in 
and day out that one has something to offer 
in return for the resources he needs. 

The loss of dignity which accompanies a layoff, the loss 

of social networks of support, the loss of breadwinner 

.status, and the loss of social meaning all interact in 

generating increased personal stress. In better under- 

stcmding how layoffs generate personal stress we can more 

effectively construct our interventions. Knowing, for 

excimple, how important social support can be in promoting 

positive coping, we can build in strategies which foster 

increased social support. It is equally important to 

rocogr^ze that some groups — e.g. , the bar scene — can 
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reinforce nonf adaptive. i?ehavior J In these cases -it will be 
important to find means of countering their influence. , 
Thin4ting of the utility of informal helping networks > we 
can provide assistance required to make them more useful 
in promoting re-employment and persD;:ial familial 
coun^ling* Amon^ younger and unmarried persons, friend- 
ship networks are key. Older and more established families 
more often derive support, from neighborhood anid religious 
institutions* In much the same ^^'ei-rv^knovang tj^e central 



significance of tFie role of familial adjWtment, we can 

organize our energies to help families remain more stable 
and mutually supportive. ^ * * ^ 

It is also essential to understand cultural contexts 
much more clearly, to better attune planned intervention 
to particTular social needs and cultural concern^ Much 
has been written of the world of work and various cultural 
investments in" it; the reader is referred to that litera- 
ture for further information* 

More directly relevant to program design, 

m 

every intervention must incorporate flexibility for the 
widely varying needs and demands of diverse unemployed 
populations. No one approach or strategy makes sense 
for all the varied personal contexts involved. As this 
manual presents interventions in the sections which will 
follow, tl^is will serve as a critical orientation. 
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SECTION III 
ASSESSING THE PROGRAM ENVIRONMENT 

^ Based on the precedrng discussion of the human impact 

of unemployment, the' rationale for developing pre-layof f 
prevention is clear. In translating an initial interest 
'in confronting the probfems of layoff into viable inter- 
vention, the provider must first be sure t^ know^what 
variables are fikely to promote, or obstruct, the success 
of programs conceived. While the crisis orientation of 
many human services providers — and the short-term notice 
characteristic of layoffs — imitigate against assessment, 
programs that work will be grounded in prior understanding 
of the program, environment. 



PRINCIPLE ; 
triv^ironmenjbal assessment is the filrst 
iitep in successful intervention. 



A range ofAonvironmental issups will impact on the 
/ " ' 

quality of programs designed. Political, economic, cultural, 
/nd pragmatic concerns all influence the potential outcomes ' 
of preventive intervention. As an agency embarks on this 
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diffiault project, it is crucial that it have a clear sense 
regarding its level of involvement and expectation. , 
(Section C, later in this chapter, will expand on this 
concern.) Frgm the very beginning", the provider will need 
to clarify its leadership role. In some communities, it 
may have to spearhead all programs conceived. In other 
communities^^hfe agency may be more effective as a ^ 
consultant to or supporter of efforts led by labor ^ 
''management, or other community groups or providers. / 



f 




PRINCIPLE 




The agency 


' s choice of 


leadership . 


roles must 


be based on 


prior assess- 


ment . 







The choice must be based on assessment of local ^eed and 

logistic reality. 

This initial assessment of "what's goin^ on" and 

' . ) 

"who's doing what about it" need be neither long nor 
particularly demanding. It can be accomplished with 
several hours of focused effort and i^irtually no expendi- 
' ture of funds. A few well-placed calls and a well- ^ 
considered conversation or two can pull together much of 
the information initially required. Those who are used to 
calling upon informal communications networks and inter- 
systemic relations'hips should have little difficulty with 
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, these tasks. With tliij rudimentary perspective'ei5kablished, 
further plann iiiq * and assessnient wilJ be more efficient and 
^ product iveT ^ 



PRINCIPLE : 
Utilize informal networks as <jfficient 
and reliable sources for preliminary 
assessment. 



This asse.ssment iV-^rticula'r ly crucial in staying- 
attuned to the possibility of layof f . Awareness qf 
f^redictors or signals^ of impending shutdown will allow the 

provider much qVeater lead time to initiate necessary pro- 

' ' ' 9 

cjram planninq. Julius Majoros has offered a listing of • 

* ■ . 

eight management* actions which have predicAi^ value in 

,t|iis levjard (below) . If .l^y clustyr of thes6 occurrences 
/ ^ 

jcomes vi siblo, the pro\/ider should immediately ^take note. 



EARLV- WARNING SIGNALS KOR PLANT SHUTDOWNS 

Chancjes in key personnel in the higher manage- 
ment ochclorVs. 

Movement of lyoung managers to company head- 
quarters, an^^^pp^cement with men near retire- 
ment. • ' 

Patchwork or absent maintenance. 
Failiire to replace lost maintenance personnel. 
Relaxation of discipline policies. 
Delay in announcement of a negotiating team for 
upcoming contract talks. 
Slow-down in negotiations process. 
Failure to deny increasitig rumors of impending 
shutdown _ 
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A. Assessing the Pol j.tical and ^ 
Economic Climate 

^ . . 

Human services interventions are inespapabTy a part • 
of a larger politi-c^ and economic dynamise. '.-They cannot 
be j^suia^ed — nor^ should they^e isblated — from related 
issues of shifts of^ investments, (capital formation), labor 
costs, and profitability, or from budgetary cutbacks. 



bureaucratic shifts and political manipulation. ^ ^e 



consequent 



of 



ese issues is evident 'in the fa^jlure of 



programs aimed at job referral where there ar'^no jobs, 
or in .retraining efforts which fail to consider" concrete 
prospects for re-employment Shifts in public; and political 
> opinion which ufcually accompany economic decline may also 
have serious consequence for the viability of preventive 
community services endeavor. Similarly, i-t is. "Important 
to know to what extent the -*^?orkers themsjelves ^are bearing 
^ blame for sub-]()rof itabLlrity . If labor is bein^g scapegoated 
in this way, {jfrogram planning will need to be altered 
accordingly- 



PRINCIPLBr : 
Assessing the political and economic 
climate is essential to effeqtiTve 
program planning. 



Understa 



ding .^he larger political and economic 



dynamics of pJlant closings and layoffs allows the provide"!:' 
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to recognize constraints wfiich impinge on progranuning 
options ancf their realistic potential for impact, even if 
*the Center does not have the power-base to bring about the 
needeti reforms. (See Section IV: B-4 for further discussion 
on these,' issues.) In view' of; t ho importance of these 
constraints, several crucial— but rGj.atively simple — issues 
niust -be ■ explored in considering- initial program design and 
potential i' ^ ' 



ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT ISSUES ' y 

• Economic Reverberations ^ ^ 

To what extent will the plaA't ciosingfs) impact 
on Lhe, comjtKinity ' s 'economic \^tality? Will the 
loss of_ the plant, undermirjj^the' viability of 
iiniall ,business..»s in liu: conimufiity as well? 
','Js there potential for significant capital 
transfer cwjciy from the area? 

• Lon^j-Term" Implications 

iVhy is the plant really shutting its dobrs, 

and what are the real possibilities of its e\?er , 

reopc^^ning? 'Are the issues which led to this 

particular closing applicable to other local 

indusLi les as well? What aie the likelycon- 

tintiintj impacts? Will the community's economic 

c^i'mate soon bounce back? ^ ' 

_1 « ' • (Continued) 
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• Re-Employment Possibilities 



What are the prospects for re-employment in the 
community? Are new jobs now, or likely to be, 
created? To what extent is the area able to 
absorb its own displaced workers? 

• Economic Alternatives 

Are there realistic opportunities for piromotion 
of worker control or other alternative economic 
development strategies? Does the agency have 
the skill and capacity to facilitate or partici- 
pate in promotion of these options? 

• Socio-Economic Implications 

Will the change in economic realities alter 
emotional attitudes of the local population? 
Does "depression" become a descriptor for 
general jpersonal feelings as well as the level 
of business vitality? 

• Impact on Pifblic Revenues and Services 

Does the economic reality which leads to plant 
closings ilahply a concomitant erpsion of public 
revenues?' - Is that erosion of tax base sufficient 
t9 lead to retraction of funding for conupunity 
services? Will staffing and auxiliary resources, 
therefore, be stable or in a state of decline? 



(Continued) 
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Will providers need to plan on delivering 
services with significantly curtailed base of 
resources? 

PoliticaJ Reverberations 

How meaningful are the political consequences 
of continuing economic decline? Is the politi- 
cal climate likely to be supportive of 'preven- 
tion', or will it attack it as expensive and 
not quite worthwhile? Does the agency need to 
translate its interests into the new or more 
current vocabulary of political exchange? 



B. Assessing the Agency's Commitment 

In light of these larger environmental constraints, 
the provider must examine the more immediate issues which 
impact on program design. First and foremost among these 
is determining the agency's own capacity for intervention. 



PRINCIPLE : 
The provider must initially assess its 
own capacities for constructive inter- 
vention. 



Secondly, the agency must determine where it can be most 



effective in relation to roles play 



eh by 



management , labor , 
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the community, and other human services networks. Among 
the central questions of assessment that the agency must 
seriously ask of itself are the following: 



• Is pre-layoff intervention consistent with the 
agency's history within the coinmunity ? 
It may not be wise to take the lead in these 
programs if it is the agency's first foray into 
the territory. In such a case, the agency's 
efforts may be regarded with suspicion and 
distrust, and its potential for impact will 
consequently be subverted. It will be more 
effective in these situations to identify 
other organizations to work with as partners 
in intervention. 

Is pre-layoff intervention, iiT^cty within 
the scope of the agency's priorities and 



missions ? 

Potential providers must avoid engagement in 
effort merely because it is timely and concep- 
tually seductive. If the effort unduly extends 
the provider's mandated arena of authority, 
internal tension most likely will undermine 
resource commitments. 



AGENCY SELF-ASSESSMENT ISSUES 



(Continued) 
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• Are there other agencies or programs better 
equipped or better positioned to coordinate 
these activities? 

Other organizations with established records in 
working with labor and management may have a more 
functional rapport and ini^ght for spearheading 
these efforts. Although success will depend on 
mutual trust and understanding, the constraints 
and emotional confusions attendant with short-^ 
tqxm pre-layoff notice may preclude opportuiiity 
for\^ necessary and gradual relationship building. 

• How is the agency generally perceived by local 
business and labor? 



Assessment of such perceptions may not, in the 
short-run, be very flattering. These already 
established perceptions, however, will determine 
the provider's capability to construct a mean- 
ingful progreunming package. Again, time 
demands require that the ag^cy focus on already 
existing strengths and constraints. In addition, 
entry too late on the scene may promote a 
counter-productive mistaking of human services 
workers as "unemployment undertakers." 



(Continued) 
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Is the agency's investment in assisting the 
affected population, or is it in merely appear - 
ing to do so ?^ 

Recognition of limitations in the agency's 

::ity to respond may indicate the i^eed to 
accent a less central role, or to assume a role 
of/ facilitation* 

^ Does the agency have the capability to under - 
take not only the pre-layoff progreun, but also 
the follow- through inevitably required as 
referrals are generated and demands for service 
increase ? 

If: sufficient resources do not exist, the 
consequent frustration of client requests for 
assistance mAy ultimately add to their stress. 
Moreover, the agency's failure to fulfill 
implied commitments to the community can result 
in long-term alienation and distrust among its 
supporters, and networks of peers. While inter- 
ventions do not 6t themselves require large 
outlays of categorical funds, they do demand 
the martialing of resources necessary for long- 
term i^ivolvement. It is still important, how- 
ever, for agency leadership to be able to fore- 
cast^^Jg^I^'^ntinui^ economic downturn and 

(Continued) 
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potential erosion of the tax base will effect 
its service capability. 

Are the agency's own workers appropriately 
sensitized to the needs and styles of projected 
laid off populations? Will significant retrain - 
ing or staff development be required ? 
Successful programming demands that service 
providers ** speak the scune language" and respect 
the cultural norms of the individuals they are 
assisting. They ijust be generally feuniliar, . 
as well, witH^ values and conflicts associated 



with the world o^^ork* 



C. Assessment of the Program Setting 

Having determined both its readiness and its ability 
to collaborate in pre-layoff programming, the agency will 
n^ed a more thorough assessment of the Setting in which it 
proposes to intervene. Because so^jj^y factors are beyond 
■the provider's control, the agenoy will want to be ai 
aWare as possible of existing e/vironmental constraints 



PRINCIPLE : 
Review and evaluate the resources of 
proposed program settings prior to 
program design. 




and- r e sour c e d . Mor e s p eel f ic a i i y / * the s eWi d e p rp v ide r 
(or P lanning qonLittee ) will wan't^ ;fn formation regarding : 
. 1) Workplace , . ' .. ,i . - ' 

2) Workforce • 
.J)' Union/Labor Representation ; ; i . >. 

4) Management \ ' * J.*^ - 

5) ln~Plant Resources and Labor^Management Relations 
" 6) Relevant Community Resources 

Both the character of these elements, ar\4 the relationship 
among them will determine the boundaries of potential' for 
intervention. The central dimensions of each of 'the^e 
issues are outlined below: 



PROGRAM SETTING ISSUES , 

I . The Workplace t 

A. History in the Community 

B. Economic Influence and Control 

II. ' The Workforce \ 

A. Pre-layoff Workforce Information 

B. Demographic Information on Laid-Off 
Per,sonnel 

C. Working Skills of Laid-Qff Personnel 

D. Residential Dispersion of Laid-o|6f 
Personnel - " 

E. Characteristics of Worker Culture 

. (Conti^nued) 
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III . 


Union/Labor Representation 




A. 


Labor History in the Setting 




B. 


Union Structure 




C. 


Quality of Worker-Union Relations 


■ IV. 


Management 




"A. 


Management Structure 




B. 


Management Power 




C. 


Investment in Layoff Planning 


V. 


In 


-Plant Resources and Labor -Manaaement- 




Relations 




A. 


Contractual Commitments Regarding »Benef its 






and Human Concerns 




B. 


Con tj^actual Commitments Regarding Layoff 






Practices and Procedures 




C. 


/tvailable In-Plant Resources (e.g.. 






Kmpldyee Assistance Prog%ms, Education 






Programdv. Facilities and Meeting Rooms, 






Mutual Support Networks, etc.) 


VI. 


Relevant Community Resources 




A. 


History of Plant-Community Relations 




B. 


Existing Plant-Community Service Links 




C. 


Existing Community Networks or Programs 






Relevant -to Unemployment 



\ 
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The most critical issues within each of these categories 
are enumerated in .the-^utline in Appendix A , which provides 
an adaptable guide for assessment incorporating these [ , 
concerns. Answering all of thes^ questions allows the 
provider to establish specif icaffly what resources and 
historical forces exist to. help shape the interaction. 
Implications of different replies are considered in 
descriptions of str^ategic components examined in Section v. 
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SECTION IV 



INTERVENTION STRATEGIES: PLANNING 
CONSlDERATKfNS 



A, Clarifying Commitment 

Foltowing the period of initial assessment — whether 

I m 

that be several hours, days or weeks — the agertcy^must 
articulate, 'for itself, a clear, c()ncise and carefully 
considered concept of pre-laypff intervention. This 
concept must include the agency's undeirstanding of its 
own role in relation to the role played by labor, manage- 
ment, the community and the community network of services. 
(See Table 3.) For the Center's own role, it must con- 
sider given resources and economic ^realities.* While the 

agency must decide on its priorities and potential for 

• 

dealing with the demands of pre-layoff programming, such 
clarity does not imply rigidity. j 



PRINCIPLE ; 
The provider will need to clarify — 
6oth for itself and for others — ^its 
concept of pre-layoff intervention. 



r 
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TABLE 3 



POSSIBLE ROLES FOR CHHCs in PRE-LAYOPP INTERVENTION 




Information and Resources 
Guides 

Information and Resource 

Meetings 
Coping Skills Workshops 
Early Retirement Work 

shops 
Training and Staff 
Deve'topment 



Hotlines/Clearinghouse 
Peer Support Groups 
Job-Find Clubs 
Worker-Based Advisory 

or Steering 

Committees 



Service Network 
Job Information and 

Referral \ 
Job Skill Assessment 
Jo^Seeking Skilly 
Worker Retraining 
Worker Relocation <- 
Collnctiye Bargaining 

A^eemeiits 
Worker Control 
ftrregular EciTTnomy 

Projects: 
Economic pevelopoenf 



*Some or all of these activities could be done directly by the CMHC but it 
is preferable that those closest to the playoff, e.g., workers, act as 
peer trainers. 
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The agency will, iiv most insLances, have » to negot-iTate 
its program j3oth' with prospec|;ive collaborators and 
intended consumers.' Throuqh such negotiations, crj^ative 
refinement of ideas and approaches must be Allowed 
opportunity to evolve. Only with an "open frame of mind 
can truly ef f icient ,and workable strategies develop. Prior 
ciarif ida^iion of the agency's interests and abilities 
insures -^hat no commitments are made that cannot be viably 
fulfilled. Indirectly, it , will also help* p&suade the 
consumer of the sincerity of the provider's concern. 



B. Marl^tiAg Interventions 

The .notion of pre^layof f intervention should t\6t be 
approached as a produjiCjk ;with automatically exist ij;(g demand. 
The pro'v'ider will need to "^market" or "sell" the^ concepts 
it hopes to deliver. Marketing must lopk to £ne many ^, 
exist-inc^constituencia^ in the eTiviroriment ,/and must , develop 
a "Jiandle" responsive tg 'each of their ^iVeady experienced 
needs or concerns. Table 4 depicts the -community of 

■'-■9- ■' 

constituencies which must be addressed. 



PRINCIPLE: 



Providers will 'need to "sell"; differ- 
ent groups oh any program developed— 
n<5: matter how well the program is 
designed. 
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■ TABLE 4 

CONSUHERUVD COLUBORATORS IN PRE-UyOf? INTERVENTION 
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As this Table implies, the universe of participants 
is both extensive and complex. Failure to consider the v 
particular concerns of each element of the program 
environment, however, will ultimately undermine program 
impact and ef fectiveness. 

Although it irtay not be the first group that needs to 
be persuaded, the most important audience is the workers 

^ r 

themselves, Hopes that the plant won't close, beliefs 
that another job can easily be found, or failure to * 
conceptualize the problems that will be faced—combined 
with the individual's sense of pride that he/she can take 
care pf the problem him/herself--lead to difficult marketing 
demands. It is essential that workers feel that they are 
pa^t of a process in which they, have some Owne^4hip and 
control. Interventions must t)^ with ihemx and not simply 
£2 °^ l2£ them, Accotrdincjly , as soon as the two major 
groups — management and labor-'^are sold on pre-layoff 
intervention, it, is imperative that worker representatives 
be included in the formation of a^ Planning ' Cdmm^ittee, 
TBis committee will insure respect for the problejns of 
all those -affected by layoff and will- generally promote 
more trusting participation. As much as is possible, all ' 
planning and program development tasks should be funneled 
through this collaborative body. 

This committee also will help to reduce potential for 
misunderstanding, 'Coordination of intervention jby a 
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"mental health center" may imply to the workers an identi- 
f'ication of the experience of unemployment with "mental 
illness." Such a message can be extremely counter- ^ 
productive — both for individuals and the program as a ' 
whole. ^Collaborative development through a committee of 
peers will both reduce the stigma of mis-association and' - 
increase -the program's emotional viability. 



PRINCIPLE ; 
Developing a Planning Committee of 
partid'ipants that includes peers 
helps increase the intervention's 
"sale-ability." 



The two groups which njust first be sold on these 
programs are the two agents immediately responsible for 
the worker's plight — management and labor. The agency's 
self -assessment (as . descriTaed in^Section III) wili indicate 
how active and creative a marketing campaign will be needed 
in these areas. For managemeiit, the bottom line is always 
profit and productivity. As such, rationale for pre-layoff 

programs must always be tied back to these central^ concerns . 

f 

To this end, the provider may need to establish thei^^ rela- 
tionship between positive image and company profit. A 
company which consistently demonstrates concern for its 
community will have a more positive public image and is 
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likely to do much better business wherever its products are 
sold. If the company must play the role of "villain" in 
closing down local operations, it can recoup its public 
delations loss byj helping , to pu.shion the blow. Many 
industries claim to prgvide such assistance ' by importing 
professional "outplacement consultants." Rarely do these 
show much concrete success. • If confronted by. such claims, 
the agency must explain- that the backlash from failure 
will increase the company's negative image . Again, it must 
be established that the greatest profit is grounded in 
successfully helping laid-off employees. 

The earlier is formal notification of layoff, the 
more successful pre-layoff interventions are likely to be. 
Companies oftert complain that offering early notification 
will reduce worker productivity during the ensuing "lame 
duck" period. They may point to predictions of increased 
worker apathy, increased use of earned leave time and 
potential for worker slow-down as reason* to wait before 
publicizing^ company plans. While such concerns have some 
historic valid'ity, they are by no means foregone conclusions. 
To the contrary, in many instances, early discussion of 
possible jpb loss has served as incentive for workers to 
increase , productivity, and — in their own minds — to forestall 
the need for layoffs. In the case of the. Chrysler Corpora- 
tion,v for example, workers wore willing to revise staitding 
Labor contracts to preserve their continued employment. 

^ 

.-, . f 

fi- 
ns 
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In a. parallel fashion, Ford employees discussed a plan to 

loan Ford dealerships . their own cost-of-living monies for 

low interest loans to new Ciar buyers. 

The costs of unemployment compensation also are ^ . 

relevant as fiscal incentive for early notification. The 

more workers are re-employed^ prior to layoff, the less is 

the cost to the company through its mandated unemployment 

contribution. In this sense, it is practical for management 

to encourage use of accrued time to insure that its workers 

have sufficient opportiunity to locate hew Wdrk. , It may 

even be fiscally advantageous td pay for release time — 

or add on extra days — to facilitate worker re-employment. 

Moreover, the impact of lengthening' lead-time in minimizing 

personal and communal^ disruption helps ^further the plant's 

public image, and may well offset more measurable monetary 

h \ 

loss. Similarly, development of early retirement plans 

i 

can also be promoted as generating monetary savings and 
community goodwill. As older workers are able to opt for 
an early retirement alternative, the burden of company 
payout can be shifted to social security and union pension 
plans. The more the human services provider -can offer such 
fiscal rationale, the greater is the likelihood of manage-^ 
ment cooperation. 

y 
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PRINCIPLE: 



The primary incentive for manaqeinent 

I 

iriy pre-l^yoff program 



cooperation, in a 
is increasing profitability. 



In the same vein, the provider may be able to offer 
a range of management skills to companies in fiscal trouble 
If the agency is appropriately positioned to do so early 
enough in the situation, it may work as a consultant to 
management in reducing production costs — and thereby even 
delay or allay plant shutdown altogether. Particularly 
when the provider has skills in administrative consulta- 
tion, the' potential for such intervention should not be 
overlooked. At the l,east, the agency may be able to buy 
a bit more pre-layof f time. Even centers who have little 
to offer more sophisticated corporate plants may be able 
to assist in smaller local and wholly owned corporations. 

Where management persists in its reticence or dis- 
interest in pre-layoff planning, the involvement of ^ 
community leadership may h^lp stimulate more active concern. 
The interdependence of corporate leadership and elected 
officials may serve as a provocative and productive 
alliance. Politicians relate to the connection between 
unemployment and voter concern; this iink may^ be utilized 
to motivate their calling on industry to act more 
resgonsively to worker/constituent needs. Local merchants 
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PRINCIPLE: 



Utilize networks of conununity in- 
tluencjt, and involve local community 



leaders, in promoting acceptance of 



programs* 



and civic officials will also have a clear stake in main- 
taining levels of local employment and reducing the losses 
implied in any large-scale local layoff. Merchant as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, city councils and others 
should also be recruited to assist in minimizing the 
impact of factory shutdowns. Again, a well-done assess- 
ment will assist in this early phase of progreim implementa- 
tion. The more attuned the provider is to the relevant 
networks of community influence, the more effective selling 
of pre-layoff programs can be done. 



Even if the preceding all fail^s mkrketing aids, the 



agency can fall back on humanitarian concern as incentive. 
Available research clearly establishes the painfulness — in 
human terms — of layoff and unemployment, (See discussion 
in Section II,} The effects on individuals and families 
are quite dramatic. Use of these images of human tragedy 
and suffering should not be misconstrued as manipulation. 
It is, quite simply, a presentation of fact from which 
many decision makers are shielded, who better than human 
services providers can dreimatize the human consequence of 
layoff and unemployment? ^ 
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"Selliny" labor on participation is somewhat easier, 
but poses difficulties nonetheless. Although union 
representatives are formally concerned with protecting 
workers* collective interests, they often are somewhat 
suspicious of "do-gooder social work types." Resentment 
of human services eepecially results when they are viewed 
as coming in to "ease" workers out of jobs. Particularly 
when prior collaboration has been spal-se , distrust of the 
agency's motivations can be fixpected. It must also be 
roinembQred that the labor representatives are at risk 
t !u iii.sr^lvos, and may not want ft^ join in any program m'aking 
!!.aiia'-jor cut more comfortable with layoffs.' FfOm a, more 
poliLiJal perspective, they may also sqe such aqts as 
undermining their members' Support. 



PRINCIPLE : 
Labor's participation must not be 
misconstrued as a foregone conclusion . 
The provider must cultivate labor's 
support through clear articulation of 
incentive and rationale. 



In light of these constraints, the provider must offer, 
for labor's approval, a constructive and believable 
rationale. One , worthwhile incentive is collaboration in 
efforts which -mi^ht postpone or avert shutdowns or layoffs. 
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Union representatives will certa^r^y appreciate the 
alliance of networks of external influence in 
direx:tion. Unfortunately, few situations are sufficiently 

flexible for such possible alteration^; ' In situations 

• ■ ' .... 
whiere layoffs are irreversible, /the urtiprf still benefits 

by aiding members with a range of transitional services, \ 

Assisting workers through unemployment counseling may seem\ 

second-best, but can, ^ -in the long run, strengthen the 

union's power. WorJcers who believe that their union did 

what 4. t could in their behalf are likely to. be more 

supportive of the union in the future. Given that labor 

has a clear interest in lohg-rang6 cultivation of support,'^ 

. tl|is is a viable motivatipn. In this sense ^ it should not 

be surprising if the union wants to co-sponaot a 'pre-layof f 

intervention project. It will be useful, tjo allow for the 

union to assume as much leadership and.'responsibilit^ as 

feasible. ^ 



su&f iciei 



PRINCIPLE : 
Utilize and promote the leadership of 
labor as much as the union will accept 
such a role. 



Because of the union's, probable, d<fesire for co-sponsor- 
ship, the provider may want tp build more on a*concept of 
"training of trainers." Thiers, the provider can train 
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union stewards or conuni I tec»men , and other representatives, 
wlio in turn would provide direct counseling and support 
to the plant worker. Such a plan increases feasibility 
of expansion of the scope of programs proposed. More 
important I perhaps, it initiates a peer counseling .system 
which is iniiurently less stigmatizing than if operated 
direc'CIy by center stdff. ' , 

As arulo of thumb, successful marketing of proposals 
is dependent on striking the resonant -chords of related 
eoncrcte so 1 f -in terests . The agency must learn to speak 
to the low-cost and long-term investments of all who it 
seeks to enrj.ige aiJ partners in pre-layoff prevention. 

C . Devulopinq a Community Services Network 

* 

In marketing and developing the pro-layoff prevention 
concept, networks of community services must riot be ignored. 
At an ecirli(M- time in the Detroit area, a number of agencies 
wi t hour. eoni;u 1 1 iivj each other, conceived of a notion of 
Crisis nit^WGntion Centers to help\.the unemployed. While 
tiie jritonfl^as laudable, no one had thought to determine if* 
that w<iij what workers- ^leeded most — Or at all. Had these 
services alJ become' operative , thdre wquld hcfve been 
considorvible duplication and no guarantee of success. The 
first steps in program devolopmentf should always be an 
assessment ot uxistinq resources ' and experienced needs. 
Upt.ioiKS ti)i Midi assessment incliideV ' 
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• Phone Surveys 

• Hotline Phone-Ins 

• Town Meetings 

• Nominal Group Process * 

• Union-Based and Sponsored Cojtununity Meetings 

• Agen6y-Based and Sponsored Community Forums 



PRINCIPlA^^ 

The first step in prog^^^Bv®^°P"^^"V' 

is designing an effective strategy for 
assessing local resources and -needs. 



The most promising approach to this problem is 

adaptation of the notion of a local "community forum. " 

Bringing together a broad spectrum of community leaders 
.'cv ^ ^ . : 

and services providers, this, strategy, if .organized 

effectively: * . \ 



• Generates broad-based input in definifig the 
,^ local unemjsil^ment problem. ,' 

• Focuses attention on the array of complex 
needs of the unemployed. ■» 

• Establishes miechanisms for community-wide; 
'communication and collaborat^^oij^^ 

• Incr(fases level » of community-wide awarenes 



and concern. 
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• Mobilizes support for ameliorative programm- 
ing* 

• Initiates focihsed prioritization and problem 
solving* 

• Generates network building responsive to 
identified client needs* 

Because the problems of laid-off workers invariably 
cut across 'the normal boundaries of human services delivery, 
a broad base of community sup^rt must be mobilized* X^e 
community forum isWmost likely to cultivate the kind of 
"community task force" required to respond to workers' 
identified concerns, ( Appendix T describes the community 
forum concept in greater detail* References describe a 
model for community task force process*) It is ^for this 
reason that the strategy is more constructive as ah approach 
to assessment in local settings* Through this approach 
the foundation and relationships of a viable network of 
services are established* Inter-agency collaboration will 
be required in responding efficaciously to laid-off workers* 
needs. 



PRINCIPLE: 




Utilizing the strategy of 


a "community 


forum" helps clarify needs 


- document 


resources, mobilize concer 


K, and organize 


working hetworks of community response. 


/ 
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specific information on organization and implemehta-^ 
tion of valid and meaningful needs assessment i^ available 
in many other sources. Generally ^peaking, however, the 
concerns enumerated belc^ are most crucial in developing 
^o^^ effective assessment regarding the prdblem^ of 
unemployment ^nd layoff. 



ISSUES ,» IN EFFECTIVE AgSS.SSMENT 



^ J 

Different approaches to assessment are ^required to 
reach client populations., human servioe providers, 
community influentials and relevant i^olicy makers 1 

The most effective assessment processiallows ' 
each of these groups equal conTr^Lbut^'ion and 
creates opportunities for interact/on among them. 

Unemployment is not — and should rjfot be Seated as 
If It were — a disease. :Assessm9'nt should -not tie 
restricted to measuring incidence of the ""af- 

O : ■ 

fliction"; rather, it should foe u si' on more '/clearly 
articulating related conflict^, ^aps in services, 

* \ !i ( 

and potential for programmatic^'^lutions . 

Much critical information 'is most difficult to 

access. Those most in need often ai;e those who 

are hardest to reach. As such, assessment efforts 

must be creative, and need not shy away from 

non-traditional approaches. 
: J~ ■ • • (Continued) 
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• Agencies^ arid policy makers bo thymus t allow them-?, 
selves to^yiew problems of unemployment as issues 
of human concern, and not merely as statistical 
phenomena. 

• The most important outcome of any needs assess- 
ment strategy is initiation of xrommunity problem 
solving. Opportuni ties .for dissemination and 
application must be seen as central in the 
assessment design. 

• The process of assessment must be linked directly - 
to the dynamics of mobilizing networks of com- 
munity respond. . . - 



1 . *' I," 

Prxor to, during, and following assessment, the agency 

can' help potential providers to increase sensitivity to the 

realities of the experience of layoff. On its own, or 

through a network of other systems, the agency can offer 



workshops to train its own as well as other staff to bejpome 
more attuned to the world g^. work and the stress, and 
strains of unemployment. ThiC training will influence 
how programs are designed, and may poster more consequential 
participation of both. consumers and /providers of services 
being planned. Planning in the absence of required 
sensitivity will most likely lead to program insufficiency 
or failure. 
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Q^./ Marketing .Considerations for the 
> >■ Consumer/Worker aryd Family 

= It is selfrevident that programs must .}?e effectively 
designed to be accepted by and useful„.t^ consumers . In 
planning a^d- developing . intervientions, several central 
issues will "make or break" success. These include the 
core concerns of; 

• Substance ' ■ ^ *. - 

• Style • . . ' 

• Sensitivity to. Socio-Cultural Norms "V 
, ' FlexibiliJ:y ^nd Diversity ^ . 

• Setting " 

The following paragraphs elaborate on these dimensions of 
"program accessibility," 



PRINCIPLE: 



In planning interventions , carefully 
consider questions of Substance, style, 
social norms; diy^r^ity and setting. 



• Substance 

Substance refers pimply to giving workers What they 
want and need. Workers will be more interested ijn findirjg 
a job than in job-seeking skills, ^ similarly, workers will 
be more concerned about paying their bills than learning 
concepts of budget management. It ,is incumbent on the 
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provider, first to address concrete needs and then to mcA^e 
into more complicated questions^ of awareness or conceptual 
understanding. A successful program will build from the . 
immediate toward - the abstract. 

• Stylj i. ' 

* . » ■ ' ). 

"Style" is a reference to choices regarding who com- 
municates information, how that information is carried, 
and where and when information is transmitted. Wherever 
possible the who should involve workers themselves. These 
can be workers who have been laid off and have successfully 
(or not so) learned how to (cope. It might also be committee- 
men and stewards. Use of peer counselors and coordinators 
helps increase acceptance of programs by increasing both their 
substantive and subjective validity. Intervention must speak 
directly and concretely to workers* self-interests and con-, 
cerns. . Mental health jargon and theoretical conceptualiza- 
tions hav£ no place in proqram delivery. Some of the 
workers will be anxiousy others will be angry, and some' 
will deny haying problems at ail. The how of delivery must 
allow for expression of feelings,' the building of relation- 
ships of trust, and the grounding of intervention in the 
vocabulary and experience of intended consumers. ^ 

The where is very simply a' reference to use ''Of settings 

which' are^both comfortable- and convenient. ^The sub-section 

■*.",' J ♦ ' ■ . ■ 

on "sefting," below, will explore this concern in somewhat 

" ' ■ ■ . -'^ ■ i'. 

• 

greater detail. Suffice' it to say that the giant is the 
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one . place where workers are guaranteed • to be, and pre- • 
layoff interventions should take advantage of that auto- 
matic accessibility. Companies often have already set 
aside times far meetings on occupational safety and 
health. It will be "less. disruptive for, plant operations 
and facilitative of prevention if this time can also be ^ 
used for pre-layof f planning and programs . 

The when refers both to this issue o'f meeting and 
the timing and sequencing of programs in relation to the 
timing notification. We cannot expect, for example, 'that 
prior to layoff, workers will be concerned about family 
stress that might occur a year or more down the road. 

• bOcio/Cultural Norms 

Another important dimension of style is sensitivity 
to the socio-cultural norms and values of the population 
tonfronted. Approaches must not be condescending and 
must strive to avoid a paternalistic tinge. Program 
design must consider the daily flow of the workers* lives 
and must not create or superimpose additional or extraneous 
demands. It must also recognize the culturally inbred 
reticence to dealing with private conflicts in public 
arenas — and to admission of emotional conflicts with self 
or with family at all. We* can assume, fOr example, that 
iGw^ persons will stLp foryard to ask for ^id /because they 
are^^beating their wives. We, therefore, cannot expect that 
sessions directly dealing with domestic assault will draw 
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sigflif leant crowds. ^ Proqrams must as much as possible 
respect the historical antl emotional expectations of their 
consumers. 

• Diversity and Flexibility ; 

Diversity among laid-off workers also affects accessi- 
bility. The needs of older workers are different from those 
of the yoiinc} adult. The anxieties, of the single parent 

are not the same as those of the fr'^quently unemployed 
individual. Prov^ ramininLj must be sufficiently broad in 
design to speak to the experienced : needs and concerns of 
widely varying unemployed populations. Flexibility is a 
critical rule in promoting the programs' marketability 
and effect. 

• Sottirig ' . -■ X 

In the same vein, the question of setting will always 
be crucial to potential for impact. Workers asked to meet 
lOutside the workplace lind after working hours probably 
won^t. The agency should negotiate a means of meeting : 
workers on their work sites and during their regular shifts. 
Moreover, smaller group meetings — even for the.^most concrete 
information dissemination — are always preferable to larger 
groups. As thq content becomes more personal, the< size of " 
the group should be reduced," Rooms for meetings should Ue ; 
as intimate as are available and need id- be protected f rom ^ 
distractions. Following layoff, the question of setting 
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becomes even more consequential. The geographic dispersion 

of workers is particularly problematic. It is unrealistic 

♦ 

to expect that large numbers of unemployed individuals 
will transport themselves across towns, or often Counties, 
for the services described later in this manual. The more 
services are integrated into ongoing networks of daily 
living, the more likely is the continuity and impact of 
contact.'* Or, if relationships of mutual support can be 
constructed preceding termination, there is likelihood 
that such relationships will continue following the Ipyol^. 
Whatever the nature of the particular service provided, 
concrete relevance and personal relationship will most 
critically determine their "accessibility" .to workers. 

E . Time Frames as Issued of Planning , 

The length of notification prior to layoff, arid the 
"life-span" of emotional response to related stress , 
overlap as frames of time which affect planning of inter- 
ventions. While both are fundamentally beyond a provider's 
control, both must be incorporated as influential con- 
siderations in program design. The life- QyQ.les of emotional 
response to unemployment were addressed in some .depth in ., 
Section II. Emerging from that discussion was '^a recogni- 
tion that flexible strategies^are required to address 
changing needs.. Coping skills workshops occurring while 

workers are still engaged in a phase of denial will not be • 

J0> 
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of great u^e or effect. Generally, then, these workers will 

not choose to become involved. These same workers, at the 

same point in time, may be able to incorporate nothing 

i 

more than a vague remembrance of the existence of a mental 
health Hotline number. Conversely, offering only concrete 
information at a time when the worker is seeking emotional 
support can aggravate the le^'el of stress. Interventions 
must- then bo conceived in a manner responsive to evolving 
personal reaction. They must correlate as closely as 
possible with the individual's evolving emotional concerns. 



. P RINCIPLE ; 
Time frames of prior notice and pat- 
terns of stress must be considered 
in all planning procedures. 



These chores .obviously are made more complex by the 
diversity of populations affected, and by their variance 
in styles of personal coping. There is no one or simple 
solutibn to this challenge of planning. The one invariable 
demand which is implied is the need to stay as closely 
connected as possible to the workers as they move through 
the^ experience of layoff. Interventions constructed 
through circular feedback in Response to developing needs 
is likely to be more effective than that which is uni- 
laterally defined and imposed. 
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The question of time frame of notification is also 
of undeniable planning importance. Both in programming 
achievable and in terms of its personal effects, the 
length of prior notice and the impact of intervention can 
conceptually be viewed as having a direct correlation. 
While much of the relevant decision-making process may 
be seen' as beyond the provider's control, it is certainly 
conceivable that the agency can advocate for more 
significant notification both through formal channels 
(i.e., legislation) and through informal networks j;ifce. , 
political relationships). Assuming that there will 
usually be at least some minimal notice, the provider — in 
conjunction with labor and others— can push for postponing 
the date of factory shutdown in order to allow for more 
appropriate intervention. Table 5 enumerates the 
strategies implied by various degrees of prior' notification. 
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TABLE 5 

RELATIONSHIP OF PATTERNS OP STRESS TO INTERVENTION ^ 
(See Tablo 3 for comparison with points of most st^ 




• This Ib a representational model and is not based upon actual 
research findings. 

a) Initiate collaborative planning among management, iabor, 
and community. 

b) Worker-outplacement activity: (e.g., skills assessment, 
relocation, ret^raining, early retirement). 

c) Information and resource workshops — coping skillsivorkahops . 

d) Information and resource guide. 

e) Hotline/information and Services Clearinghouse 

f) Peer support groups and job-find clubs, 
q) I rroqular economy , ,.J *>| 



As stated on Tabic 1, these interventions can be done at 
earlier points . 
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SECTION V 

INTERVENTION STRATEGJ^Sj • PROGRAM COMPONENTS 




Overview 



Several fundamental values and commitments have informed 
development of this manual from its inception. We strongly 
suggest tha^ these same values are of central importance ' 
in adaptation of the approaches described in the paragraphs 
which follow. Included among these commitments are: 

• Accessibility of programs to their intended consumers 

• Cost effectiveness in resource-poor environments 

• Flexibility and creativity in addressing the * 
variant needs of diverse populations 

• Adaptability to widely varying social and economic 
• settings "s, • ' 

*• Promoting maximum participation and collaboration 
among relevant parties in program delivery 
^ • Utilization of natural helping skills and ^supporl^s 

All Of the approaphes outlined address three intersecting 
levels of concern: the Worker, the Worksite, and the ^ 
Community. Strategies are constructed around overlapping 
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themes^ relevant)t9 ^ach of these three levels. For the 

•- 

worker y apprdaghes are oriented towards: 

I.' ■ . ♦ 

a) Restoring or enhancing^ the workers' sen*se o^ , 
' control in their daily lives, 

b) Building upon ^nd expanding the workers' inherent 
strengths 

c) Helping the workers develop more critical perspec- 
tive or insight into their social and economic 
plight. ' V ^ ^ ^ 

At the level of th^ worksite , interventions are focused on: 

^) Enhancing ti>e' workplace as a* focus of efforts 

facilitating promotion of workers' sense of ' 
control ( , ■ ' ■ ■ . ' • J;; 

b) Building upon'' the unique chara9terist^ics of helpin^g 
resduVces Which exist, within the work setting « 



c) Creating . increased recognition 



in both labor and 



management of ways tlifey can foster less stressful 
transitions to layof'f . s 



At thie community level, these components are committed tor 

a) Enhancing the means by which the Vbrkers' environ- 
ment suppl^ts coping capacities and eJ^forts toward 
re-employraent »-.;:' - 

. b) Utilizing existing community resources aitd networks 
which bolster- the workers' survival 
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c) Fostorincj increased understanding of the manifold 
ways in which the local envirohment can contribute 
to thCj generation and amelioration of stress. 

.i,iLe,^;ature, experience and plain common sense are supportive 
of these underlying attitudes toward intervention. 

Two primary categories of* programming options are 

i ■ , \ . ■ ' 

discu;^!|^ed. The f irst--f acilitating. emotional and economic 

coping '^kills --includes: ^ 

a) Dissemination of informatiof^' and resource guides 

•- •■ (p. 68) . ' * ^ ' --Z^.' ' 

h) Coiiductinq one-time f ace-to-^§ace information and 

resource meetings (|>. 13) . / - \; 

c) Delivering 'multi-session workshop^ promoting a 

variety of personal and familial!^6ping- skills 

' , ' (p. 80) . • * 

The seco^nd category — facilitating empl-byment ;> 
tran sitions and job-finding skills -r-indorporates: 

a) Job information and. referral programs ^(p. 86), 

b) Early retirement counseling and referral (p. XO^) . 



c) Job-skiM^ ^assessment intervention (p. 92) , ■ ♦ 

d) Job-^eking skills .assistance and job-findi'rtg 
clubs (p, 97) ■ . . V ' 

In ea,ch of these two m^jor categories o^ concern, 
specific components are summarised , concret/e suggestions 
^^P^ s trategy and style in implementation are explored, 
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and potential complications and resolutions are examined. 
' Extensiye information" in the Appendices shares models and 
materials adaptable for most program components. It is 
assumed- that the provider — as much as possible — ^will develop 
these options more specifically in conjunction with a . . 

plant/worker Vwitfivittee^^^d other Services representatives. 
It must be stressed that these are merely two aspects of * 
a much larger continuum of possiJjle progr^bms related to 

nemployment. These 'explicitly are approaches most 
relevant to the period immediateX^^p receding and succeeding 
plant shutdown or l^offs . Other"!; etiiually valid and more 
long-terip interventions are d^^cribed briefl^^^^s * 
Their bre>?itV i"*^ this manual do^ not imply a lesser 



PRINCIPLE: 



Compohents detailed in this qianual are 

o * ■ W 

mere-Iy aspects of a continuum of , ' 

possible ihterventj-on. ' 



importance, but merely a difference in tiding and planning 

rec^uir^d. Among the' alternatives alluded to later in this 

srection (see Section V:* D and E) are: 

' • " •■■ ■ . 

a) Worker-retraining ; %/ 

b) Worker-relocation ' - 

c) Peer support grbups ^ . ( 

d) Utilization of the irregular economy 
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^) Informatibn hotlinop and clea^nghouse 

f ) tfse of* collective' bargaining 

g) Wprker' control 

h) v Advocacy for economic development 

'-i ■ 

t 

S" 

'it 

B. Kmotional and Kcohomic Coping Skills 

I 1. Information an^ ^Resource Guide ] 

♦ . . .^uinmary \ 

Among the simplest--^&d' perhaps most effective — of 

short-term interventions i^dissem'ination of basic informa 

tion through pamphlets or 'written material. Such, presenta 

tibns are easily prepared ,*:^^cJeifi^nd little prior notice, and 

- 1^ ■ i 

can be distributed with a mihAi^m of planning and with 



minimum costs, '^^ause pre-l|^ff notifications are 
often so short, wiis may be thS^jonlT tooX- available for - 
prevention. Even in^situations^with long, laj^of f ^wa^nings, 
the pamphlet will be important as^ a concrete aid^tb which' 

» #* , . : 

the worker can easily refer. Addirtionally , it njakes 

...... ^ ' ..>'- ^ . ■ - V T 

information available to other significant family itiembets , 

V • ■ ^ - . . ^ .■ - _ 

who — experience shows— <ftep xnil5ia"te \post-layof f calls- 

■ '■ •,■ ^ ; ■ , ' - .- , 

for assistance or informa'tio^. ' Distribution can be 

accompli^ed with relative, ease. BrOQjfUres* can be passed 

out outside the factory gate, mailed tid^workers' hont'es, 

attached to workers'- paychecks, distributed through otjier 

agencies, incorporated as supplemental m^erials in other 
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face-to-facG interventions, and distributed from Unemploy- 
ment Offices, 

The choice of specific content will vary with the 
particularities of the layoff situation, thQ poram.unity, 
and how the brochures wi'll be used with other intervention 
strategies, a generic format for constructing a brochure 
is attached as Appendix b . Refe^fence list includes 

in'formation guides developed and distributed in areas 
which, have^already experiencec^ mass layoffs and plant 
closings. Subjects which can easily and brief be 
addressed inclucfe the following; 

Availability of benefits during unemployment, and 
brief instructions on obtaining them.. 

*^E^ected impact of l^off and unemployment on 
>;®f^i#^^^^"^^^ ^nd their families, and brief hints 
. f , »^.on resolving potential conflicts. > 

^ •^Resources i<&\^ailable' in the communit;y'. for, helping' ' 
'With, practical and^motional emergenc;^ needs. 

Options — such as early retirement, reti:^'^ni^g|J,'f ^ 
relocation — v^hich can be considered as alternatives 
to long-term ^unemployment. • 

• As^staace available in seeking new employment. 
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STRAt^GlC SUGGESTIONS " , 

• Think of the pamphlet as yrfur one and only op- 
portunity to contact the laid-off worker. Con- 
sider carefully the style and substance of 
infnrination you wish to convey. Language used 

.will deterinihe the comiirehensibility of the 
content. ConjLeiit chosen will determine the 
ultimate educational value of the guide. 

• Many communities have some already existing 
listings of conununity services— of ten produced 
by the local United Way, ^ You need not recreate 
your ow^i if one already exists. Using this 
material as a guide, you can avoid repeating c 
many hours worth of tedious research for 

♦ information. 

• Avoid flooding readers with numbers and resources. 
In the primary text of a pamphlet, list only 
those agencies which will provide assistance 
directly relevemt to the concerns addressed. 

' If possible, refer readers to one centralized 
information and referral source. Simpl4.city is 
.i;..of incalculable virtue in information and 

rfef.Grra'l, . -. .v. 

Be- brief -and to the poirit^'^ Peppli^ Ji^ve-- li^tle^^^^^^^ 
patience for Wor p^phle 1 3 , j^ar t i ciilaVly r ili^hfen^^ 5. ^. i 

* (Continued) 
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experiencing stress- Conceptualize your brochure 
as a "road map" to resources/ ^ 

• Do not bother readers with technical, gibberish 
about rules and iTfegu'l^itions. Share only the 
most essentic^eligibility requirements, and war 
them — gently — of possible complications.' 

• Don't drown the reader with tiny print. Be / 
visually bold if possibl,e. Use' graphid design as 
a tool for highlighting and directing reader ' ;*", 

' attention, . , . ' . > ^. . 

' ; ' ' ^ ^ 

• Don't be afraid to uSe a humorous approach— as * 
long as you can make it work in a non-offensive 
and non-condescending manner.' 

• Utilize the^ pamphlet to convey other than; simple 
resource information. ■ Inform the laid-off person 
and l^is family'thSt they are not alone.' Help 

. readers recognize that their situation is not 
* hopeless. Remind them of the importance of all 
family members working together in confronting 
difficult times. Reinforce the idea that one has 
more power over one's life than it might sometimes 
seem. 

• Be honest! Let the workers know what they "re in 

for. If lines at the Unemployment Offices demand 

three hours wait, tel^^the workers to expect them. 

(Continued) 
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If backlogs at mental health offices require 
substantial delay between referral and response, 
prepare the readers for that^ possibility. Warn 
them of the dehumanizing sides of human services 
delivery to help them be able to cope with the 
strain of otherwise unexpected frustrations. 



Potential Problems and Solutions : ft 

• Generally, printed material is not the. most effective 

— — ' — ^ — ~ ^ — : — ^ ^ — '■ — ' — 

tool for preventive education .. Many individuals you 
^wil] most want to r^ch do not read well or, in 
some cases', dp not read at all. However comprehen- 
sively you present crucial, information/ you may also 
want to utilize supplemental strategies to reinforce 
; the^^si^fcfe. Put posterns., or flyers with one central, 
accessible V Information"* Hot^^Hjie/*' number in well- 
frequeirted community settings such as churches, 
q!ro'ce.ry. stores,, hardware st;ords. Employment Security ' 
Offices, etc-.. Take advantage o^' radio-broadcast 



public ■feer\)'ice announcements as tools to rem;Ln^ 
listeherg^^^ipf assia^ftince and to generate 

increase5^^v<a't'^»kBr*o/ the commonality of related,,, 
stresses arvd st^H<^s. Look to local newspapers to 



write a 



your i^fprts, '-^6 reproduce the paunphlet. 



or to do' their! ^uDwn feature^ series on these issues. 
The key is ' iid-^^nject tjie information into, public 



conscio)i*§ness in as many ways as is feasible. You 
can then rely on informal networks to transmit and 
reinforce the messages you deem most critical to 
your intervention. 

Printing .costs for large numbers of graphically 
well-dei^igned productions can easily become .^ " 
surprisingly expensive . Check on cbsts bdfbre you 
design a pamphlet to avoid frustrating demands for 
revision. Use this check also for recruiting in-kind 
or voluntary printing contributions.. Local printers 
may be willing to help, and high school or college 
shops can often assist you. If you are working in 
conjunction with labor or management, they can offer 
use of their printing equipthent, or underwrite 
necessary expenditures. ' 
"' " - ' * 

[2. Information and Resource Meeting | 
•* Summary . ' 

If there' is' sufficient advance notification, the 
agency gan ' atrtulge for face-to-face meetings with workers, 
on-site, pripr' to their layoff. Meetings , or ^workshops 
are likely to be more effective in conveying essential ^ 
information than' reliance on written materials. The aipount 
of pre-layoff notification will often determine the 
possible scope of such face-to-face communication. The 
nature of the provider's relations with both management 
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and labor will also determine the degrees of flexibility in ' 
such a plan. If time and relationship permit, the planning 
for this (these) workshop(s) should involve the plant/ 
worker Steering Committee. These discussions should 
determine "whether ^ the provider will train peers to deliver 
parts or all of the workshop, or will maintain responsibility 
itself . • : ■ „ 

The simplest of such present^'tio^s would depend on a 

. ./ . ' > 

one-time contact with workers. More^ complex ' approaches . 

■ . \ 

could incorporate multiple sessi^^ns*. '^la jgither case,^ 
these meetings should share infqiAiation regacding the 

J ■ . ' •> V?' ■ ■ ■ • 

following concerns: ^ ; , » v> . ■ ^ ' 

• Plant c lo;s i ng or. letyo^t , sGejnaf i o -j i^j^ * 

• Available benefits iJnff emitl 



• Probable sequence of emi 



emaMoteJ; rSflcti and planning " 



to deal with personal b^^mi^^ial strain. ' ^' 
• Available helping bresoutces^in" ^h© community ' '''^-^-''"j 



* Available assistah^iV^'a^ - jo6^^^ and Job-seekijl^s; 
-sKills , /: ' ' " 

•, Planning tips to facilitate survival in pbssibly '^^ 

long-term unemployment ' ' 

. '' ■ ■. y 

• .Advantage,s of -and bpportunititfa^^ f^r utilizing 
inf ormaj;;^, peer, support. v-'. 

Generally, these meetings should encompass information 
on emotional, economic and prcicti^cal '^'^urvival skills . They 
can be staggered as assemblies of all affected workers, but. 



J), . 
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preferably ^ould occur in sinallerViptiqre collegial groups. 
If' at all possible, thay should be held at the worksite., 
durin<^ working, hours." In any case, establishing more 
direct dialogue on these issues will be most beneficial 
for about-to-be laid-off workers, - - 



STRATEGIC SUGGESTIONS / 

\i ■ . 

, Depe^adthg on^ extent o^jiotice and other planning 
variables, -these meetings should be scheduled 

^ close enough to anticipated termination for the 
workers to be motivated, and far enough ahead 
of time for them to be able to use the informa- • 
tion for planning ^nd personal preparation. , 

• If possible, conduct these meetings in groups 
not larger than 20-25. If hundreds, or even 
-thous%^s^f workers are being laid off, try to 
make contact in groups as small as is feasible. 
A more d4.alogic, question-and-answer approach 
will be more effective than a formal one-way -::) 
presentation. ^ ^ 

Strive for the appropriate balancfe between 
thoroughness and simplicity. Individuals will 
retain only a fraction of information presented. 
Therefore, you mustj, insure that the most central 

(Continued) 
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points don't become ^ost in the overload of 
communication. , . 

■ ■ \ '^4 

• Partially in consideration of the above-mentioned 
point, and* partially to create an additional 
learn i ncj aid, *^develop short and simple summary 
sheet (in addition to the brochure) which 
capture and reinforce- the primary facts, 
presented, ^ass these out at the beginning of 
^ the meeting for workers to keep and refer back 



• Invite representatives of relevant agencies to 
^. make brief, and informal presentations. This 
reduces vyour need for preparatory^ -time, insures ^ 
qreattir •gicjquracy , and, most important, initiates ' 
the b r ^^^^|jii^^L^^^ r i e r s between services 
prov^^^^^|^^^5^e*i!iC:,i^|il quStomers. Among^ those 
' who mi<^t best J4^^e' iiyiXud^d "are representativei^of 

the local Unemployment Office, Department of 
/tocixi^X Services , ' Department of Mental Health, 
Community College, Adult Education Prograi/i, ^ 
other related counseling services , and officers 
of labor and management. * ^ 



J * If the^e meet intjf*f; occur close 'enough to layoff, 

invited repres^tatives of your State Unemployment^ 



your State Unemploymer 
(Continued) 
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office can use the opportunity to "register" 
new clients. Or, conversely, you might arrange 
for suc;h an outreach as a means of encouraging, 
greater worker participation in local benefits 
programs ✓ 

•.Work as much a^ possible with union or plant 
•personnel as primary deliverers of information. 
This reinforces the nurturance oXt>peers as on- 
going ,tesource persons.' ' 

• Use audio-visual materials ,* if available. 
Straight and traditional verbal presentations 
can soon become tedious. A "trigger tape" 
modeled after the VIEWPOINT production ". . -Not 
i Working" (see Appendix H ) caij be a ^highly ' '\ 
j. ^^nergizing tool, - ' < 

I • ^Roie plays di: simulations might also be used to 
r , yi^ality ^.to the information meeting. It 

may be helpful, example, to conduct social 

■ - : 

simulations to ^^bv? >h5k*^ :intervievauD0iight occur, . 
.fj a jid. . tp . have t h e vo r.k^ t «:Vthem s e 1 ve s be c om e ^ 

^4l^9^'le'd .?.n the role-play.. Meetings should 

"f^^^'^^rji'^''^ V . .. ■ i . 

fo^JtS^cii?-vpVindi^o^^^^ assert^veness and on 

training that helps individuals clarify their 

investinent^in community resources. Role-playing 

^ J . (Continufe^) ' 
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discussion with a ubxlity services clerk, for 
example, can illustrate how a worker. 44itb',' 
financial shortfall might bargain^^c^rv^^v pJlVi to 



reduce monthly payments. Similar activities 
can demonstrate tagtics for dealing with social 
services workers, credit agents, or J^olders of^ 
mortgages and loans. While ther^ will obviously | 
be constraints in incorporating these .elements , „.\ I ; 
in a relatively , brief one-time meeting,, use or..;:, s 
- such techniques can increase impact. . . 

''^ d§e the meeting as an opportunity .to let workers' | | 

know what they can realistically expect about J 

dealing with commurf^ty service bureaucracies. * 

Prepare them of the inevitability of "hassle" j 

and frustratibn, and provide them with clues for 

constructive response .^Be sure to inform them : 
. - ^ . ■ ' , I . 

of the verifying material and/or inform^ition they . 

■ ^ ! 

must t^eyprepared to share to qualify for services. 

• Use the meeting as an opportunity to let workers 
become aware of the personal and familial stress 
they soon may be facing. Consider inviting a 

-^"veteran" laid-off worker from another plant to 

C ■ 

shaie his/her related experience^ 

^ : 
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Poteivti,al Problems and4Solutions ; 

Large meetings in stressful conditions are never ' 
easy to manage . Carefully considel: both the 
physical setting and the emotional climate in * ^ 
preparing for these n^eetings. Recognize the 
limitations inherent in the format and make the 
best ofM.he opportunity you have. 




will be tempted tp squeeze a gre^ deal of 
information into a relatively short petiod of 
, time . Do not expect these meetings to constitute • ' 
in-depth educational events. Don't waste time 
on -unwieldy detail. There will be ample opportunity 
for^ motivated workers- to follow-up ind^ividually 
for more personalized specifics. 

* While the objectives of this meeting- are clearly 
educational, participants are not freely or 
voluntajfily in the "market" for this information . 

. Do not approach this interaction as a tradition^ 
educational or didactic experience. Strategies 
whiph build on audience participation and commit- (3- 

^ment to open dialogue will usually facilitate more^v^ 



successful interaction. 

* Your audience will likely be loaded with feelings 
of denial, suppre^ion^ .anxiety, resentment, anger , 
boredom and depression . While expecting these 



A. 



feelinqs will not make your task any easier, it will, 
at least, help you orient your presentation. In- 
cluding workers in the i^Aanning c^f this meeting, 
and incorporating workers more directly in its 
cli2livery,^ helps to cri^ate a sense of ownership ^nd 
control which will be useful in overcoining these 
emotional obstructions. . ? 

[ 3, Coping Skills Workshops | 

J ; ^ Summary 

Where advance notice and working relationships allow, 
it is preferable to arrange a workshop serie s to address^ 
broader range gf coping skills and generate greater*^ depth 
of understanding. Administering a basic information and 
resource meeting (as described above) does^not preclude 
the adaptation of this option. The provider can view that 
meeting as^-the first of ^feveral* workshops or cain design ; 
the.se workshops as suppleirientat^^for those who choose to 
participate- Obviously, the more opportunity one has to 
connect w^h sOon-to-be laid-off wor.^ers, the grea^ter^* is 
the potential far successful prevention.* Conducting these 
sessions in sequence, pv^r, time, allows for theS^rkers 
to explore information and return for feedback or, 
clarification. Whi-le there may not be sufficient lead- 
time both to plan and to^cs^rry out all of the sessions 
prior to layoff, workers already involved may be willing 
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to meet following th^ir termination. A series likaii^^is 
alsro is more likely to foster the lastihg and supp9;rtive • 
relation? required to |;xelp workers through ensuing periods 
.of emotional stress arvd familial strain. . 

Every situation will be unique. No one suggested 
approach to workshop s^tegy will be applicable to every 
setting^ Still, common elemencs to be incorporated 'in 
any workshop plan should include:* 

Providing essential information on benefits and 
entitlements (see Subsections 1 and 2 above) 

Raising awareness of emotional impacts ,^hd 
implications of unemployment '(as outlined- in • 

■ ■ ■ ' Vy , 

... ■ ■ • * ^ 

Seistion II: "The Experience of Unemployment") " • 

Discussion of stress management strategies for 
both incTividuals and families. ^ 

• Cion'feitr^ration of time-management recreational and 
. . time-^structuring approaches (see Appendix" C). 

Promotion of insights into ac^d capacities for 
personal assertiveness (se6 Appendix E) 

• Exploring demands and strategies in coping with 
community services (see Appendix D) ^ 

^. / 

• Promotion of generic problem-solving skills (see' 
Appendix F) - - . , 
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Exploration, of job-scGking skills and use' of 

employment referral services (see Inferences)* 

V ■ ^ I 

Not afl^sof t^ese issues n(2ed be dealt with as separate 
units. Some may Ibe more profitably approached through < 
other ^ter.ven^t ion ,^ra teg ies, partictlariy if other 
strategies are moundbd. All caj?<^ effectively be addressed 
in ^s few as three two-hour ^^.essions; it is highly unlikely 



that workers would ajtfi 



ypre than toipj^ot five altogether. 



In the absence o^ opp6p5S!^*ty for more sopjhisticated 
interventions, this series of workshops . caxb con&titute 
the core of an exciting and consequential* program^ 

■ ■ \ " 



STRATEGIC SUGGESTIONS 



• Aim for three (3) twb-hour session^ . as yoij do your 
planning. If it ^ems' as th9figJv'y^ need j^ore^ 
time, and if your schedull^ ;al£qw3, th^n expand 

the -total amount of contact either by lerjj^thening 
each workshop -session, or by ajiding another 
meeting. Try not to extend'beyond four or five 
sessions. These soop become a drag on^ patticipant 
energies . 

• Remember , ^at 'these may aisA. be used as. the 



catalj^sts for^ ioitiatirig longer-term peer support 

• * (Continued)^^ 
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groups. Build in >suf f i^i6;it opportunity for 
participants' exchange to ^cultivatte thfs . 
potential. ^ , 

• Utilize these workshops as opportunities to inci\ade 
participation of the* Workers ' spouse or^ significant 
others, Thes^ partners, can be critical agents »^ 
of support i/f provided with the necessary tbolQ * 

' { to actA^^that capacity, ' * 

I' • Always use small -groups in'conducting these work- 

shops, jThe nature of fhis learning' demapds at ^ 

least a minimuiu level of intimacy. i 
... . . ■ ■ 'v- ' \ 

Use of soQial simulations'. afnd role-plays helps 

woVk^rs^ and ♦their families "practice^^ nfw required 

skills in'^'fo^eign sit^uations. .Partic)^patory P 

learning is \nor^^effectual in these| educational 

endeavors. ( j?*^ 

• These workshops should build upon tlie 'notion of 
the 'training of traine^rs"' or . the training of . 
capable non^forraal helpii^lg agents, » ■ Resources for 
support' among formal services agencies are not' 
likely tO' be J^uf f i^tJtent to provide nee^ded 

'.personnel. UtiJtiaiihg persons such a^ union 

committeemen, ttalented peers, ot' others can 

reduce actuefe- costs while increasing, the impact 

. / \ 

of service. , 

. » (Continued) 
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• Ujfits oil 'Stress man^i^ement" . sk-ilis can help people 
idontify and rc^duc^ conflit^Vual feelings whicH. they 
otherwise maintain through the future. Trigger 
films (such as-the VIEWPOINT tape, described in 

■ ;'' Apje)fendix H ) t role plays, and simulatibn excercises 
are 611 helpful catalysts iii evokinq constructive . 
dia.loyue on thoso matters. Appcndi x F presents 
. informatiipn on ' stratu».j ic*s which^^iH be \isef ul in • 
conducting these disGus.^ions ' . ^ 

• UniJ^ on "time-structuring" and "time-management" 

.help reduce t^e conflicts' ^hich are consequent %o 

, " I' * ''7 • ^. 

loss, of Uie sense of d^iil^y structure and* cbntribu- 

' «* . » * 

tion. lasome cases, work historically has pro- 

• videci workers with therapeutic^structure and 

rel'eas'e. In others, .it' has served as the tenter , 

of 'their\ Social relations. Absence of ^ this daily' ^ 

* . ' % 

routine, and subsequent isolation, can undermine 
s ** • ' 

emotional^ stability. Appendix ^ lists* several 

\ approaches which help reduce or ame'liorate* these 

' i . 

^. - . . . * 

icts.-> * 

\ , ^ 

ts ^n.' "assertivene^s-jlyraining" are helpful in * 
. preventjj;^igy'*potential sources o^' stress frofn * 'i 

becoming causes o-f personal strain. This is 

• \ ^' • ■ ' . ■ 

eVpecially true in relaticiWV t5' dealing with public 

^ \ (Continued) 
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bure^cracies/: familtai^^ c^^ and job hunting)' 

demands, • Appendixjf J provides s^ples of ap- 
proaches for adaptation — particularly in relation'- 
to job-Peeking skills. 

T Units oh broadly applicable "problem-solving 
skills" can help nurture capacities to reduce 

^ lev'eTs of conflict from multiple sources of 
stress.^- Develppini- these capabilities promotes 



real and perceived/ sense of personal control in 
one's daily life/ /^ Appendix iD shares a general 
mod^l for "probleinrsolving skills." 



Potential Problems and Solutions ; ' . / ' 

* Shortness of pre-layoff notice is most obstructive * 

• in workshop planning and delivery . With less than 

' ^ . . *' ' * ■ . V" 

- tour-to-six weeks tiotif icat'ion, implementing .^v- 1 

woi:|^shops becomes logistical\y impossible. To 

- i' 

develop this component, providers will need 
t sufficient notice for internal planning and 

negotiations with both management . and labQjf .at the 
worksite. It is important to emfJh'asize, howevel 
that an agency wail-attuned to its' setting shoulK^, 
, not be surprised, by local layoffs. Aq. soon as the 
possi^bility arises, the provider can— and should — 
initiate its own tooling-up process. If an agency 
^lans modules ahead of time, andSiegotiates "ent;ry,' 
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./;r^ * as well, the liini tat ions of prior /notice are *- 

' ■ , ' y. . . ' i* ' * 

diminished, 

'•"'-*' • . • 

•• Participants' — for iiyiutffer;pble reasons^-»may' not 

stick with these sessions through the entire series 
planned . I f each coittponent is sel f -contained , 
missing any given session won't obstruct the 
^ benefits of participation in 6thers, 



i3 

The more conceptual information becomes^ the further 
tbSk workers' experionce it ten^s to be '. The 
providur must devis^/^ strategies - which address the 
wc^kers "where they are" and help extend th^ir 
critical perceptions and abilities.^ 

• V 

Not all "peer support" groups generate positive 
coping behaviors. They can afso reinforce attitudes 
of cynicism, hopelessness and defeatism among 
participants. Leaders must ''be careful to avoid 
these more discouraging group outcomes, ^ 



Q.. E mplpyment Transitions and Job-Findin-g 

■ , Skills 
■ — > . ^ i 

[ 1, Job Information 'and Referral^ 

Summary ' -. ■ ^ 

The most effective aid for laid-p£f , or spbn to-^e 



laid-off, workers is toTBH^^hem find desirable ne\y> . 
employment. Providing information arid assistapco In 
locating job opportunities is a most sensible, and 'dJ^ect, 



•n ■■■ 



..-ai^proach to prjevervti^jiti^V' O^en^>?companies . stored 
• ritualistic "outpl^ceihent" effortte'; inten(md^o cice^te 

, ■"' ■■^•^i ; • 

^ ^ the appearance of concern for their employees, Thi!ftiBe 

effort% raVeLy result in meaningful re fer raj. 'I^^linkage a, " 
ir with job opportunities, ^^^rious efforts 'informing. 

;v#' workers of alterna^^^ves and assisting ifi their search for 

ra-employment, however,' need not be difficult. Gathering ^ 
pertinent information and sharing it with workers' is 
not so harrowing as it may seem. Workers themselves are 
often strong sources of data abou^*availabli^' jobs . Other 
local nej;wbrks are extremely useful, as well. The.* : - 
'''^-^jjivfersity of worker skills and characteristics' makes the 
. T^^^tching J^f jobs an^r abilities more c^plexy' and locating 
alternatives in a recess ipri .is obvibusly frustrating in its 
d^ands. Nonetheless /mechanisms needed* for information 
exchange are rela* :ily' easy to devise, ' 



. STRA TEGIC SUGGESTIONS 

'. J9 ' 

■ V . ^" ^ <^ ^ 

• Information is itself a scarpe commodity. Look 

to those whose jobs-are de^fined as "jobs informa- 
tion experts'^^or assistance in developing this 
pomponent. Don't hesitate to approach the 
Department of Labor, for example. Invite - 
representatives to meet with you-*S^ with t^e 

workers direct^'ly — to describe ^what occupations 

J" - ' • - ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

(Continued) 
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will* be aeqding workers through tm^' f oreseeable 
-future, pfild out where such ''opi^ortun^ies are 



likely to be. ,Let|jfeH%m"^^^^^ let you know of 

* areas which workiers v^L^'l 'yant to ajMi^. If there 

a' University ir^^your localre, 1(^HB) labor or 

edonomics: experts, there for sxmi lar assistance. 

■ ' . *, ' » 

• Think creatively of ways of integrating assistance 
from' your ' local Unemployment Office. Have the, 
Jobs Serij^ice Office stat up outreach at the work- * 

• m' ■ . ■ 

site. Bar<^din for relccise time from the plant for 

.. . ^ . 

.. one or more of their employees as ongoing - , 

"consultants," on-site f acilitatorsV or Jd^'^^^ - x, 
rcfe.rral agents. Don' t hesitate to act ' 

o audaciously; you're only asking them to' do theiB^isK^' 
own mandated jobs more effectively. 

• Work to convince plant management of the benefits 
acpriied in granting workers release time for jobs 

• referral paperwork with the State "Employment 
Of f ice, and for- seeking, individually, thei^^ 6w^ 
ompy^9"3ii^ Glscwhcrc, ^ \ 

•• Devel^jj^^Bpmmunity planning teani which can,nby .. 
s its blj^BB^Hbp^y 'local employment oppo^rt'Unities . 
Recruit par'ticipatjiij^rom management, ^bbr, 
other^^agenc'ies, anc^^tj . workers themselveS , ** UsSfcg 
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phone calls, lebter-writing or othe; 



jobs r&search^ collect as much inforrilition as you 




• Conside^,Jflr4^^>^^fe of alternatives for dissemination 
of jobs information. Use public bulletin boards 
for updated listings*^' Broadcast on local radio, 
tncorporate in f orma^irqn in channels 6^" communica- 

" tion which ndrmiily reach the workers concerned. 

' • >c ' ■ 

• You might also consijiieV'develvQping an ongoing, jobs 

information newsletter which could be distributed 

■ ■ ' > *• / ... , 

: ^by mail. This informal tobl might double as' a / 

resourde fot informa^tion on other- janfemployment- 

' ' ' ♦ ' 

relate^ concerns. 55? • *, o . ' * 

' ■ . , * ' ' ■' 
^ Always identify a cen^rad resource p^&5^on, 'dr place, 

. - .y . 1^ , ' " / , *• 

"'.or numl^(^r, through which individuals'^ oan follow- . 

..^ . / .. * " . ; / ■ 

up on leads. The best-d^velpped information will 
be worthless without appropriate att'eption to this 
detail. ^ . . ^. > . = . ^ 

All thesife referral actjl.y^tieSj^an ^ be done by the 
" workers theAiselves with suppbi^ from the releftant 
agencies.;^' In adapting the concept of peer ^id';i^d 
support, this is an area ^in whifch^ ^lelf-help is * 
logistically most feasible. 
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Potent itTj Probl| | ^ and Sol at ions 

* 'ghe greatest likelihood is that local labor markets 
/will be highly saturated. Economic conditions ^ 
• respoh^sible for s^hutdown probab^^cThav^^ in: 
'Other areas of the local economy, ds.itfell. 
Possible answers to this pj'oblem rhclude optipns 
of relodatiop, retr3i>ino, i^early retirement, 

■ '-^"^ . 

"skidding" ,t6 ioJferisiev^J.' jobs^ or ciSfeBter unen^ploy- 
ment. Th6 irregular economy (e.g., barter-#or 

' '" r ■ ' . ■ ■ » 

exchange) ^Iso can be seen as jJossible solutions. 

t 'K * ' ■ • . • * ^ 

Several of these options are difecusseS i(i greater ' 

dept^i later *in this Section, All of them have ^ 

serious drawbacks for general applicability.- ' 

< Recbgnit-ion and analysis of these mciny 'complications 

^ reinforce the importance of f^lcus -on c^eithe^ of twa- 

longer-term str ateg ies, wherever t^he off^ortuni'ty -< 



exists. : The feirst is>i<5 facilitate, in an^ w^y 
possible, effoi^ts which nj^g|it reasonably kfeep the 
■ plant ^alj.ve — and workers in tfifeir jobs. .The other' 
is to join seriously* inj^^onununity-based adstqcacy 
for ^economic cjeveloptlent which woulojii provide both 
eiarly warning' systeiffs and employment alternatives 
'to the industry 'shatting- dpwh. 




Proi20tiji£^»£o^ 

peorspective 6f. information an^<from the pferrfpecti^ge 
of worke^r pr<eference . Kany individuals — p^rticulrf 



■ly, 
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older heads of housofholds— d^mon^^^ate high degrees 
of resistance to .triis option. Much ^f that resis- 
tance can be- attributed to the uncertai^ities 
^implied in telocation. There are few channels of 
meaningful^ comraunicatl.on to reduce these feelings 



df doubt. OrgafvTiations concerned with relocation 
ntust be able to develc^ more direct linkages with 
potential employment pet€ings^ to overcome this 
barrier. Some areas of^j^he cft)untry n^y are iji boom 
times while others cc^n^irj^ue to suffer *f rem economic 

J'/ 



bu^t'. Contacts .must b^ forced witli resources ,1*^ 



areas of prdeperity which allow informatiiri about 

- ■ ^ ■ " /■. . . ■ ' 

jobs and lifeo^tyle issues to be more^^fefely and 
accessibly exchanged. . ' ^ . 

Cultural, familial y nei^hlborhood/ praqticai^J aiia^ 
historical ties ofHze^make relocation ,an Unrealistic 
option . |p a situation in whitit^i there aj^o local 
alternatives , and^ relocation is unten&b^s to the 
laid-off worljier, the best the provider can do is 
to provide as mucJ^ inf Jtmation and "0011115611110.7 

the wdrRers are able to absorb.. That 

< ' ^ ■? -. ^ 

rajfJuce uncertainties and anxieties wnich/J 

' %i/ ' « • ' ■ 

emotionally disruptive. * 




m 



f 



asm* 
Summary 



'Limits" ar^ of terCibn^y problems of narrow perspective. 



r9 



• Many boundaries to jadjustlnent are the consequence of 

"tunnel vision." * Workers rarely recognize the wealth;«Gf 
? marketable talent and skills th^y have nurtured over tigffi;,. 
Because they see themselves so frequently within^Siarrowly 
defined identities (i.e., as " spot-welders" or "assembl'ersK^ , 
they f^'ifjF" to a^>pre6ia*te the multiplicity of other skills^ 
they possiess. Appropriate job-skills assessment' is a f 
valuable addition to any pre-lay^><f programming package. 
Prior experience with thij(^^^roactH\^^ 
"liisplaced homemakcts" — rhas^pJoven\i:^* utility. The 
elements ^fundamental to its*i^uccefes.tul implementation are 

■ •^ ' " M ■ J ' 

external facilitation , aveKj-lable time , ^and emotional 

\ ' ^ ' ' > < -A ; 

^support. The perspective ^nd structure- provided, *bv ari^ 

outside facilitator is essential to successfuJ. ^ssesi^Aent 

of skills^ ^nthis samevv'ein, 'tirae- .can.-^'^a' sign^f i^nt 

ien'c/ies. rarely devote tfie .time they ihojJlS' to 

^Typiqally, a wotT^r ^^roritt'^the^ Employfnent 

Agency sh6yes^^-f^rifr->^a laid^off worker, demands * that it 

^ be filled qjut, and. with little jAgre' than a-;minO£e of ^ 

Decent assefssmfent procedures demand serious 



iut ad 




s 



f \ rieeci^ iio lie 



licetion and careful consideration. Triat attention 



/iuiued, and it rieedp s^ifficient t^e, "/It.also ' 



•X, 



needs. emotional "support. Identification of skills is easily ^ 
obstructed by 'jPfeelings of denial or self-devaluation. TJiese 
are commonly Expressed in s4«atements such as, "I don't 
know how ^o^di^anything elsel" "I'm no^ goocj^ at much," 
"Nobody ever taught me how to be oife^ofNihose; I'm real] 
only an amateur," or "H^s just/<ny hobby." Meaningful 
job skills assessment' pro\ 
these emotional blocks.- 



^des\a resource f^^ overcoming 




This process is less cohf^Jcructive if not connected 
with other compori^K^ , sac>/as jobb ijlijeormation arid job- 
Mmiinq skill^B. 3ut* evenr on its own, it can bolster the 
individual'* s sense oJ/^comp6tence — characterized by 4he 



:ognition^ t^at^I can do all of those thingsl" This^^r 
itself, is useful in* combatting the 



recog 
/ 

In itself, is useful in' combatting the loss df sel^-esteeirf>^ 
which ac&ompanies unemployment. Even »in the ab9en!( 
more formal ijo^-ifindin^ networks, this assessment^ 
the worker Qirection^^or independent joc/ anarch activity 

8f'^}4»?^^ut> manuals^ of fer materials ^for use,<?in this, 
regard; (see References) 



,ce of 
^ives 





Because indi\^iduals are always muX^^fabe3niH'~a 

multi-faceted team approach cem^ be 'ekfcremely iJ 
in jobvskills assegjsmeirt: attempts. Rather than, 
hi^lyin^ on facilitation from a single emnlovmeni 
. ' - (Cent 




1 



< 



1 




■ < 





vpc.'atibnal y) 



This func 



tihe'many. Xbiy^tB/pj\jf^f^^ 
i^ppqti tal/ents ui^uall 

:k:ion i^mpApf eagily aocompfibhed in 




small group settings, interaction MiS^f perspec- 

tives/' the prociess o*f mul^aal identification, and 
other forms bf mutual support whxtflT^gr^ps^ en- 
cour.agej are u^Qf ul in provoking individuals to 
dig more deeply and creatively into defining 
their ski 11 ss."^ 

• Provide written ex^ples- of the way similar 
individuals hiave moved through this pEocefeJ^pf 
job ^skill's as>6^ssment* , Pee? identification, and / 
implietl suppo)^, pin Se highly evocative|j^h^ 
Is set tasks, 

•^Provide a written outline or. o^her structure or 
format, for tf>inkigg ;r^r^v^t q||^stions through, 
l^is xiirefctive instruction helps the worker tjt^yi^nk 
more, effectively <ff his/her capacities. These 
tcyrihs also can help th^ worker in. defining 1 
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— - — ^^ — ^ 

^^roach this process as one which has qener3iX^ 
f^: AzAple utility for each jrorker. Make it creative' 

well as concrete, conceptual and not just ,, «. 
technical. This process can ^e used to reinfoifidfe 
the recognition in the worker that things are 
never simply what they seem. In coining to see 
formerly hidden aspects of themselves, individuals 
also, come to appreciate fourmerly unseen dimensions 
of their environment. >Th is development o^perspec- 
tive adds to the workers' sense of personal and 
environmental control ^ 

* Where possible, this process can also be used in 
initiating programs incorporating "skills 
exchange. " .fit is the necessary first step for eff' 
range of efcbnontic alternatives, including bartering 
projects, workers' -cooperatives, and other pro- 
grams which build on non-formal abilities and 
economy s. 



7^ 



PbteQbxal.^^6blems an4. So j,u»^ns; 



V .Workers res 



eptj ^^t ^^^ies Wh i ^-jbonscioUsly ^th^apize 



or demand unexp^dfi?^ ^"^^ un'<^'ijj | ^ed int<gr;njiiX exam 



ytiar 



Be sei^it^e to thi^ is||fe as^a geaec^ question 



of^^s^L*. ^ Makej|js^^™^15^^^ und^i 



'stoogRi\ »yi*tffi(gteniVif^ as 
tp^jolD-f iViding concerns. 



' ^^^^ 



^most; directly ^ 



if*' 




'S 



• Workers also resent 



J 



g subjected to batteri^s^of 



tests* and exams which reduce them to schemes oj^ * 
esoteric categories or mechanical elements* . Rely 
as much as is feasible off more cpnversatiohal 



1 



modes of presentat4.on, 'exploration, and mutual 
exchange. ^ 



• Workers tend to connect Ith* 



:h^^ notion 



testin 




with impli>gationy of mfa|>tia^;4 dysfunction . Thi 
experience c^n ^CQunter-productive in ^reinf orcing 
. these imp 1 i c sure to approach 5esi:in;a^^ 
from the perspHj™Efe«^ identifying , analyzing 
and reinforcirii^^^^pal^ strengths ^nd abilit^ies . 

Insufficient planning time may be a irfarrier to 

• .0. gf recfciv^ assessrqi^'^ ■ It does not preclude in- * 

.itCJBrporation, though, of job-skills examination in 

prevention progriuns.'^^kveit a pamphlet can 

^ explicit suggestions that" workers should .attempt t^ 

^ identify their^own strengths and al^lities as a - , 

guide for re-employment. Similarly , jackets' of • ^ 

. supplemental information cSh be distributed to ^ • 

.workers pr?or to layo^, and these can include a 
7 - 1 ^ . . «r ' . . V .. . > 

\ '^dmpj^one-pag^ summary and structu3;e for ^b 



■! skil-llfi self -assessment. 
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3, Job-Seeking Skill8/Job\^'f»dfn| Clubs 




^ , - Summary 

OltimateXy, responsibility for re~emploi^ent rests with* 
each Japdividua'l- Unfortunately, most 

have little practice in q^r preparation for job-seeking^^^^^'i^^ 

such, they^fteh experience job-hunting as lonely, \ 

frustrating, confusing, stressful and* ^^^c^aging. The * 

. ■ ~ . «- « ' 

hj^ need for inrtervehtiqn which provides suj^rt^, encourageinent, 

direction and a dev^opment of rudimentary '^^k ills is 

essential. - All of the components present||d tWs far have 

'incorporated some elements^of thes^ con^^ns. This 

component suggests , the need for a separate focus on j<S^^ 

finding adDilities. ^ , ^* 

c ^More spepifically, the following capacities and 



^ under St anc^iV^fl^i^quire* individual cultivation^: 
. r • Pe^rsonal Goal-Setting/Clarif^ijig \?9|;Jd'Valqes 

• Preparing a Resume . « 



• Anaiyzir^ Want-Ads 
•Job-Huntiig ^Techniques/Knowing the Territory 

• Telephoning Stratiegies j, 

■ " ' i. 

• Interviewing. \S|fci^ls' . 



Assertivei^egs 



in jQ]b-Hunting 



.• Prob^-SolV^gjJandsDecision-MakingJ^kills 
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, la'nci .J 1 I y , ,\ v.ii'uay oi to^'hni.qnes uao be used to 

promote the di-vc-J i)pm(»n L <.)t Lhese skills. v**lu U- uauh 
these capauitiuis could conirn<iii«.l s«?parate workshop, 
limitations of time vJill usiKilly preclude* £5uch extensive 
contact — particularly in a setting with hundreds of 
laitl;iQff. vJbrkers- ^ In addition to the relevant strategies 

diiicussed in other, ^(pmponents (above) , the agency can 

. . ' . i / 

utilize three other approaches to providing this needed 



workshop series ,| and 



ihfo^mation--u single^ workshoj 

onyxJing mutual support or " Jofaffinding Clubs." The. 
•prtwider will be hard pressed to squeeze every aspect into 



a one-shot, one-day workshop offerin 
constraints of time might .leave the. 
to limit efforts to this format, 
ad^tr^^iruj;^ this complex agenda wo.u^ 

^ V ■ ' .■ 

series of ^three consecutive twiH-hi 

^o«^se<|ment^ on "Coping^'/^kil Is WorKi 

'V'i' "i- ' * ' ' ' ' 

rcW^i^^nt strategic suggestions.) 




; Nonetheless, 
cy no choice but 
ond approach 

or a Workshop, 
lessipns, J^<Refer 



is.^^ 

above.j for 



ded ,i'n these serie? 



would be the follov/ftig ses'srqns.: \ 



Session 1 




Thia session rwould focus on job-skills assessm^t^* 

■'\\^ ' ' .... • ■ ♦ 

^loals clarif ication' and prtsparing a persohil re^^ume 

' Session g J^ 4 ' , ' 

This ae%- ^ 



his ^e^ion \i^uJ^d then f(^cus on job^unting strategies 



i 
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iTig >ant-ad8| gatheting informationr and net- 
skills.** 



'This final element would focus on assertiveness skills, 
interviewing skills and decision^making stra-tegies. 



In some ins^2uices, a more formalized "job-finding 

. . . * ■ , 

club** approach has been used,/ This strategy recognizes 

the assistance of « mutual suppor j^ in , maintaining worker^* 



Constructive attitu<J[i 



43rocess as essent^n 



(Azri n , 



10 



there is 




ip of the learning 
nalJTjr-etWc^ibed %y 
iterature on this 



phenomenon, I^s such, we need not 'delve too deeply here 
^into conceptual rationale Genereblly, the "job club" , ^ 
meets three' to five times per week as a group of 8- to 10 ^ 

V ■ ;:.*:^:-.\.v';v-;. 

individuals who both work towards mutual encouragemepT i ; ^>*^i 
and^ participate in structured exercises ^facilitated by the* 
provider. Rather than rely upon 'external job .placement.,J^^kvv ■ 
it speci^c^lly nurtures members' skills as t^heir own ■ 
developers^ • By consistently retU3rning\;esponsibility fdr^ 



its functions to participants, the job 



1» conaept' ^ 



fosters more^ general pro^l^* solving 'skilly, as well. 



Even in. the absence of 



J^"^' clubs •/affirlitate social Vd(b]^rt and the development- a, 
v^^fev^jby^l skills. WitJ> appropriate time and facilitation. 



i^b>tnient opportunities, these ^ 




' 188 . . . 

the provider might even explicitly stee^: these groups in 
that direction. 



STRATEGIC SUGGESTIONS 

• Soc Rofi^rencos for comprehensive suggestions for 
iniplemcntation 'of the I' job-finding club" concept, 

Jl>ased on a recent model program. 

• llniphasii^e the^ element of structure. Both in 

helpintj mdjte progress more visible, and in pro- 
P ^ 

vidinq J sense of structure which' is otherwise 
lacking in participants' daily lives, this is a 
critical facet of the job-club experience, 

• Look to th'e reservoir of "group work" techniques 
. to identify strategies enhancing fulfillment of 

short-term- goals that, in turn, reinforce ' 
desirable long-term behaviors* 

i 

• Do T^ot limit your perspective to the notion of 
"'job-find" alone. Consciously use the "bait" of 
job find to lure laid-off workers into the larger 
process of social support. If these groups are 
successful, they can take on a li'fe of their own 
that exceeds initial task-oriented motivations. 

^ (Continued) 
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This dynamic of collecbdve problem-solving apd 
mutu^il support then 'can be applied to larger 
issues of community action and economic develop- 
ment, as well. 'i .' ' 
• Look for opportunities to spin off special groups 
of spouses, significant others, or. eVen whole' 
fcunilies^. Familial conflicts can create over- 
whelming and dangerous .strains, and .»creative 
intervention is .usually required. Building upori 
relationships which are nurtured through more . 
task-focused intervention, participants can 
often succeed in applying" parallel dyrieunics of 
.mutual Supi^Ort in ^reducing familial stress. 



Potential Problems and Solutions : • . . - ; 

• Facilitating multiple small groupg 'in large-^scallp / 
< .la yoffs requires a great number o^ t'i:ained 

facilitators. . ' Predictably the agency .will itself 
be strappe*d for personnel. It# tl^erefore, may wii'h 
to utilize the "training of the trainers" concet>t 
.for .staff ihg this compdnent appropri'^ktely . " • ; ' 

• iderltifying anj 'recruiting^^ppropriate ,f aciiita^tOrg -: 
even within th e "trainers" mode^ — is difficult . Con 

' r 7'- ~ 

ceptu^ally, it is most -s^ensible to lodk at labor, 
lead^rshig {e*.g., committeemen, stewards, etc.) to 
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lill these facilitati v6 rales. Unfortunately, thef, 
too, are often confronted with ^the same riaks, . > 
confusions *and insecurities as the rank-,lknd-f ile. 
The St rongest argument for recruitment oY ti^hese 
peer leaders will^ba t.o persuade them of the' 
buMK' I i t s' acOriiod hy Lhei,r receivjnq' special train- 
in(j i-or these leadership rcjles. ' ^ 

lll-iLLiL^iii'lH,' oi pgrLic Lpants will also be problematic . 

• Whilo it logistically is easiesii; to recruit as an 
■> ' 

cisi\-^ of the worker's exit process, they will 

pr'jhMjly mxt experience the emotional need for this ^ 

clubJui^til many months later (as' yieir benefits 

exfn^re)!! C In this '^s:ense,' recruitment will most easily 

be acclmpiished in . con junction with 'the State Unem- 

ployrrtcnt Office.* 'tjse of other informal networks of 

communication and interpersonal contact ^should also 
' V » ' . 

be. ^jaUi>r3td. Rhone chains staffed by laid-off 
wWr4^5^ can provide the opportunity for more ^ 
i^er iio/iai Lxod jilici tw ttfient . Even if the phone 
at^lc^pts fail- to ci^enerate interest, they at least 
cillp^T for contyiniij.ty.V>f contact, and for a brief 
reinforcement if information whiclfmay hay^ been 
disseminated prior to the layoff. In a less 
l>erSona^manner , f eatures in the mass me^ia (tele- ' 
vision, fcewspapeTs, radio) can also -describe this ' 
effort and underscore messages* of pre~layoff inter- 
vention. * . 
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• The most difficult task of' this later recruitment 
will be articulation of objectives in a manner 

. sufficiently motivating to provoke interest in 
. participation 1 Objectives must be spelled out 

clearly so that workers* will respond to a currently 
oxperiencJd sense of stress. A simple one-page 
!iffacrJLptive flyer sh^^uld be able to capture 
r^i^^^y thing the worker needs to know of the program. 
^^^^<^1l^less , more personal communication will prove 
mast ^ffective as a means tff transmitting this 
information. 

• Because of the geographic dispersion of already 
laid-off Workers, identifying appropriate settings 
for job clubs presents particular problems . The 
cardinal rule is to keep them neighborhood-bas^d , 
or as close as possible to the participants. 
Churches, schools, community centers, and other 
assorted meeting spaces are usually available. 
With smaller groups, you can also arrange to meet 
in person's homes — on a regular or rotating basiS;. 



I 4. Early Retirement Programs j 

Summary 

The problems confronting older workers are particularly 
stressful. Finding new employment at the s3he level as 
they have attained over many years of ^orkiij^g is highly 
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unlikely. "Skidciing down" to employment at lower wages 
and with reduced responsibility, though, provokes internal 
conflicts in sense of pride' and self-esteem. This, in 
turn, prevents the older^lfcrker from accepting such offers , 
when they arise. At the same time, finding any re- 
emi)loyment oi)i)Oi tunity is Despite technically 

existing legnl protection, older workers consistently ' 
suffer from nqo discrimination.- Other options available 
to younqor InLd-off workou:; inuke little sense to those 
approaching the. end of their careers. Retraining, for 
example, demands investmenV of time, a sacrifice of 
benefits, a loss of income during retraining, and beginning 
a(jain at the bottom of the ladder. These requirements 
hardly seem worthwhile to individuals with many years of 
working behind. them. Relocation, . similarly , is often 
higlily unrealistic. The practical costs of selling a 
paid-off home and moving to a new environment — by them- 
selves, are experienced "as prohibitiiJe . More significantly 
thd emotional costs of leaving family, work-related and^ 
neighborhood friends, community and a sense of history 
are too exhorbitant to consider. All in all, then,, the 
older worker is in a difficult bind. ■ 

In this framework, an offer of early retirement 
becomes a sensible and attractive choice. While retire- 
ment income provides a minimum cushion of financial 
security, the worker can — in less of a squeeze — also, choose 
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to continue to search for new working ^opportunities. Early 
retirement alfeo provides f inanc^f^Tincentive to the former 
employer. Because pension costs for the workers are 
usu^illy already paad for and costs of unemployment 
represent • new expenditures, employers actually gain by 
encouraging workers to retire. Some plants, for purposes 
of image as well, will provide workers in the eligible age 
group one and one-half times the reimbursement they 
wouid ordinarily receive for electing the retirement 
option. Appendix G provides a model for orienting older 
workers to this choice. " 

STRATEGIC SUGGESTIONS 

• Peer counseling,' in this context , of fers a great 
deal of needed support. Knowing that one can 
survive in retirement, and understanding its 
various costs, helps the older worker make a much 
more comfortably confident choice. Include others 
who have already gone through retirement in 
presentations or dialogues arranged. ' 

• Supplemental part-time or ^f ull--time work, in 

addition to early retirement pay, provides older 

workers with needed extra income. - In addition, 

it offers them opportunity to continue using 

personal skills and to maintain self-approval 

(Continued) 
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and esteem. Don't limit thinking or approach to ^ 
preparing people for retirement alone. Encourage 
them to consider their /talents, and to look for 
new and more rewarding ^^wa^/ to ^pply them. 

• Older workers will have cultivated a ^number of 
informal skills and abilities over the years. 
Skills assessment with *these individuals can be 
especially fruitful. Encoiw?c^q)e them to continue 

^ ' ■ " ■ / v. 

to stay active, and assist them in finding 
opportunities for ^continuing contribution. 

• Negotiate with management to Sweden the early 
retirement package. Both direct benefits from 
reduced unemployment contributions and advantage 
in public image provide viable rationale for 
management cooperation. Obviously, the more 
lucrative this option can be, the more ivj.kely 

the older worker is to accept it. '"'^^^^ 



Potential Problems and Solutions : - < 

• Early retirement is a choice which shuts people , 
down and out much sooner than they ought to be . 
Emotional needs to continue to participate in useful 
work are especially strong. The provider should 
look, for any means possible to counter this 
unfortunate effect. This might include assisting 
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in re-;einployment, encouraging voluntary iijvolvement 
iih^'sharin^^kills in the communi'ti^, facilitating 
participation in groups of local peers, or aiding 
in the nurturance of dormant hobbies, talents, or , 
artistry* 

The stress of 'unstructured time is especially 
detrimental for older workers , who have grown so 
accustomed to the structuring df their daily lives 
through their work. Interventions which help 
reduce this emotional threat will further encourage 
an 



opting for early ^tirement. 



• Older workers are acutely aware of tlie impact of 
continuing . inflation on their buying power with 
a fixed. retirement income . This recognition 

y mitigates against the choice* of early retirement. 
Ability to point to and assist in the means through 

• which this- financial bind can be abated will help 
many make this choice with greater ease^^ 

D. Longer-Range Interventions 

[ 1. Peer Support' Groups | " - ^ ; 
Extensive discussion in segments above has addressed 
the importance of peer support- as a technique promoting' 
learning of specific skills (e.g., assertiveness., 30b 
skills assessment, 'job-find club, ^c). The provider can 
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also initiate more open-endGci peer support groups as a 
specific compuncnt of intervention. These generally will 
h elp p romote both emotional and economic survivial for 
those who c hoo se to participate . • ^ 

Attempts can be made to initiate informal mutual 
support meclincjs in the pro-layoff period. Many others 
can bo generated as ,spin-;bf f s from .other interventions 
already described. Xndiv*icluals Working together in ■ • ,'i < 
accomplishinq pre-defined tasks tend to develop working 
relationships with potential for carry-c^ver. With 
approi>riatc facilitation, these relationships can serve 
as foundation for ongoing peer support. The evoXvement of 
support fro m problem-solving groups generated in respond - 
in2_to layoff issues promises more success in long-term 
.iss^istuin co than groups established for peer support after 
layoffs have occur re id. 

C c nerally, peer support groups should function with 
extensive f lo xibi lity . They do not demand the structure 
of a job-rind cl ib (as described), nor do they require 
thc/cxf^l icit ob-jcctives of a workshop. Still, the group 
^teiy choose to adript these frameworks on a session-to-session 
basis to maintain interest and involvement. Particularly 
at the outset, external facilitation wi 11 also be 
important . The role of facilitation will essentially 
be three-fold: 
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^) Helpinq to organize support group sessipns and 
practical arrangements. 

b) Helping to mobilize or recruit;, participation.* 

c) Helping to identify and train peer leaders to 
act a§ ongoing group facilitators. 

Onc,e , these groups are geared up and going, the pro- 
vider can play a more limited role of continuing consulta- 
ftion. As they continue, group members will develop 
. necessary skills for success in group process and 
maintenance, and will master the tools of leadership and 
grc^q^ problem-solving . They can meet in locations most 
convenient to their membership (e.g., schools, churches, 
homes, restaurants), and can evolve in whatever manner 
seems to provicl^ mo^t meaningful mutual support. Family 
outings, athletics , political involvements, po'i lucks, 
economics and stress management are but a few potential 
ite^s appropriate foj: these groups. If successful in 
their evolution, they hold promise for providing exciting 
and creative multi-puypose support. * 

; 

I 2. Information Hotline and Qlearinghouse j 
Another possibility in longer-term community resource 
development is the development^ of a community-based 
unemployment hotline- or clearinghouse . The primary goal 

of this concept is provision of special resources for 

> * - 

responding to the .part iqu^ai* nee^s"of unemployed persons 



and the^r f ami lies. ^Thisicica docs not imply, a new 

ovcrspcci^lizccl treatment organization, nor is it an 

oxtcnjjion of the 2 4 -hour cr^isis emergency service. 

t he r , it^aim s to generate more effective problem - 

£^ol ving» r eferral and information dissemination . in some . 

cases, this approach also can promote the "one-stop^ 

shopping" concept--i.e. , coordinating services and 

information' in one central locale, thereby avoiding 

consumt^r runaround for benefits and assistance they need 

and deserve , Outreach, advocacy , assessment | group-work, 

home-vi si ts , individual treatment , and public education 

are all seen ''as appropriate programming tasks, 

. There are several ways to envision the operaftionaliza- 

t ion of thii? idea , Wjiere communities have other functioning 

information and referral, ttiese will probably already be 

I 

involved in responding to consequences of layoffs. In this 
circumstance the provider i^mi^ht choose to collaborate with 
^ this organization, or to augment its ongoing services^ by: 

• Adding an uh^ployment liaison worker. • • 

.V- , ■ ^ 

• offering special training and orientation to 

existing crisis center staff. * 

• Providing additional trained peer counseling staff. 

9 

• Assisting in general funcl^ions. * 

• Adding more phones, or a special "hotline" number. 
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Where no relatc^d cantor exists, but there is motiva- 
tion to create one, ^he providerVcan collaborate with 
other interested parties in planning, and implementing 
a clearinghouse concept. In a situation in which resources 
are too scarce for such development, the one Essential is/ 
installation of a 'special "hotline" number for unemployment 
i.n fo rmat ion and ' ref eyal . This one small step^can be 
invaluable for hundreds of consumers too- confused or 
too reticent to approach many different but relevant 
agencies more directly. In light of the most extreme • 

resource crunch,. the provider should approach both labor 
t ' 

and management foiAj^fiscal support that at least covers 
the <:osts of phone maintenance an^ installation. 

•As stated earlier, it is crucial that both the hotline 
and clearinghouse be^seen as community-based, rather than 
related to mental health . Workers want information, but; 
don't usually tftink of,, themselves as in need of mental 
health services. In a similar -vein, workers have under- 
utilized information phones which are placed in their own 
union halls. Workers don't want to adg^HT^ubliciy to 
problems, and in some cases are angry at the union for not 
preserving their jobs. In any event, this simple addition 
can be extremely cost-effective for prevention.' z **^ 



I 3. Worker Retraining | . / • * 

If time and resources allow, providing dispdLaced 
workers with training which increases employability ' is an 
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option that should Be explored. This training need not 
involve education for radical career change; it can also 
be oriented to supplementing existing ^ob skills. With 
appropriate pre~notif ication , retraining courses , or 
"•curricula," can be established for those who desire them. 
These can ocgur -in the plant, at the union hall,''^in local 
colleges, in community churehes or in other convenient 
settings. Workers can be encouraged to pursue G.E.D.s, 
Assoc^late Degrees, 'or other advanced training to increase 
marketability. Retraining should be initiated prior to 
job di splac ement if possi b le — and always must be linked 
to mean ing f ul j ob referral and counseling . 

The personal history ot individuals as students in 
prior educational programs — and t^he provider's ability to 
deal creati vely w ith oduc^a tion of adults — are likely to be 
the most critical determinants of success in retraining 
opportunities . Many displaced workers have never been 
successful in classroom settings; and it is unrfealistic 
to expect them to succeed in any similarly regimented 
retraining. Efforts must, in every case, be geared to 
the special needs of non-traditional adult learners . 
This includes the need to deal with the more concrete 
implications of adult participation in such a program. 
For example, if retraining is implemented following layoff, 
it is important to ensure that participants do not risk 
loss of unemploytnent insurance . Provision tor practical 
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and logistical costs (transportation, material's, child-care, 
.etc.) will often need to be arrange^.. Time and location ^of 
programs, and monetary costs to the .unemployed worker, all 
seriously influence potential for success. Trairj-ing 
subsidies, TRA, tuition support, release time, and other 
incentives will obviously increase appeal of re-training 
to "workers" — with or without steady income. 

Most importantly, programs must be^tied to realistic 
job prospects in order to promote recruitment and worker 
participation . Retraining has been mistakenly perceived 
as a pani^cea for the problems of the unemployed. In some 
cases , private "consultants" and entrepreneurs have sold 
packages training people for jobs that do not exist. In 
others, education is based on mis-information regarding ' 
future employment potential » In either case, retraining 
often leaves workers without a secure or permanent job. 
CETA, for example, is a program that is limited to 
e^entially unskilled and often young individuals. While 
it enjoys some success for this group, it has little to 
offer the higher paid semi- or fully-skilled worker. 
Generally, workers at middle-age or above choose not to 
participate in any training progr^ because acquiring new 
skills is not seen -as beneficial in resolving their person^al 
difficulties. Younger workers, on the other hand, are more 
likely to consider retraining for its promise of \onger-term 
gain. For both populations, the outcomes of programs 
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histor ica I ly •have been only mixed in their success. " While 
younger workers ' chances of obtaining training-related 
re-employment are generally better, this is often dependent 
on their willingness to relocate, and to accept jobs at 
lower pay. 

Retraining effectiveness is also highly unpredictable 
and vaifies In relation to uncontrollable local and national 
labor market conditions. Training must be geared to valid 
forecasts of future needs, and uncertainty in economic 
ponditions make such predictions difficult, if not 
imp>ossible. Moreover, in periods of economic decline, 
employment opportunities are reduced across the board. 
TrcTininq which results only in extended unemployment will 
add to worker stress rather than alleviate its impact. 
On balance, retraining is constrained by many inherent 
limitations, and should be pursued only with caution and 
with minimal expectation. ^ 

rkor Relocation | 

ing workers in relocation is a related economic 
alternative. Motivation to move is generally enhanced by 
assurance of employment in a new location, continuity of 
seniority and benefits, and ability to return to their old 
communities if the new job fails to work out . Human services 
providers can facilitate this option by working in conjunc- 
tion with potential "receiving" communities, providing 
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. training and counseling to potential transfers, and ^ 
monitoring or following up on the relocated workers. They 
can also advocate for transfer subsidies or allowances, 
and can mol5ilize local peer and professional networks to 
help develop strategies for supportive exchange of needed 
information. In situations where there is clarity that 
the local economy is not l:^kely to rebound in the near 
future, these strategies represent an. important interven-^ 
tion. 

For many unemployed workers, however, relocation is 
seen only as the choice 6f last resort. Individuals are 
more likely to move if they are yOunger, unmarried, female 
and of higher educational and occupational status. For 
most others, there ar6 extensive disincentives to consider 
relocation . Older and more established individuaX^^- in 
particular, have a strong sense of rootedness in current 
homes and communities. Bonds of friendship, kinship, 
children'^ ties, and local involvement strongly support 
"staying put." From a fiscal perspective, questions of 
home ownership and costs of relocat^n also work against 
the broad acceptance of relocation as a Viable alternative. 
In this light, relocation can be utilized as an approach 
with potential for particular subrpopulations ; but it must 
not be construed as a widely Jtiseful tool. 
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5, 'fhe Irregular l^conomy;- Barter, Skills 
• ^' Exchange, and Worker Cooperative 
. Programs 

Typically, laid-off woi:kerS:^have"'>j<^nsive plants 
and skills which ^o unused, or which they have historically 
limited* to application within their own homes. A cursory 
^review of personal capacities will reveal frDrmerly un- 
recognized abilities *in mony and diverse areas — e.g., 
.typing, household repair, d>ts, child Ccire, construction, 
sewing, auto repair, carpentry, cooking, music, CT^its , 
etc,. Dcv olo ^ jing pro<^raics which assist Lhe laid-ot t . worker 
in .identifying, .ipply i ng and exch angifig these skills can 

j:£liH£^L-'^l'^J^^ ':• i.-^'.^^-- em otional stress . Mono t .0 r i 1 y < 
they lighten the load by generating supplemental income, 
^educing or eliminating costs of small repairs, avoiding 
Lhe expense of depenJence on "middle-men," and replacin<j 
costs of purchase with exchange of services. In emotional 
terms, L'iicso option^^ aiu important as they support the 
sense of having useful skills, help restore one's sense of 
self-confidence, and foster supportive channels tor use 
of varant Lime. They even provide mon* acceptable 

al ternati ves" *f 01- workers who are unabltj or unwilling to 

/ 

look Lo public "welfare" for available ^ssistance. 
Several ditferent models of programs C<in be adapted to 
almost any community, or neighborhood, setting and scale: 

• In the worker cooperative approach, small groups 
of workers join together as a "inin i-corporat ion , " 
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and^ jointly advertise abilities for relevant od(^- ^ 
jobs. While this most likely will be limited in ' 
its economic potential,^ it can provide extra money 
and boost self-esteem. In this instance, the 
agency's r^le can be restricted to suggesting the 
possibility as a part of its inform^ion dissemina- ^ 
tion, but can also include providing^^going 
consultation. 

Hn the traditional barter model — such as babysitting ^ 
^ools — a small group of workers coordinates a simple 
exchange of efforts in providing for commonly 
experienced needs. This might include child care, 
eldeV care, transportation, certain repairs and 
even jpb-hunting efforts. The role of the provider 
in this^ model would simply be to facilitate 
initiation of the exchange and to provide ongoing . 
assistance^as required. ^ 

• In the " yel^w pages " model, individuals advertise 
their skills and resources through* a catalog or 
publication or other public communication tool. 
Without the involvement of any brokering agent, 
individuals then directly negotiate and manage an 
exchange. The agency, in this case, might coordinate 
the publications process. 
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• In the organized skills exchange , an organization, 
group, or committee coordinates , monitor^ ^ bro)cers, 
and ptfelicizes ongoing exchange . Through this 
model, individuals have' the option of impiediate. 
exchange, or management of '*credits*' which can be 
traded off at other times. The agency's role in 
such an effort could either ^es to help in coordina- 
tion — with staff ing , space, or other aid — or to 

^- provide more limited consultation, 

• The cooperative buying model is a variation on prior 
related themes , In this case, workers share their 

i 

time in collective purchases, and distribution of 
f'oodstul: Cs, clothing, oj: other needed material. 
This significantly reduces "middleman" costs whij.e 
increasing worker involvement in mutual aid aAd 
seJ>f-support. Here again, the agency might provide 
^ a range of in-kitid assistance and also add^ through 
process anc^^n^ll group facilitation . \ 

Regardless of the models utilized (and they are not 
mutually exclusive), the provider can render a significant 
service in assisting groups of Xaid-off workers to 
implement these alternatives. Their direct practical 
benefit and ino-irect emotional effects make them highly 
worthwhile in creative intervention. see References for 
turther basic guidelines for those interested in initiating 
such cooperative exchange. 
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E. Changing The Base; Collective Bargaining ^ 
Worker Control ^ and Advocacy for 
Economic Development 

Several options for intervention are a few steps 
beyond that which human service agencies normally view as 
theiiff" turf . " In the context of commitment to effective" 
preventive programs, these alternatives deserve at least 
some mention. The first of these i-s the potential for 
building layoff assistance into "the system" through 
collective bargaining^ agreements between labor and manage - 
ment. Among conditions which can be incorporated through < 
negotiation are: ^ 

, • Advance notice to workers of any. shutdown plans. 

• Union participation in any shutdown decision. 

• Prjovisions and funding for s^v^rance pay. 

$ 

• Provisions for transfer of workers to other units 
of the company and maintenance of all seniority 
and benefits which have been accrued. 

• Relocation subsidies or allowances. 

• Retraining subsidies or allowances. 

. • Layoff procedures which incorporate preventive 
. ^ orientation. ' 

Working towards inclusion of such provisions in con- 
tracts demands serious prior goundwork with both union and 
management officials. There are payoffs from this process. 
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though, in const^uctinc^ more meaningful 'relationships with 
both. ' ' 

In the same vein, and an option with increasing, 
vitality, is encouragement of worker control, or ownership , 
of shut down industrial plants,.^ Recent legislative and 

p , ^ ^ 

economic development initiatives have ^provided growing 
support for this complex alternative. While this may sefem 
to be beyond the realm of traditional human services 
expertise, there is a clear role for the provider in 
advocating for, and lending supp6jrt to, woBB^-controlled 
economic initiatives^ It would be of greai^b injustice to 
ignore this approach in a serious review of alternative 
interventions. Because the technical complexities of 
this sophisticated strategy make it difficult to explore 
in greater depth in this volume, we refer the read/^r to 
the wealth of available literature which examines this 
tilternatlve in mpr^ meaningful detail. 

Ttve relationship* of work and emotional health is long 
established. The relationship of non-work and ill-health 
LS al:u) cl(?Lir- In that i^ense, there i*; ample theoretical 
rationale lor inclusion of human services representatives 
in ecunomic policy initiatives. In the long run, the best 
prevur^Live strategy is avoidance of shutdown and layoff 
altogether. When layoff is unavoidable, the next best 
strategy insjwrfes availabi 1 jjjl^y of local re-employment. When 
regions become dependent on single industries, and other 
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economic options don't ^v^ve, the region— as an environ- 

,ment--caA be said to be at economic risk. As the >recent 

case oX<Michigan and other regional examples (e.g., 

' " -1% 

Massachusetts, Maine, etc.) painfully attest, failure'to 
^promote economic vitality and diversity forebodes 
probable industrial disaster. In light Of the consequent 
familial and emotional impacts, the creative provider 
should participate in efforts to counteract these economic 
eventualities. . Advocacy for .appropriate acenomic de^lop -^ 
ment is thus a legitimate preventive alternative . 

In related fashiorr, it is in the interests of providers 
to become aware of impending economic dislocatiorx as earl^ 
as possible. Participation in economic development 
activity (as mentioned above) helps keep prov.iders on top 
of the evolving industrial climate . Advocating for 
political legislation which mandates extended notice of 
plant shutdown or large-scale layoff is similarly appropriate 
in the human'' services repertoire. While risky in a purely 
political sense, achieving legislation of this sort would 
insure sufficient p^anhipg^ time for meaningful intervention. 

Too often, the approaches of human services provicJers 
reinforce notions of worker responsibility for conditions 

that are essentially beyond their control. Prevention 

/ * 

need not and must not "psychologize** fundamentally economic 

crisis . Social services can help provide supports, but 

the realities of unemployment stress are based in an often 
t 
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uncontrollable' career experience. Rather than perpetuate 
countGr-pro<5uctive assumptions that layoff is sonjphow the 
"fault;^" of the worker, committed human services providers 
mi'jht more effectively advocate for economic change. 
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APPENDIX A 



OUTLINE OF ASSESSMENT ISSUES FOR 
PRE-LAYOFF PROGRAM PLANNING 



I. PROGRAM SETTING ISSUES 



The Workplace 

A. History 

1) How long has business been in the conununity? 

2) How central is the business as a political 
a'^id economic force in the community? 

B. Economic Control and Influence • 

1) Is the industry locally owend, or is it a 
corporate subsidiary? 

2} Are decisions regarding the busi^ness made at a 
local management level or through distant 
corporate procedures? 

3) To what extent is the business concerned with 
local opinion? 

The Workforce 

A. Demographic Information on pre-layoff workforce 
(i.e., size, ages, gender, length of employment, 
family structure, etc.) . ^ 

B. Demographic Information on Laid-Off Workers 

1) Are there any visible patterns in the charac- 
teristics of workers laid off? 

2) Are there particular numbers of laid-off workers 
in categories identified as most vulnerable (i.e 
young adult, newlyweds, older workers, single 
parents, etc.)? 

3) How many will suffer from severe economic loss? 

C. Labor Skills of Laid-Off Populations 

1) How do skill levels of labor generally break 
out (i.e., unskilled, skilled, supervisory, 
clerical, white-collar)? 

s - (21T) 
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2) How unique are skills of workers laid off? -How 
many laid-off workers have transf errable skilly? 

3) What is the likelihood of laid-off workers finding 
ylocal re-employment in positions utilizing the 

~\y^ same or parallel skills? 

D. Residence of Laid-Off Workers 

1) How widely dispersed are laid-off workers from 
the physical location of the plant? 

2) How accessible will laid-off workers be in 
strictly geographic terms? 

ker Culture 

at are the dominant cultural values regarding 
work and unemployment? 

2) what are the relevant norms and values regarding 
- mutual support? 

3) what is the nature of worker investment in this 
particular community? How reticent will laid-off 
workers be to leave? 

Union/Labor Representation 

A. Labor History 

1) Has there been a recent or notable history of 
union antagonism in the targeted setting? 

2) what is the general tenor of current labor- 
management relations? ' • 

3) Are there competing unions within the targeted 
plant? Does that competition have implications 
for possible pre->iayoff progrcimming? 

4) How do workers view their existing representation? 

B. Union Structure 

1) Are there already identified positions within 
the union responsible to these concerns? At 
the local level? District level? State level? 
National level? International level? 

2) who within the union structure will be most 
useful in contacting workers? Disseminating 

. information? Counseling peers? Mobilizing 
peer support? 
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J) Is the union capjbie of freeing representatives j 
for progrcim planning? Training? Program ^j- 
implementation? ^ 

')) Arc there alre<idy existiny cununittecjmen, stewards, 
or others who can be used as trainers or 
facilitators for their peers? 

Manacjemo nt 

A. Who arc they? 

1) Who LS responsible for decisions regarding lay- 
offs? 

2) Who IS responsible for employee relations? 

3) Who is responsible for community relations? 

B. Po^er . ^ 

1) i^ho controls the decision-making process relevant 
. tb layoff? 

2) Is there leeway or f lexibility . in that decision? 

3) What are possible sources of leverage? What 
informal networks are relevant? Who call^be 
called upon to exert informal counter pressure? 

C. Layoff Planning 

1 ) How involved is management in planning for 
workers affected by layoff? 

2) How cooperative is management likely to be? 

3) What is management's essential interest in layoff 
planning? 

4) Are there any parallel ^precedents for commitment 
of corporate interests and resources in the 
workers* behalf? 

In-Plant Reso urces and Labor-Management Relations 

A. General Contractual Commitments 

1) What are the existing commitments re: child care, 
health care, flex-time, educational benefits. 
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2) What is the nature of supervision and control 
in the plant? Is there a visible baOklog of 
grievances? How much is concern for workers' 
welfare incorporated in formal structure and 
practice? 

Contractual Commitments Regarding Layoff Practices 
and Procedures 

1) What are the written conditions regarding layoff 
procedures? ^ 

2) Are there contractual commitments for any 
particular layoff benefits? what systems or 
strategies are already mandated for response 
to plant shutdown or layoff? Outpicicement 
Counseling? Severance Pay? ffarly Retirement 
Options? Relocat ion Subsidy? Transfer Policies? 
Other? 

In-Plant Resources 

1) Is there an existing Employee Assistance Program? 

a) Who is responsible? 

b) Xs it actively utilized? 

c) Is it a viable partner for pre-layoff pr^en- 
tion? 

2) Are there other programs geared toward employees' 
emotional^^r educational needs? 

a) Stress management? 

b) Substance abuse? 

c) Adult basic education? 

d) Consumer skills? 

3) Are there relevant informal peer interaction 
networks? 

a) Bowling leagues? 

b) Service organizations? % 

c) Athletic teams? 

Facilities/Logistical Information 

1) Are there rooms or facilities within the work- 
plate where mass meetings can be held? 

2) Are there rooms or facilities within the work- 
place w^here small group sessions or conferences 
can be held? 
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3) Are there meeting rooms available in an / 
accessible union hall? 



4) Are there times daring the day when meetings 
with workers are feasible? / 

^) Are there any precedents for meeting wi/th 

workers on-site about non-work related/ issues? 

Relevant Resources in the Community 

A. History of Plant Relations With Community 

1) Have there been any prior conniect^/ons between 
the plant and human services proydders in the 
community? In what areas? Can they be drawn 
upon to assist in this situation? 

2) Has the plant, via public or cdmmunity relations 
programs, been invol\^d in cofltmunity affairs? 
Are the^e networks of x^atidns useful in 
responding to the curr<|ht^^dsis? 

B. Other Available Resources / 

/ 

/ 

1) What other agencies or organizations in the area, 
might join in in* responding to the layoff? 

2) wnat other agencies or organizations in the area 
need to be included in' any program designed? 

/ 

3) What other agencies or organizations are likely 
to collaborate? / 

a) With whom do yoi/ have pifior working relation- 
ships? / 

b) With whom are there historical competitiveness 
and antagonisms that might obstruct planning 
and delivery /of services? 

c) With whom ^do^ you have connections that might 
be cultivated ^or this purpose? 

-.4) Are there si^es or locations outside of the 
plant that can be used for progrcun delivery 
(e.g., churches, community schools, community 
centers, community colleges, offices of other 
agencies, ^etc. ) ? 

*S) Are there already ongoing progreims — either 
formal or informal — that can be utilized or 
expanded? 




a) DO there aJLteady exi.st , job f inS[^ng nfeills / 
courses through Adult. Educati^hv CfiTA^^ or 
other community, programs? vV' ,' > '\ 

. . • • '• 

b) Db Qtfier organizat^ipiiji currentiy sponsor 
stress management/ assertiyeness training,. , 
parenting education or other reljayant 
survival skills courses? r- 

c) Are there already existing, .barter progJ^^s^V" . 
food coops> skills exchange networks; Or 
related alternative, economic systems that 

can be utilized? V , V 

6) Who can assist with costs, of printing or * 

duplication of written materials .and instructions? 

' ■*, ■ ■ . ',' < %v;;i 



I 
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II. ASSESSMENT GUIDE 
POR 

PRE-LAYOFP PROGRAM PLANNING 



NaiTiL oi D int : 



Miijor FroMuct (s) : 

Ant ir j|i.itccl l,;iy(>f f "Datf 

Plant 



Hendqiiarter's 
Person Responsible 
for: 



Phone No. 



Date 

Contacted 



Employee Relations 



Aaoigned Rcsponstbility With Respect to Layoff ; 

Plflnt Muniigor: 

Personnel Director: ■ '' ' 

Bene^ts Kcpresf-'ntative:_;^ , 

Miedical Director: ' * 

Labor Relations Director; 

W)iat are they trying to Accomplish? . 



' What do they want from the community (mental health) teaib? 
What do they want to accomplish? 

How do they perceive community (oental health Ueam? 
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Asurssncnt Culdc 

rrc-I.;ivol f for I'ruKr.Tm Planning 



L;:aoN_j:pjirA_cTs 

lU'.idqnarti r' s Pi THOn: ^_ 

Regional Director: 



Kcgionnl Educational Dircctor:_ 
Local rretlclent: 

OlfiLcrs: 



Commy tcomcn/Src'wards- List Attached ( ) 
What are they crying to accomplish? 



U'n.it dp tliL'v want to acconiplish?_ 



How do they perceive community (oientsl health) te*a7_ 



Dati- InfnrTB 
Contacted Involve^ ' 



What do they want from connunity (nentsl )ie«lth) te«B?_ 



EkPLOYEE/LAYOFT INFORMATION 

Number of Employees ( 

Salary Workers ( 

Conmcnts: 



) Nuaber to be laid off (_ 



) Hourly VtorWers (_ 



TlBttfraae For Layoff (_ 



Timeframe For Worker Notification of Layoff,. (_ 
Expectation of Call-Back ( 
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Ass I <*iLiu ( uitU* 
Prt-I .ivttf f For Prof ran 



J 

VI .inn iff c 



?HZ0 3 



Escinaiid (numljpr of laid off employees wlio arc: 
Black ( ) Wljltt ( ) Men ( 



Latino ( ) Young Families ( J_ 

30 And Out ( ) Other ( 

Coimunis : 



_) Women ( 



Of Zarly Retlreaient (_ 



« _ L 

Where Do Employrey tlVc? 



UN ION /MANAGEME NT RELATIONS ; 

Ir there a joint statement relnted to layoffs: No ( 

Strike History; lVhen7_ 

How Long 7^ 



Yea ( ) 



Backlog of GrleVances ' 



Union/Management participation expected; Jdintly ( ) Separately ( ) 

With Union Only ( ) 



Current Plant Interventions: 



What arc the current plans In helping workers^, who are going tb be laid off? (i.a, 
explaining benefits, holding classes, making referrals, etc*)? 
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rri'-Lnyoff fc^r Program Pljinninn Page A 

Will timi' o"irf/t>r noncv be mndc available i ». outplaccnent/layof f counscllnp? 
Hrit-'fly di^criln- the current plan; 



Are there any In-Hourie t*?oins, groups, etc. (e.g., bowling 'leagues, newslette^^,.^|^hv8i^al 
rduration classes, etc.)? Yes ( ) No ( ) "'V* " 



Wi.it kiiuls of .n'tivUies? 



Is tjjeru child care available? Yes ( ) No ( ' _ ) Other ( 

LOG I ST T CAL I N FOR MAT ION 

Capacity of lupcting rooms In plant? 

In-union hall? 



Can meetings be scheduled: 

During working hours: Yes ( ) No ( ) TlmeB:_ 



During Off hours? Yes ( ) No ( ) Time for Luneh_ 

Time for J5reaks_ 

^ _ Shift Changes 

(Overlaps?p_ 



During OSHA accident, safety tline? Yes ( ) Uo ( ) 



✓ 



\ 
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APPENDIX B " ■ 

GENERIC FORMAT FOR INFORMATION AND RESOURC^ GUIDE, 



I. INTRODUCTION/ ^ \ 

If you are lljcp/so many workers who have lost or about to lose their jobs due to 
layoffs or blfi^ht closings, you may be asking yourself a number of important 
questions. '^)ihat am I going to do now?" "What will happen to my family?" "What 
about bills ^nd W home?" "Is there. anyone out there to ij^lp me?" These 
questions are',natural reactions to one of the most difficult problems people 
face. The uncertainties that come with un^ployitient can trigger many 
emotional responses: Feelings of re jectjony linger, fear or resentment are 
frequently exper\ended. These, in turn;,/*fll often lead to anxiety and 
depression. ^If you are now or will soon be, unemployed and you find yourself 
experiencing these emotions, you'-should recognize that you are not alone^ 
The unemployeii, in tpday's troiibletf economy, are victims of the problems of 
a- complex society. You did"jiQj6r.bring this problem upon yourself. There is; 

» little you fright have done td^Svoid it. But now that you ara here, you mig|it 

> want to think of what you should or could be doing. 

■ ^ 

■ 11. THINKING^AHEAD-DON'T wait for TRQUBLE '1 

. ■ ^" ■ 

Your Family . ' ' '( '. 

Unemployment is felt by your family as much as you. They may feel just as 
uncertain and afraid as you, but they can also be tK6 strongest support you 
have. Don't try to. take the problems on all by yoursel f— don* t lock your family 
but. Let them knpw how you feel. Plan wtth thein^ And talk aboutShe problems 
you are aJJ experiencing, together. What begins as a sharing, of concerns can 
turn out to be a s;haring of ideas that wil^ help you become better able to 
deal' with these difficult times. 

Yoji^'^Jjome ; 

Your home is often the most important possession you have. If maintaining 
your mortgage is '^oing to ^ a problem, call your bank' right away. You can 
' often arrange for/different or delayed payments by discussing your predicament 
directly with' banic off icials . Do no_t wait for the nwment of foreclosure. 
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'i. ' ■ % m . ' 

If you Cannot make such arrangements, and you have an FHA-lncurred mortgage. 

contact the U.S. Departillent of Housing and Urban Developnient. Persons with 

a VA mortgage or land contract can contact the VA Loan Ser,Vlce and Claims 

Section for similar assistance. 
* 4 

Your Utilities ^ .1';. 

You may find that other bills are falling behind In addition to yo'u^-ntortgage'' 
•payments. In the event that you receive a utility bill that you cannot pay 
within the time allowed, contact the Cu^tqmer Service Department of your 'gas, 
electric or tfelephone company before the bills. become dueirl'. You my be able 
to arrange a payment plan based on the amount of the b111,>your history of 
payments and your current financial resources. Particularly In the event of 
a medical emergency In your home, shut-offs may le postponed. 

Your Benefits 

Host people who have been laid off or have lost their steady work are'eligible 
for unemployment ,i nsurance. Veterans and retirees wh^ are unemployed may 
qualify for additional assistance, as well. Unemployment benefits are not 



cifarity payments. They are benefits you have earned while putting in working 
time. For eligibility and application information, check your phone book 
for the State Employment Sei^ices Office nearest your home, pick up your 
telephone and call . 

Your Rights 

.There are a large number of publicly funded service programs to assist you. 
Agencies and organizations in youl^ own coimunity can help you In dealing 
with needs or problems relating to housing, shelter, utilities, health 
care, jobs training, job seeks and emotional support. of these programs 

exist as a consequence of state or federal law. You have helped to keep 
them^oing with your own hard-earned tax dollars. Now that you're in this 
hopefully temporary situation, you should not hesitate to call on them 
for help. Ycju've invested in these services for many years. It is your 
right to claim your dividend now that you may need them. A list of some 
of these services is included later in this pamphlet. Numbers can always be 
found in your local phone directory^ ^ 
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REMEMBER--- 

You are not alone. There may be more opportunities than you know, and 
you may have more options than you think. Often, the best way to 
find out is to talk to others experiencing the same problems you are. 
Talk with friends and co-workerb; attend job club meetings; call 
your union or plant office--and ask questions. 
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APPENDIX C 



"ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW WHILE YOU ARE UNEMPLOYED"- 
A GUIDE TO RESOURCES AND* ACTIVITIES 



Prepared by: New Center Community Mental Health 
Consultation and 'Educat ion Unit 
February, I98I 



TABLE OF CONtENTS 

I. Community Resources and Services 

I I . Soc 1 al Servi ces - 

III. training and Re-Training 

IV. Domestic Violence Referral ^Service 

V, Recreational and Leisure Time Activities 
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I. Community Resources .irMi Sc 



T.I.P, (The Inform.ition Place) 
Octroi t Pub I Ic Library 



Phone/Service Hours Type of Service 



833-'*000 
Monday-5a tord.iy 

9: 30 AM- 5 :30PM 
Wednesday 

giOOAM-grOOPM 



Provides information and referral 
services to callers depending on 
their specific needs. 



Conunun i ty In forma t ion Service.' 
United Community Services 



Ciminunity Services Guide 



t.T.S, (Emergency' Tt« I t'phofie 
Sorvict') 

bt(i(t'<l C<nnniunity Hqus i 119 
fci.il i I ion , i . 



1. I -Help 

i ly Infonivit iorr Servicf 



833-3'*3lO 1 . « • Provides ^comprehensive, information 

hour and referral services on* l-nsti tutlons 
offering direct social services. 

926-5513 Provides information regarding 

Monday-Frid/iy benefits for the unemployed (e.g., 

9:OOAM-5:QOPM unemployment compensation, social 

^. ■ security, legal aid, etc . ) 

?2'«-7000 A 2U hour hotline for all types 

Ik hour of crises, 

963-33U) Provides help with housing related 

Monday-Friday problems (e,q,, evictions, utility 

9:00AM-5:00PM disputes, finding housing, etc.) 

833-'*'*66 T.iped messages on topics relating 

Monday-Friday to the needs of the unemployed 

8:30AM-8:30PM (e.g., utility problems, food 

Saturday stamps, family violence, stress, 

10:00AM-.J<;00PM etc J • 



393-1976 . 
Mondoy-Fr iday 

1 1 :00AM-9 :00PM 
Saturady 

t 1 :0OAM-7:00PM 



Taped messages on topics relating 
to medicine.- 



I.-l-LaW 

futruit Btir Association 



Dtiwiiiiver Utii'mpltiynitni 
Ho 1 1 i ne 

Downriver Cormuni ty 



962-1000 
2k hour 



283-9700 
2k hour 

383-9000 after 
5:00PM 



Provides fifty taped messages on 
various legal topics (e.g., workers' 
compensation, debts collection and 
wage garnishment, applying for 
credit, etc.) 

Provides general Information relating 
to the needs of the unemployed. Also 
provides Information regarding CETA 
positions and other job referral 
services , 
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Socfal Services 

Contact' your local Department of Social Services at 256-1780 or 256-1111 for 
information on eligibility criteria for receiving the following aid; 

Aid. to Dependent Children (ADC) - for person who. Is the parent or relative of 
a needy child. ] I ving wl t,h them' and resp>onsIble for his/her care and support. 

Wayne' County - 256-1780; Mt. Clemcris - ^69-7700 ■ ' • ' 

Sterling Heights - 25^-1500; Warren - 57^-1^00 ^ ' ' 

Food Stamps - for persons who work for low wages; are unemployed or work 
part-time; receive welfare or other assistance payments, are elderly or disabled 
and live on a small Income. 

Wayne County - 256-6385; Oakland County - 858-1603 
Washtenaw County - 99^-1863; Monroe County - 2^1-6211 
Macomb County - ^69-7^^8 

E mergency Needs Program - for persons In need of emergency help (i.e., food, 
ct btn I ng , rent, house payments, shelter, utility payments, taxes, security 
'deposits, home repairs, appliances, furniture, transportation, etc.) 



256:1780.. - . 

General Assistance (GA)' - for persons who d9 not qualify for other pljbl ic aid. 
The program offers financial assistance and out-patient medical care. 

. 256-1780 

Medical Assls.tance (ma) - for persons In need of a variety of medical services. 
256-1780 

f 

Unemployment Insurance - fof persons who have bpen laid. off or lost their jobs. 
Veterans or retirees also qualify for unemployment Insurance benefits. 

DETROIT - Downtown- 2770 Park - 256-3550 

Eastside - ^729 Conner - 822-9500 
Midtown - 8600 Woodward - 873-628V 
.Northeast - 13303 E. McNIchols - 527-6700 
Northside - ^321 E. McNIchols - 891-^306 
Northwest - 13501 Schafer Mighway - 838-9710 
Westslde - ^t501 Michigan - 897-2700 

SUBURBAN - Dearborn - 1185 Monroe - 565-8300 

Livonia - 28003 W. Eight Mile Road - ^176-5980 
Plymouth - 8825 General Drive -.^53-3520 
Romulus - 38333 Van Born - 721-5000 
"Royal Oak - 737 S. Washington - 5^8-7^0^ 
Sterling Melghts - 37250 Van Dyke - 939-9650' 
Taylor - 21205 Eureka - 287-212! 
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I 1 . Soc i J I Services (conl I nui'il) 

S^ocla! Security Benefits - for persons who qualify for ret 1 rement , survl vors 
or disability benefits. Retirement benef i ts are for persons sixty-two (62) 
and over. Survivors benefits are for disabled widows/widowers, age 50 and 
over. Also eligible are widows of any age with children under l8, and a 
parent who depended on a deceased child for more than half of his/her support. 
Disability benefits are for persons wro have a severe physical or menta^ ' 
condition that prevents working and expected 'to last at least twel ve mon ths .' 

^83-1111 

Supplemental Sccuri ty Incpme.^jSSQ - for persons 65 6r older, or blind or disabled 
persons of any age. Persons whose monthly income is less than $20.00 or whose 
nK>nthly wages are less than $65-00 can -.til so qualify for full SSI payments. Check 
with the nearest Social Security office to determine whether you and your-famlly 
qualify for benefits- 

Utility fls.si stance - for pirrsons who are unable to pay past due gas and electric 

and are threatened with disconnection. Eligibility Is determined by annual 
incomt*. A Neighborhood Services, Department of Energy Assistance Program. 

Detroit - 22^-78l'4: Taylor - 292-21 10; Highland Park - 86^*-£^5 
Hamtramck - 875-^^19 ^ 

Lrci.il Servin ". - for persons in need of -leqnl counsel inq. Contact the main office 
' .It 3500 CjdiTTac Tower, Detroit. Phone 962-9015 for referral to tfrie office 
. ^ nearest to your booie. Persons over 60 years of age can call Sen ioX C i t i zen 
, Lcqal Aid .ProKct - 96^-5310. 

Mortqaqo Arrangements - for persons who are unable to meet mortgage payment 
because of unemployment, an extended strike,' illness, or other circumstances 
beyond their control. 

926-5513 

Cred i t Counsel ing - for persons in need of professional counseling on money- 
mtinagement. Cal T 557-7902 or 569-3715 for referral to the office nearest you. 
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111. Training and Re-Training 

Malting a career change Is another way to solve your unemployment problems. 
You will need training, however. Your local school district offers adult 
conmunity education programs which are usually available at little or no 
"cost. The following list provides the location and phone numbers for the 
various training and^fE.D. preparation programs In Detroit. 



High School Completion 


and Vocational 


Training 


Name 


Address 


Nights Open 


Phone 


Centra) 


IklS Tuxedo 


MTVTh 


868-8307 


Chadsey 


5335. Martin 


HTW 


361-UOO 


Cody . 


}%kkS Cathedral 


MTVTh 


836-6584 


Cooley 


15055 Hubble 


KTVTh 


835-3200 


Oenby 


12800 Kelly Road 


MTVTh 


521-4460 


Ford 


20000 Evergreen 


MTVTh 


535-8200 


King 


3200 E. Lafayette 


TVTh 


567-4844 


Hacttenz ie 


9275 Wyoming 


MTVTh 


834-4830 


Humford 


17525 Wyoming 


MTVTh 


341-2784 


Northern 


9026 Woodward 


MTW 


871-8755 


Northwestern 


6300 Grand River 


MTVTh 


895-1865 


Osborn 


11600 E. Seven Mile 


MTW ' 


' 372-8920 


Southeastern 


3030 Fairview 


MTW 


822-6547 


Trembly Adult 


7620 Harper 


MTVTh 


923-3540 


Day 








(Day Classes 








Only) 








Western 


1500 Scotten 


TTh 


554-2337 




Basic Education and 


G.E.D. Preparation 






Days/Nights 


Location 


Address 


Open 


Adult Outreach 


(Secondary) 2139 Trombly 


MTVTh F 


Hajeske Adult 


Center 2139 Trombly 


MTVTh F 


Ruthruff Adult 


Center 6311 


Ch Icago 


MTVTh F 



Urban Adult Education 
Institute (UAEl) 



Phone 

873-3364 
873-5515 
931-3999 



9027 John C. Lodge MTVThF 871-7828 
Arrangements may be made to take the G.E.D. test at the following locations: 

6311 Chicago MTVThF 931-699P 

871-7828 
073-3949 



G.E.D. Test Center 
Urban Adult Education 

Inst itute 
Detroit Urban League 

John C. Dancy Street Academy 78II Oakland 



9027 John C. Lodge 
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Training and Re-Training 
Apprenticeship Training Programs 

Your local M.E.S'.C. (Michigan Employment Security Conwnission) office ^as a 
assigned person to provide information on. apprenticeship training prograins 
in the Michigan area. Contact the M,E.S.C. branch nearest you for details. 
A full listing of M.E.5.C. branch offices are on pages k and 5 of this 
booklet . 

' ■ 
Detroit Public Schools, Trade VVocatlonil Schools 

■■ r- 

Ae ro Mechan 5 c s ^Vocat i ona 1 571 '3200 

Apprentice Training, Constructipn Trades 873'5515 

Chadsey Trade - Commercial Foods 361-1120 

Oancy Adult Day School 923-35'<0 

Detroit Practical Nurs-ing Center 83I-38IO 

Washington Careers Center ( * 868-0500 

. CETA (Comprehensive Employment and Training Assistance) 



Eligibility and Intake Information 



22*1-6006 
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'IV., Oomestlc Violence Referral Service ' / 

For Emergency Shelter for Children/Adolescents: ' 

t>etroIt Transit Alternative 821-8800 

Salvation Arrny 833-P772 

Department of Social Services 256^1510' 
•(2*1 hour hotline) ■ : * i.. 

Battered Spousfe:. . ' " 

Temporary shelter and/or assistance Is provided by the following 
organizations for battered spouses: 

Interlm'^House - YWCA 962-5077 

Harbor (a network of* dcSmestlc 1-800-292-3925 
violence sheltersiV ' . . 

Vomen in Transition ' 963-6633 

- I'^alvatlon Army Emergency 962-2100 

Shelter for Women and Children 



siVidi 



Women's Justice Center ' ' - 961-7073 

(for legal information) >' ^ V 



es show that unemploymcnt^.iau^es additional stress to the family. Child 
.ibusc and inci'dences of bat tered wives become much more prev'^rent as a result 
of this added tension. Thus, this, section has been Incli^d^ed. for referral 
information in assisting families who are experiencing domestic violence. 

Child Abuse ' , '. ,'*.^ 

To report a case: / 

Police Emergency ' 911 

Detroit Police Department 2lU-MU(^ or U} ' 

Child Abuse Unit 

. Protective Services 256-966) ■ 

For Counselling and/or Help: ' 

Parents Anonymous 237-09't3 

Chi ld/Fcimi ly Center 571-1780 

Family Services 833-3733 ' ■ 
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V. Recreational and Letsure, Ttme Acttvtties " ' 

Inexpensive things to do while you arc unemployed. 
Free (or just about) 

a. Things to do any season: 

Jogg Ing . ' ' *^ 

.Watching and discussing a T.V. show. 
Family meetings and gatherings 
Play games (cards or board games) 
Attending a church function 

Family contests (cooking, jokes, charades, etc.) 
Visit ing museums 

Galng to an auction or garage sale 
AtteticHng convention center activities 
Family walks 
Sharing a hobby 

b. Seasonal activities: 

Hiking , 
Bike Rfding 
Picnicing 
Kite Flying 
Visiting- a park 
Planting a garden 
Going fishing 
, ' . Swimming 



Lhi Idren ' s Act ivl t ies 



Act i vi ty 



Cost 



Chi Idren ' s Museum 
67 E. Kirby 
Phone: kSk']2]Q 

Hours: Honday-Fr iday 1 :OOPM-i« :00PM 
Chi Idren' s Zoo 

Hours : pa i b*10 : OOAH-5 : OOPH 



sJl^rm 



Chi Idren' s.^phrm 

Keatington Antique Village and Farm Zoo 
Joslyn Court; L^ke Orion / i 
Phone : 39 1 - 1 OO** . 

Hours '. Saturday and Sunday 1 2 :OOPH-5 :OOPM 



Free 



13 year* and up -,^1.50 
6 to 12 years - . 50 
5 V«a»"s and under - Free 



Vitlage - Free 
Chi Idren - $ .$0 
/^dult» - 1.00 



U. Oetrol t Publ Ic Library - 
S2pl Woodward; Detroit 
Library Events Dateline: 



833-1722 



Free 



Films and a variety Of-^^jcoopams for school ag^ children. 
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Fam> ly Act t vt 1 1 



Act Ivl ty 

t. Detroit Zoological Park 

8^50 W. Ten Mile Road; Royal Oak 

Phone: 398-0300 

Hours: Dally 1 0 :00AM-5 :OpPM 

Parking: $2.00/car, $5.00/bus 

Free admission on Fridays with a courtesy pass 

available at ' any Det ro I t Neighborhood City Hall 

2. Detroit Institute^ of Arts 
5200 Woodward Avtnue 
Phone: 833-7900 ' 
Hours: Tuesday-Sunday 9:30AM-5:30PM 
, , Closed Mondays and Holidays 
,■ . ; ' 
\.: International Institute 
- 111 E. Kirby at John R. 
Phone: 8? I -8600 

Hours: Monday-Thursday 8: 30AM-9;OOPM 
Friday 8 : 30AM-5 :00PM 

ffewabic Pottery 
10125 E. Jeffefson 
Phone: 822-095^ 

Hours: Monday-Saturday l2:00PM-'i:3OPM 

(Monday thru Friday only during August) 

5. Wayne State UnlversI ty 
CornHjni ty "Arts Gallery 
^♦50 W. Kiirby 

Hours: Monday-Friday '9:00AM-9:00PM' 
Saturday-Sunday I :00PM-5:00PM 

Your He/rltage Houst 
110 E. Ferry 
Phone; 871-166? 

Hours: Monday-Fr i day 10 :OOAM-'< : 00PM 

Offers 8 week workshops if) 'dante , creative 
writing, puppetry, ceramics and piano. 

» Belle I sle -Aquarium " \ : 
Phone: 22^- 1 1 8*1 'i ■ .• 
- Hours: I0;00AM-5:30PM" 



Cost 

13 and over - $3.00 
6 thru 12 - 1.00 
5 ahd under- Free 



Voluntary donations 



rr^^B|||iIew permanent displays 



Free 



Free 



Cost varies depending on class. 



Free 



Oossin Great Lakes Museum 

Houns: Wednesday-Sunday 10;OOAM-5:'i5PK; 

Nature Interpretive Center 

Hours: Tuesday-Sunday 10: OOAM-5 :30PM 

Flowers Conservator 
. Hours; Daily 9:OOAM-5;OOPM 



Free 



Free 



Free 



1^ 



> 
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Family Act I vl Ho^g^ t Inued 

Activity [ Cost 

8. Afro-American Museum Adults - $ .50 

1553 W. Grand Boulevard Children - 25 

Phone: 899-2500 \ 
Hours: Monday-Friday 9;OOAM-5:5 



9. Detroit Historical Museum Voluntary donations. 

5'«0I Woodward Suggested: 
Phone: 833-1805 Adults - $ .50 

Hours: Tuesday. Thursday. Friday, Saturday Children - 25 

9:30AM-5:0OPM 

Wednesday 1 :OOPM-^:OOPM 

Sunday I :0OPM-5:0OPM ' ^ 

10. Money Museum. National Bank of Detroit Free 
200 Renaissance Center 
Phone: W'07\} 

Hour^: Monday-Thursday 9:30AM-i|:OOPM • / 
Friday 9: 30AM-5:OOPM ^ • 

Eastern Market ^ 
293'» Russell; Detroit ' ' 

Hours: Monday-Saturday 5:00AH 

Walking Tours: 

Greektown - Monroe between Beaubien and St. Antolne Free 
Grand Circus Park - Woodward Avenue and Washington Blvd. Free 

V 

Hart Plaza - Dodge Fountain, west of Renaissance tenter. Free 
Summer ethnic festivals are featured herp. * 

Harmonie Plaza - one block southwest of H«dIson on 
Grand River. Featuring Artist's Market^Art Galleries 
and specialty shops. 

Civic Center ^ p^ee 

Jefferson Avenue 

Renaissance Center 
Old Mariners Church 
Hart Plaza - Dodge Fountain 
Ford Auditorium * 
City County Building - "Spirit of Detroit" bronze 
figure 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company Building and 
bronze figure "Passo 01 OMnz*" ^ • 
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Family Activities continued 
■ Act tvlty 



Cost 



Walking Tours continued 



Veteran's Memorial Building 

Cobo Hall - "The Spirit of Transportation" bronze 

figure " V 

Joe Couis Arena ' \ ^ 



Kennedy Square 

' i' ■. ' . ' : : . 

The Heart of Downtown - Woodward Avenue between 
Gratiot and Michigan 

Art Exhibits - Federal 6ulldlng, Ist Floor Gallery 

Detroit Plaza Hotel ('self- tour) ^ i*. 

Renaissance Center 

Detroit Rlv*rfronf -^^ 
Phooe: 56^*8352 

Fisher Body (G.M.) ^ V f 

28^*00 'Plymouth Road; Livonia 

Phone; 522-i«200, ext. 22k : > 

Call for hours. «^ ^ 



Free 



Free 



Ford Motor Company 
Rouge Plant 

Michigan Avenue and Southfield; Dearborn 
Phone: 322-003^ 

Hours: Monday-Fr^iday 9:30. 11:30, 1:30. 3:30 



General Motors Tecjbnical Center 
lound Road and 12 Kile Road; Warren 
Phone: S^d'kkkk 
Cal 1 for hours , „ 



Pontlac Silverdome 

Opdyke and M-59 Roads 

200 Featherstone ; Pontlac 

Phone: 857-7700 ^ 

Call for hours. ^ 

Stroh's Brewery 

909 E. Elizabeth; Detroit 

Phone: 567-^000 

Hours: Monday-Friday every half hour 4. 

from 9:O0AM-3:0OPM ^^ .'f 



Fre^ 



Free 



Free 



F ree 

Children under 18 must 
be accompanied by parent 
or guardian. 
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fa mMy Activities contigued 

Activity ■ . Cost . . « 

• ' • . ■ V • 

Ij. Hiiiioric Neighborhoods Free 

Contact: Dcpartm^at of Public Information # 
Phone: 22^-3755 ^qr a free copy of "Detroit: 
^ City of Neighborhoods" - a guide to 20 
historic neighborhoods in" the city of Detroit, 

]k. Detroit Science Ceater ^ i, 6 years and up ' - $2 

52 E. Forest, John R. near Warren; Detroit W... ^ and 5 year olds - 1 
Phone: 833-1892 ' 
Hours: Tuesday-Friday 9vOOAMr-li:OOPM 
Saturday 10:doAM-5/OOPM 

Sunday 1 2 : OOPM-5 : 00PM > 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday evening ^ 
7:00PM-9:30PM 

i ^ ■ , , , ... 

15. Fishing - There are three fishing wharves along / 
the shores of Belle Isle, several riverfront 
boat launching sites and a marina. ^ 
Phone: 22^-1190 ' 

16. Parks - For more information on parks In this 
area, check your city's Park and Recreation 
Department. See also recreation for Detroit 
Recreation Districts. Huron-Clinton Metropolitan 
Authority operates 10 metroparks in Southeast 
Michigan. These Include! 



.A 



Metro Beach - Mt. Clemens - Phone: ^163-^581 
Stony Creek - Utica/Rochester - Phone: 7B\'Ml^2 
Marshbank - near Pontiac - contact Kensington 
Kensington - Milford - Phone: 685*1561 
Hudson Mills - northwest of Ann Arbor - Phone: '♦26-8211 
Dexter-Huron - " " " „ . n 

Delhi - " " .1 

Lower Huron - Belleville - Phone: 697-918) 

Willow - between New Boston and Flat Rock - contact Lower Huron 
Oakwoods - near Flat Rock - Phone: 782-1255 

Required are I98I Metropark Vehicle Entry Permits; (Annual - $7-Q0, 
Senior Citizens Annual $2.00, Dally $2.00). Additional fees for ^ 
boat launching. Variety of programs and things to doi Dancing 
under the stars on Saturday evenings at Metro and Willow, golf 
archery, swindling, nature trails, fishing, picnics, playgrounds, 
canoeing, etc. 
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Famj ly Act Ivi ties co/itlnued 
' ' ^ ■ ■ ' Activity * { ] , 



Parks continued 

Macomb bounty Pdrk " ^ ' 

OolUer - Galinee; County'Park ^^^>^ 
1500 Metropolitan Parkway - 16 Mile near Utica Road 
Sterling Heights * ■. 
Phone: 979-8750 

Oakland County Parks and Recreation 

Administrativp offI<;es and infornjation 
Phone: 858-O906 ' . 

Addison Oaks - U80 V. Romeo Road, Oxford - Phone: 693-2^*32 
r.roveland Oaks - 5990 Grange Hall Road, Holly - Phones 63^-9811 
Springfield Oaks - Youth Act Ivi t I es Center 

12^50 AndersonvlUe Road, Oavlsburg - Phone: 625-8133 .'vy 

Golf Course/Pbone.- 625-25^0 
Waterford Oaks Act Ivi t les Center - 2800 W^tklns Lake Road, 
, ' VPpntiac - Rhone; 858-09I3. 
^--^ Wave Pool - I702 Scott lake Head, Pontlao - Phone: 858-69I8 
White Lakes Golf Course 991 N. Wllllami Lake Ro«d, Waterford 

Phone: 698-270O ■ ^' 

Independence Oaks - 9501 Sashabaw Road, Clarkston - Phones 625*0877 
Glen Oaks (Golf) - 30500 W. 13 Mile Road, Farmlngton Hills 

Phone: -851-8356 -'^ 
Red. Oaks (Golf) 296OO John Rv , Madison Heights - Phone: S'll-SOSO 

Oakland County Parks and Recreation oflTers clown performances, 
horse and antique shows, golf and tennis tournaments. 
Admission: $2.00/vehicle - residents (Oakland County) 
$3.00/v.fehicle - non-residents 
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' APPIiNhlX D ' 
PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS TRAINING MODULE. 

PROBLKM-SOLV.^NG SKILLS.' 
Objectives ^o£ This Session ' 

Durintj this session we will continue problem-solving and 
develop an action plan. By the end of the session, ^ou ' 
will know: : . ^ . 

• What tQ do if you think you are not going to be able 
to meet your mortgage payment > 

• What to do if you are not goings to be able to meet your 
utility bills ^ 

What community agencies mrght be able to help you 

• Ways to keep going while you are unemployed 

• The job find club 

• And finally/ ^our action plan.^ 

First let's talk about mortage ^a^iryents and car payments . 
What do you do to keep irom losing your house or your car? ' 
(...keep Up the payments) 

What ahoiiiLd you do if you think you're not going to have 
enough inoney? Right. You go talk to the bank. They can 
make arrahgiements for a reduction in your payments for a 
limited period (120 days). It's important, thpugh, to 
talk with them before you miss a payment. 

So one of. the dates you want to mark on . your action plaxi, 
is the month when you think you ' r.ej' going to have difficulty 
meeting your payments. 

What should you do if you run into problems? What community 
agencies are available to help you? 

We've talked about crises and how to meet them. Let's 
pull back , a little and talk about ways to keeip going while 
you' re/;une.mployed. . ^ 

When cash' is lim'ited, what do you do? * 

YOU JOIN THE UNDERGR0UNP,,EC0N0MY. ' 

YOU BARTER. ' ^"w 

YOU ORGANIZE A SURVIVAL CLUB. 

lYoli.Vre unemployed, but there are still people who are worJc- 
i.ng,\ They need houses cleaned and repairs made. What can 
you do that people need? Put your skills to work. It 
won't replace your paycheck — but every little bit helps. 

You trade services. Maybe you can of t"er .ybur dentist a 
car repair or a paint job. .\; v 
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You organize yourselves to help each other. A survival 
club is designed to keep you going i and your family going. 
without money or for less money. You can set up a ' 
clothing exchange. You can trade babysitting. You can 
trade house repairs for car repairs. You can figure out 
together the best way to turn assets into cash. You can 
buy food wholesale and share the savings. 

You pool your skills and you help each other problem-solve. 
you help each other — you're not trying to go it alone 1 



The real issue though is not just surviving — it's getting 
back into a job. What do you need to job hunt successfully 
in a time like this? . / . 

1. You need to make some decisions about what kind of a 
job you're looking for. About whether you're going to ' 
job hunt around Detroit, or are you going to try gome 

.other state. , ' • . » 

2. You need some skills. How to present yourself on paper. 
How to present yourself over the telephone. How to 
interview. 

3. yqu need some job leads. How do you go about that? 
(e.g., Newspapers , MESC , Tips from ' friends , going 'to 
personnel offices). 

You can't just depend on the news|)apers on MESC. You're 
most likely to find a job when a friend or 'relative 
tells you aboufe" an opening and recommends you. A lot 
of jobs, too, never get advertised. 

The more contacts you make, tl\e sooner you're going to 
find one that turns out to be YOUR job. 



But it's hard to keep going after being turned down. ' 

The best device to help you job hunt is the Jo b Find Club . 
The Job Find Club 'is a place where you come every day to 
decide what you're going to do and how to do it. 'And you 
f^eport back the next day on what happened during yesterday ^s 
interviews. The Job Find Club members help each other- with 
job hunting skills. They keep each other from getting 
discouraged. | 

Ther6 are job find clubs going at the following locations: 
(Give out sheet with names, addresses, etc.) (And/or 
indicate union plans to run a job club.) 
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T ho Action Plan 

We've covered a lot of s^uff in these sessions « Now I*d 
like to put it all together with you into an ACTION PLAN* 
What aVe you going to do? Remember , you're in control*! 



MY ACTION PLAN 





MY BKNLFITS 


WHAT. I NEED TO 


WHAT I NEED TO 






KNOW 


DO 


4 









i 



MY FAMILY 



KEEPING AFLOAT 



i 



• 




JOB HUNTING 


■■ ■ ■ • 


WHENr WHERE, HOW 


V '' 



APPENDIX E 



ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING 
FOR JOB HUNTERS 



This saRoieiit on Assertlveness Training for Job hunters, has been designed 
to assist workers In securing .if|6w employ went and in applying assj^rtive 
qualiticsi in other unemployment 'situations (e.g. unemployment lines, home ETC.) 

Major focus should be placed upon differences between asserciveness, 
non-assertive behaviors (passive), and aggressive behavior. These points may 
be further discussed through the three role plays provided on interviewing. ^ 

It should be stressed that assertive behavior in job seeking situations 
will enable the empl«l"ee to be comfortable about his/her own strong qualities 
and project this confidence in interviewing situations. 

It is important to communicate that the employee may have to apply for 
. Jobs at a couple dozen places - that this is unfortunate, but "the only game 
in town". T^iinkitig. that the situation is unfair will only cause the employee 
to quit trying to find another Job. It is also good practice to keep track 
oi questions that are' asked in interviews: iKeae questions will probably coma 
up ■ . ' . 

Per:i tstiiiicu is extremely important when contacting and re-contacting 
potential employers. , 

' (246) 
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ASSERT tVKNKSS TKAININC 

S.impK* Kolo Plays 
Noii-AsSi/rL I ve 



Inicrviowur (I) iMl be frank with you. I'm 

prohably goinr. to have 200 
' people applying; for this job. 

Why should I hire you? 

Dmployfo (t) Well, I really need the job 

(Everyone needs the job, what 
raakos you special for the job?) 

^' Lists some qualities - he/she is 

looking for. 

CO: Gee, I'^Veally' haven ' t done much 

of that, but I'd be willing to 
try, 

^' ^ I see here that you weren'^^ * 

working from 1977 > 79. Wiat's 
the probledf? 

(^)' , I guess things were really rpugh, 

Just couldn't find anything. I 
had all this back trouble that was 
really f-laring up. I really was 
trying to find work but... 

^ (Don't run on with excuses as it 

will make you seem like a bad risk.) 
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ASSERTl^E N ESS TRAINING 

Sample Role Plays 
Aggressive 



Interviewer (I): VH be frank with you. I m 

probably going to have 200 
people applying for this job. 
Why .should I hire you? 

(E): Why shouldn't you. I just as 

good as anyone else. 



I: Lists some qualities - he/she is 

looking for. 

(E) : Just give me a chance O.K.? 

I ' 11 show you. 
(hostile tone of voice) 



li ' X see here that you weren't 

^ working from 1977 - 79. What's 
the problem? 

(E): , . Listen, that's really none of 

your business. I'll take care of 
it - don't you worry about it. 
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ASSt:RTlVKNKSS TRAINING 



Sample Role Plays 



Assertive 




IntLTvifwiT (1) : 



I']l be rjMnk.wich you. I'm 
probably going Co have 200 
people applying for this job., 
Wliy should I hire you? 

Well, I can say chat I'v4 
worked regularly for Che last 
ei^hi: years. T iiad very few 
sick days and was on Cime. In ' 
the eight years chac I was 
working I did a large variety 
of work so I'm sure I could 
handle Che Job. Whac cype of 
person are you looking for, for 
this Job? ' 



I: 



Lists some qualicies/ - he/she is 
looking for. 

I've dune some chinW similar Co 
Chac (go inco decair) . 



I: 



I see here chac yoJwereo'c 
working from 1977 -\79. ,Whac's 
Che problem? 

I had some dif f Iculci^s ac chat-k 
Cime. Thankfun^, I've cleared 
chose up and^'tfiac won'c be a 
problem now.' 



(If Che InCerviewer wanes specifics 
lec Chem ask. You don'c owe Chem a 
decailed explanacion of Che past, 
only whac you can do for chem now.) 
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ASSERTXVENESS^'TRAINING 
Sample Role Play 
Gatekeepers 



Gatbketfper (C): Hello, Co. Can 

I * ■ I help you? 

(E): Yes!; Tra calling about the job 

listed In the paper for . 



K: ' Well, we've had about 200 applicants'^/ 

already call for this Job - so it . ' 
doesn't look good. '' 

(E)": That's O.K., I'd still like to get 

an application ot> apply in person. 

G: Well, all my applications are gone - 

call back tomorrow. 

(E) : Is there someone else I can speak 

to about this job. ^ 

C: No, I'm handling this. 

(E) : Who is your supervisor? 

G: , ^ I said I'm handling this - and he 

. can't be bothered right now. 

(E): What is his n^roe? 

♦ . 1, , • 

C: Well - alright Mr. , 



(t:) : Thank you. 



SOMETIME LATER. : . . . - . 

C: Hello, Co. Can 

* I help you. 

(K) : * I'd like to speak to Mr. ^ 



■f 
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HVSC Office 



W: 
(10: 

I 

W: 

(K): • 
W: " ; 

(10: : 

' W: 

(10: 

W: 
(10: 



It looks like you don*t have your 
.driver*!^ license ^ go gee Ic And 
cbrae back. ^; 

Wiat do'yoy mean? I've been waiting 
in this line for 2 hours - can't you 
do soroothJnv, rip.ht now? 

No I go get it and coroe bafck - now - 
you're wasting rtiy ciroe, . ' 

:■ \ . f 
Ub T havf to wait tnslini: again? 

.iX^'^h*- . ^ ' ■ \' 

Wfll, I'm not Icnvirtj; until you Lvil'-o 
mc exactly wli.it I'need to bring with" *- 

mc, . - . ■ » 

It's all in'the bodk - now mo v^.. on. 
Vfliat book? r ; , 

-The; MESq book. ' • , . 

Weil; where can I find it? 

*Luok, I ve got , problems of ,my own ~ 
now, the book i^ on the table' over 
there. V ' 

If 1 follow what the book says r : I - ^ 
won*t ha<7e anymore problems? ^ 

No, everytl^ing .will be in o^Ucer. 

Alright, t'll be bdci^ later. 



2^4 



ERIC 
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TABLE i: 



essV 



Assert ivenessV v s . Braggin g 



Asscrtiveness 



Standing up and Speaking up 
for yo^>i^elf without putting 
other people' d^wn. f 



Listing of .^ta^ing your 
strong points. . ' 



Bra^^nj; 



Putting yourself up and 
others down "I'm better 
than you'V. 



tl^tlng'or stating your 
strong points at the 
exoense of others "of 
course 1 can .do a better 
job than. Vs/he** can 
I'm depiBndable - he's a 
jerk"./ , 
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TAHLK 2 



St rong Points pJLi9j^ii^iii*J?. 



L i^t_ Your, S t roi ifc^Pg^>^on M^ 

Qua 1 titles V. 

(honest, dopondablo, few 
sick days KTC.) 



L ist You.r Strong 

Prof es sional Quali ties 

(welding for 8 years, 
on time' ETC.) 




18-483 O - 84 - 17 
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Practice Sessions 



t 



Practice .presienting your poMitive points (professional and 
personal) to a friend* or spa|jse in 3 or 4 sentences. - » 
^At first you'll feel silly, l^ut keep practicing until ybu 
feel comfortable talking about'iyour, strong points, (Don't 
forget qualities "everyone" h'a?. sgch as being def^ndable, 
honest, few sickc days - "everydfie" doesn't have tnBse ' 
qualities) . ' 

■ ■ . ' . w ' ■ ' 

Think out wUac\:/ou say - ,in advice - just like in a doctors 
office - if you don't, you are iJ^aly to forget several, 
/things you wanted to say. j ' , 

'\ \ ' i 

Remember, practicing and thinking thtnfes out in advance will 
make you 'more comfortattjie dn the joWfcipterview. 

M . 
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APPENDIX F 



STRLSS MANAGEMENT THROUGH SOCIAL SIMULATIONS 



SOCIAL •SIMULATIONS IS A PRESENTATION TECHNIQUE THAT USES 
DRAMA, COMEDY, ETC. -TO PRESENT SOCIAL ISSUES AND REAL LIFE 
SITUATIONS TO AN AUDIENCE. SHORT SCENES ARE DEVELOPED 
THAT FOCUS OW A SPECIFIC THOUGHT, ATTITUDE OR THEME. 

One of the most significant aspects in the use of a social 
simulation is that you only try to develop one point in a 
specific scene. Usually, one needs two or three "sims" to 
portray the- same point and the point thus becomes illustrated 
in different ways. 



Rol^ of Facilitator ; 

>The facilitator's role is very critical in the use of 
sociaj shii^lations. First of all, the facilitator must 

^S^t thg^jaj^e f6r the scenario. He/she introduces the 
cha^f^^^l^apd lays the setting. 

Secohdlv, the facilitator must follow the scenario and stop 
♦ the adt'^n at. its most critical point. Sometimes, .one* can 
follow a dscript, l?iit at times, you just have- tO £61 low the.) 
scene an^r^ck the critical .^ment . ' ■ ^ 

Third, (\he facilitator has to be ablQ to work t^* audieno^ 
and to use the audience to bring out the [^int 
simulations. (Scripting for possible social siniijl^i: 
• follows this brief discussion.) 

The point of the^e sims iS appreciation of the participants 
of the feelings of frustration and impotence experienced 
by the unemployed worker. He feels as if, he is nop pro-, ... 
viding for his family in a way in which^he is accusto'med to 
recje^ving gratification ;* his wife is unavailable to him and ^ 
he i§ not doing a good enough job in the critical areas in 
whidh he is working, so that his children are not appreciating 
him. ^ :j 

/ • ' ■ . 

The facilitator's job is to enable the audience to. aid the 
actors to change their ways of interacting together so that 
there are more alternatives than the ones presented. It is 
critical that the audience recogniTfe "that none of the family - 
members are to blame, but that th6 stress of the current 
situation has rendered them incapable of supporting each ""^ 
other. 
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•^Awbi'f^ facilitator responds to the audience he/she cai^ 
. Alioy^them to ask questions ;bf the participants' Raptors) 
A\e 5'a*ors must remain in riile*^ throughout. However; there 
can't be too many "WHV^ questions. Th6 primary function 
is to change the current functioning and give the actors 
alternative behaviors. Arguing with them won't change too 
much, nor will rehashing the past. We have presented a g 
.. .scenario that is; very common and their task is to help 
■the individuals involved get out of the situation and 
change their own environments. 

The facilitator can also ehcour age the audience to play 
the roles themsielves — rtUis sometimes has a very powerful 
effect. 

/ ' 

The facilitator must know what the basic point >ot' the sim 

is and work to bring out that point, regardless^ of all the 

other good points (e.g., dad feels hlepless and unappreciated \ 

and'^o does mom) .>* ' 



1 
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" YOU AHU TIU: BOSS " , " 

Start witii brief discussion of impact of unemployment on 
-family 1 r'f«j--abouL 15 minute conteiit pntjscntation on phases, 
both LiuiivLdual a^i4'£^mily. I'ollow with '*sims*' below: 

scr:NAiao i \ . • 

Scenario: Dad, who is "unemployed, is at home, making 
dinner , Wi f o , who has traUl tlpnal ly been either at home 
or working part-time, comes home'.;- Kids are around. 

Mom; 6h, am I tired,' It's been a long' day., 
■ Dad:. I'm kind of tired too — been looking for wprk, 
bu* there .'is nothing really out there. |^ Hey, want to go 
Lo Joe and Nancy's to play cards tonight? " ^ 

Mom: No, I'm much too tired after working a' full day— 
you should understand that. . • . 

Dad: Yeah, I do, but' it's jufit that\i'm getting kind ■ 
6 1 borod with not much ■ to 'do, - ' * ^ ^ ^ 

'*■ *' ^' ■ 

Mom: Well, there's pleKty^ to do around here if. you 
want to — I NOTICE THAT THE LIVING ROOM STILL NEEDS PAINTIfiG 
AND TH*: LAUNDRY ISN*T DONE. 

Dad: I'm doing the best I can, but. that gets to be 
kind of a drag after awhile. . I'm used to being around 
people all day. 

Mom: Well, now you know how I used to feel — why can't 
you just appreciate what I'm do-i'ng instead qf complaining 
all the time, 

Dad;^ I do appreciate it, but I still get kind of lonely 
and you're always too tired to talk, to me. You don't want 
sex so much and I feel left out. 

Mom: Sex, sex, that's all you ever think of — can't you 
just (jrow up and be a man? You want me to work all day, 
support the family, help the kids with homework when I come 
home and then be a playboy bunny for you too- Well, I'm 
sick of it . 

Dad: All right, all right, let's have dinner. I'm 
sorry. ', 

Family sits down to dinner. 

Kid 1: God, this is foul — is it burnt or someth%i»9i2^^ 

Dad: NO, it's not burned; , aat it. 
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Kid 2: ^It really tastes gross. I don't want to eat this 

Dad: Shut up and eat. I'm sick of complaining. 

Mom: Don't yell at them because they don't like dinner. 
I they don't want to eat they don't have to. 

Kid 1: If you would only learn to cook like mom did, 
we wouldn't complain. Why. don't you .get a job and let 
monmiy cook dinner. - . . 

Dad: Damn it, now. leave the table, I don't want to 
hear any more. / 

^CAIATES ' , , ^ ' ' 

STOP . * : » , S 

•SCENARIO II ' ' 

Dad is at. home; adolescent sp^ comes in after school, drops 
his books and leavfes. .j^ ... 

Dad:*^ Hey, John, don't l«ave your books there. 

John: All righ^, all right; I'll get them later. 

Dad: Not later, now, and besides that you can't go 
anywhere until you do some of the chores we ask you to 
do,. You have tojLtake out the ga^fbage:^ and mow -the Tawn. 

• , , 

John: I can't; the guys are hangajig around waiting 

for me. . : . . - "< • . ^ ~ : 

Dad: I 'm sforry that they're hanging around, ^but they'll 
have to wait some more. These are your .jobs ahjd they've 
always been" youi;- jobs and I don,'t understand why yoU're 
getting so ..lazyl . lately , ' . r . 

John: Well, . I 'm tired of being a s/ave around he^e^ . 
and having to db all his woifk and go to school and do JP 
homework; I haVe no tiijpe tp be' with my friends, I d6n*^t 
want to do that GJf^p ti^vSV ' 

■ Dad: WELL, tHATc'S .!^5HWf:, BUT .XOU'RE STILL A PART OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD ANb^Ydb ' LIMSj^T - HAVE TO DO THEM, LIKE IT OR 
NOT. _ '< ; ' • . ' ■ 

John: Damn! .*^.0U AREiA-NAG; . -Why don't yoU do those 
things. You c^o.ndthing all' day'^and all you ^have to do is 
chores and pick Up aftiar us and, -nag us. You do them — you 
don't do anything el^^d after '^a^ll,' . , 
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? , .V- , 

STOP. ^ ' , • 



SCENARIO III 

Dad sitting at home.. In walks {^retty adolescent daughter — 
obviously dad's favorite. 5 . 

Dad; Hi, hon^' "How's your day going? . . / 

•■ ^' *' 

Roz- Oh, gre^t dad. . Listen, I am so exqited. ^ {Vll of 
the kids are going roller skating and out to pizza bh 
Friday night. We're going to meet at: the roller skating 
rink and ther> we're going to the pizza parlor, and then all 
the girls are going'tb sleep at Mary Ellen's house and 
all the guys are going to sleep at Joe's home and we're 
going to talk on the phone and everything. 

It refi'lly should be fun. This group hasn't done 
anythiiKj together yet in a long time. 

Dad:-^ Sounds terrific honey. Hope it's fun. 

. Roz: Oh,^ it will be . . . (casually). I think I'll * 
nOod about 15 dollars — for the plaqe>ahd the skate rental 
and the pizza. I'd like a rtew outfit; but I don't think 
•I need .-it. 

Dcui : Ro-/^*--I don't have 15 dollars. - ^ 

,Ro^: Dad, why not? I haven't asked for money in a 
long time arid you always pay for that sort of stuff. 

[)ad: J know, sweetie, but we don't have it. ^ We barely 

have enouqh to meet, our expenses these days and I just 

can't (jive ybu^ 1 5 dcJjLlars to play with. I wish I could, 
you know r do. / ' 

: Roz: oh, (looking really unhappy and on the verge of 
tears, but hanqinq in there) it's, okay, daddy, I understand. 
It was selfish of me to ask you. I'm sorry. / 

Dad; I wish I could give it to you — you're a good girl^ 
and you always help out and you coUld use some-fun, but^, 
I can * t , 

Roz: It's all right dad. (Kisses him on head, leaves 
the room with books)' 



DAD SITS THERE QUIETLY HOLDING HIS. HEAD IN HIS HANDS, 
leave' THE SCENE FOR A PEW MINUTES BEFORE SAY STOP. 



A M0DF:L I'OR a WONKSMOg ON FIAHLY [RETIREMENT OPTIONS 



IN^[' R()UUC;J\')RY.>1KKTING: LOOKING AT RETIREMENT QPTIONS 

WGicorrt^* and. Introduct ie^s 
Looking at Retirement Options 
Kfc.'V low of /\(jenda for Group Sess ions 
• Expccta tions--changes 

•Fin.uicial Plaiyi»ing ifj^ ' 

•Legal Affairs ^ • . - 

•Health and Well-Bei^ng - ' ■ 

•Where to Live 
, •Conrum!N^^'ty Services ' 

•Leisure Time/New Careers 

I ' ' , > . : ' r 

i 3 0 M inu tes Questions and Discussion 

•I " . 

I Ad iournment ^ ' - ^ 



I'JcLo: IHan for 2-hour sessions with break period. 
I'rovide tolders for li^andouts and notes, ^ 
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SETSSION 1 ' 
EXPECTATIONS AND CHANGES IN |;^TIREME1^T 

• ' , 4,^ 

Welcome and Introductions * " ■ *• 

Establishing Geals and Objectives j 
What Do I Expect in Retirement ? (Pai?ticipant list); 
Comparing Expectations wath Experience ' 
What to Expect Emotionally , 
le Play or Social §p.mulations 
scussion and Summary 

Be prepared,'to outline goals and strategies 
✓ and timetables for achieving goals, ^ 
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SESSION -2 
f FINANCIAL PLANNING 

Objectives of Financial Planning 

Developing a Personal Financial Plan festimating 
inflationary impact) 

How, Can You Estimate Expected Ret iiement. Income? 

Social Security ' 

• Plant , Benefits , . . 

• Options and Implications of Part-Time Work 

• Savings & Investments 
Sununary f • 



Note: Use prepared financial planning guide for y^' 
. participants to fill out at home and - / 
Discuss at Beginning oftSessiofi 3,- ^ 
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SESSION 3 
LEGAL AFFAIRS 



(Questions from Financial Plan Activity) 
Getting Your Records Together 
Who Needs a Will? 

When Do You Need a Lawyer? How Do Yo^ Find One? 

Other Legal Issues 

Summary . • - * ■ 



^SESSION 4 
HEALTH AND WELL BEING . 



Facts and| Myths About Aging and Health p 
f 

Handouts on Medical and Psychological Factors 
' Regarding Aging 

Taking Charge of Your Health 

^ Stress 

• Epcercise . ^ ^ *^ 

; • Die/t 
i 

Summary . o 
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4 

.Si:SSlON 5 



WilERf:: TO LIVE 



Developing a Personal Housing Plan ^ 

Living and Sharing witii Children and/or Other 
Family Members 

Checking OutJPhe Community and Neighborhbod 



Check^j^(50ut the Home 
Sumjnary 



sr::ssi()N 6 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 

*'" *, ■ ' f ' ■ 

I nven tory a i Loca I Services • 

• Educational and Vocatiortal 

• Recreational and Cultural 
' . • Financial / 

• Health- Mental Health Related 

• Soc ia 1 J 

Your Rights (ind Responsibilities as a Consumer 
t^t Services 



SESSION 7 
LEISURE TIME/NEW CAREERS 

What does "Leisure" mean to you?- \ — 
Slide/Tape: Leisure Time " / 
Assessment of Activities ' 

• What Do You Like and Why ^ » 

• Activities that Contribute to Your Life 
Identifying Jobs You Might Like 

' • Activities or SkiZls 

• Evaluating Job Options 

y • . ■ ■ ■ 

A Sample Week in Retijrement 

Your Personal Plan of Action < 

, •Stinvnary and Evaluation / ^ 



.TRIGGER VIDEOTAPE: NOT WORKING 
COMMUNITY DIALOGUE 



"NOT WORKING" 



The videotape "Not Working" was produced by the sponsoring an(^ fiqoperating 
agencies of the Washtenaw United Way Community Forum, - ThtS- 30 minute docu- 
mentary was filmed and edited during August and Septeiriber of • 1980, and was ^ 
taped entirely in Washtenaw County. . « " ! 

* The videotape consists of interviews v/ith agency staff at the Michigan 
Employment Securities Connission (MESC) and the Department of Social Services 
(DSS), and with unemployed' individuals and their families at various'locations 
in Washtenaw County. Locat^t}ns include parks, residences .and neighborhoods, 
as wellas the Washtenaw County Jail. 

The purpos^of '.thVt^^ldefitape is to prfesent the spectrum of needs that 
emerge from the general -jirtblem of urttmployment. The interview format allows ' 
individuals who Vre actually^^^periencing the stresses of unemploy^i^nt to 
describe these problems' in- their own words. In this way, the vieyer \y ,.>,^ 
^.glven a perceptioQ Orf t;he actual impact of ther|^ problems on individuals ■■ .] 
and^heir lives. v> ' 

■ T 

It^/is expected that the videotape wi^l be useful jas-a "trigger" for 
discussion and for problem-identifi cation, which pretedes problem-sol ving.. 
(The 3/4 inch tape is available, on loan, from The Washtenaw ;Couhty United ' 
.Kay)- ' : 
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iD^the spring of 1980, due to the rising rate of unemployment 
In Viashtcnaw County., and the accompany i/g rise in demand for services, 
informaj/contacts were invti^ted betweer^ Washtenavvf United Way, Chil<t 
and Family Services of Washxenaw County, and the Washtenaw County '■■ 
Conununity M(jntal Health Center to sTiaVe information wi th one anpther 
about what was currently B«iiifla^ne or v/hat shoiKljJ. ba^.thei r collab- 
orative responses to thefif^^|Bli|^ty.' s need. As ar.resul t of several 
preliminary meetings^ it v?S?'jB(feQ>ear consensus the group that: 
1) the services currantly allocked to the unemployed were not 
adequate; 2) coordination of services could be improved; 3) the 
definition of the actual needs of ihe unemployed was- *inadec+uate , . . 
and impressionistic at best; 4) a much wider coiflniiinity base was 
required to adequately impact upon' the needs of the unemployed, and * 
5) needs of Ahe unemployed cut across the normal means of servtce 
delivery as'^rfovided by the health, financial, and tiumarr servic^e 
institutions of the community. 

It WAS decided that, in addition to continuing the current :' 
level of service to the unemploy(?d, a Community Forum process >* 
sliQuld be implemented in Washtenaw County in ordeV tO: . a) . njjre' • 
aocqujiely identify the needs of th^ iinemplo^jptf ;;^ broaden 
base of participation of key CCtfi^r.uinity lea'f^^sr^nd itisti tutions r 
attending to* the problem;^ c) provida a^^pior^^^equate; jndans of 
communicating what is currently being rfg^^p^^ana^y^Jher^ rX^e^ 9*^ps "in 
services exist; 'd) establish a mechanism which can'go beyond 
crisis response, by providing ongoing convnunity-wide collaboration »- 
and coordination around the, needs of the unemployed; and e; raise, 
community awareness of the problems faced by v^arious unemployed 
popojlations Jn.'the community. . V 

The Community f orum approach, as defined by this group, is a 
structured group process whicli brings to'gether a broad ..spectrum of rele- 
' vant' coninuhity leaders, in order to focus their' attention On a broad- 
based. community problem. The Forum provides the opportunity for: 
a) broad input in defining the unemployment problem, h\ briefing 
of participan'ts. ^|?out the target populati.on(s) at risk and ways to 
niiet their needs, „cj infbrma'l sharing of information among. partici- 
pr.nts', ^d) focused problem sbl^ing \jf}y\ v«l 1 -defined .nunber of 
iJreas, e) a folloW-up questionnaire, whicb enables participants to 
priori tize. the needs 'idjentified in the foriim, f) involvement of partici 
pants in an ongoing process of addressing the pVimar.V problems ^ 
idcn^tified. The Cornmunity Forum approach thus provides a legitimate 
inforiiiol noeds assessment process, by-.gathering i'nformatiori from -r^^-j 
key cotnmuni ty leaf!crs and service providers. • V - ^ 

. As a means of broadening the information base- associated with a 
complex issue, the Copnjjnity J^q^rum approach can be contrasted ..to the 
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Town Meeting anpr^^ctir in several ways. The Ctonimunity Forum p^V'tic- 
Tpants a're invited r'ather than convened as a galherirw of general 
citizens or the unemployed tKems'lel vesT.'^Jhe Convnuni tyCForum follows 
a structured format, which • ii^^a red toWard ad'dressi'nq^ certain pre- 
determined issues. By contt^b\, the Tovin Meeting approach is /nuch* 
more loosdly structured and open in^ format and content. The"*Tpwn 
Meeting is normally a siogle. evriit and has little intention. pf^going 
beyond itself. * There.J^;rno^ effort to prioritize issues^ and- veTfUla.t ion 
of problems can cause the mbod of the Town ML»eting to be tense '6r 
emotionally cliaryed. It is often c\ technique used to "clear the air'^ 
around a politically sensitive i'.'sne in a well-defined political area. 
The Tov;n Meeting approach is useful to gather a variety of views and 
citizen attitudes on a pauticular* topic and may even tnob.ilize stHjj^ r 
coin.::unity support ijroups^ which can latpr >be used for suppo^]^. "'HdWijver, 
issues cannot be gone irtto i n xl^tHttrls i n the Coinmunity Foruif'-apprcjach, 
and not everyone oai^ equally speak, since the most verbally assertive 
tend • to domina.te»..^ Jl\e Community forum approach .haS'Vthe advantage'-of ■ 
obtaining a representative sample of key, knowledgeable leaders'by 
advance invitation. In this particualr forum, it \vas decided not to 
^' include ii:ieinplo)flfed individuals, although representatives of the 
population at risk may be invited and included in a Community Forum. / 
The role of leadcnsnip is more crucjal in the Town Meeting apprdach^ 
because the moderator must.be politically neutral and trusted as y/ell 
as being skilled at hatidl i ng grou^jj^ and confrontation, focusing the 
nieeting and' not letting It get "out of x^ntrol " is important. Care 
must also bo taken >tq>prevent i t,.Trom being controlled by a particular 
faction. The Coi;^THJrnl^^/orum moderator also has. a clear "up front" rcTe 
to play, but U i''yQl^'f*'^ focu'oincj, keeping the sessij^n'^'n sche(iul.e 
and clarifyingl A team of facilitators is used to lead the sm4l^ 
groups, whichwfjrovide the opportunfity for broad-bc^oc discussions 
and input, fxfiert input can be brought into the slpssion 'via^various 
methods; this rocuni, util ized tfie lecture format, w5«th visual aids, as 
well as a T.V. t ranger film prepait?d especially for^^tij^Forum, 
and a tttble of tVikc-htntu' .rcr.ourres . ^ ■ < 1 

As a liiot^ns of assessing needs and setting prforities, the primary 
disLinction tir.-L;/i^«n the Coniinunity For u^n, .approach add what is cSrlVed 
tbeV«q':^inal Group Pr ucer.s 1 ies- in tht^Tact that the ; Com.nunity' Forum ■ 
r.ool^'l only to ilcUne ttie problem rind (ujt'her input via- formal and in- 
formal -discuss'i.or,s. It' does^.not s.rek^uring tlie.coursQ of thp single 
event, to go on to .invofving'participarits in prioritizing the issues 
raised during the sessjons. The Nominal Croup pVocess is effective 
in doing this nnd more efficient in accompl ishvng two, %epaVate things- 
for the cost of only'one ftalle^f !|ifceting. • However, witH relatively 
( or.ipl ic.i(,c;cl isLui's, Such, as ^irnrnipl oyiiient\ it is inappropriate, 
because p.'j)pl^/jct '.Torn out;- iribtivating them at the -end of a -long 
day into a pr ipVi t i zation, process can be very difficult. Another 
problrm is that v.Ki.n one is involving key communit>^ leaders and^care- 
niv«Ts, one i.iu'.t; be seri^i^tive to the pressure on their schedules, ht 
is nut, ufK-Oiiinion for aUtrition to tdke a heavy^ tol 1 of- participants 
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during ah all -day session ^andv)eave one questioniny the prioritization 
process because 30-50^percent,of the participants, have breen' lost by 
the end'of ^he day. - . i . 

. \ : - : '■• > . s ' 

\: The prijnar'y advantage .of the Conrrtiinity Forum is that it used an 
.event to set in motion a process v/liich can go beyond itself. , Doth 
the nidilings and publicity which »jrccedi! the Forum, as well as the 
proceedings and priori ti zatHon process Vhich fol lov/s , pro\Aide the 
opportunity, fpr continued, 'focused tliought, plahning,and publicity 
over a lon^. ps^riod of time. In this w^y, ?t is v/ell g§aVed/to the . 
chronic types 'bf com^rainity problems, which never go. away but do vary 
greatly wi^K Yespect to the degree of publk attention they conmi&r.d. 
The Comnunity Foruni process allows one to tr.ke a long-tenri approach 
toward setting up solutions for^xhronic problcns. 
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. •** • > ' -EIJjCUTiVE SUMMAftY *' ^^t^V . ^ 

There is a human emergency in Michigan;'" We. arf. 1h the.worst economii^conciftlon 
of any state tn the Nation. Michigan is ill the 37tb consecutive Wtn of 'dcjuWf 
tligit unemployment, with more than 740,000 people out of work. This Is a l^jger 
aumber of individuals than the entire population of many states in the-uniOfVv* 

Michigan's economic* and human crisis has come'at the time.when ye. VCiM^t able 
.to cushion^he many tragedies which threaten family life. State aad.fwferal 
t^venues are down. Our Department has lost $24.2 million in the-^st isfXteen 
months arid the Maternal and Child Health Prpgram $6.7 million^ during the same 
^fperiod. . ; 

Services have been reduced at a time when demand from the unemployed and the 
medically indigent are increasing exponentially. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Michigan report a drop of 556,633 participants 
since 1979. Medicaid rolls have only increased by 106,000 since then. Social 
Service officials estimate only one-tenth of the 20,000 people per month who 
exhaust unemployment benefits qualify, and are enrolled by the Me;dlcaid Program. 

Michigan i^ospitals repQrt$142 million of unreimbursed care was^given. in 1982, 
up 29 percent from 19au' Some conriunity hospitals are threiatefied With insolvency 

The e1^hoijj||i,doWnturn underlies ;the'current picture seen ^n Michigan of povferty, 
hunger, jlF^^ access ^ health care and high infant morta^Jty, ^ 

In one jfflEthe greatest year to year "fhcreases. slilce World War II, Michigan's 
infant inSftality>ate rosq from 12:8 deaths per 1 ,000 Hye births in.l980 to 
13.2 deaths in 1981. ^ ^ * \, ' 

^ "■ ">> - ■ T ■ 

By the end of 198K Michigan , ranked as the 36th worst of 50 states in infant 

mortality. \ - ^ .^'^ \\ 

The infant death rate is substan* . ty higher for the young teenage mother and 
those women who give birth after the age of 40. Black death rate^tfrt generally 
double that experienced by the white population. 

Detroit \s suffering death rates'which are nearh^ twice the state average. 
Neighborhoods within. Detroit are experiencing, afrepidemic of <t|fant deaths. Tfe - 
Cities of .Pontiac, Fl int and .Warren showed a very high increase in the death 
rate between 1980 apd 1981. ^Othet^ cities throughout Michigan l ike Lansipg, 
Saginaw, and Muskegon also experienced significant increases. 

In Michigan and nationally, about tw5-thirds of all infant death is associated 
with the problem of low weight live births, ^is single greatest hazard for 
infants is associated with increased occurrtfwcferof mental retardation, birth 
defeats, itewth and' development problemsr blindness, autism, cerebral palsy, 
epOepsy and respiratory distress syndrome. Other significant problems include ^ 
infectious diseases, birth injuries, sudden irtfant death syndrome and abuse, 
and neglect. ^^j. - 
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Malei^nal and child health prevention programs are cost-effective. Numerous 
studies'are cited which indicate the significant health bjaWifits which could 
accumi/late from populatioh^wtde accesss to family platyiingf^preanancy and 
infant cire services and environmental hazard contrc^w" . ' ^ '. 

•Finally, the report details a bl ueprwV,i?to^^jprbgress< for Amer mothers and 
children. Seven acti^ons are set fortfti*^»1th yflt'e, cons is tent with the Nation's,, 
urgent need for responsible action while^h a period ;^>f^f1^cal restraint.' 
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RECOMiENDATlDNS 



4'^ 



C0N6RESSj,5H0kD ESTABLISH A SELECT COMMITTEES CHILDREN, tpift^J 




FAMfLIES. 



•A NATIONAL flKo EMERGENCfy. SHOULD- ^E DECLARED *AND GOVERNMENT HELD FOOD SUPPLIES 
SHOULD BE MADE IMMEDlATftjf AVA^tSBLE:, GIVING PRIORITY TO PREGNANT ANO LACTATING 
WOMEN. ^ INFANTS AND CHIL08£K;^>''™ 



/t NEW UNIT FOR CHILDREN. YOUTH. AND FAMIUES SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED AT A HIGH 
LEVEL WITHIN THE' UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. ' ^' 



id 



< . • FUNDING CUTS THAT HAVE CRIPPLED AMERKA'-S MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND FAMILY 
V PLANNING PROGRAMS SHOULD BE, IMMEDlATpi;.Y.RESTDRED, . - * • 

. . ♦ PLANNING, MANAGEMENT ANO EVALUATION SY^STgMS. If^MATERNAL ANO CHILD HEALTH SHOULD 
. BE UPGRADED AT FEDERAL. STATE AND LOCAL L^VEL^^DF GOVERNMENT, r " ^ . " . ' 

^ ■ * - ^z-- ■ . ^ ' 

• AN EMERGENCY MATERNITY AND INFANT CARE SERVICE SHdULD BE IIEVELOPED AND 
PILOTED TOR THE UNINSJJRHD WOMAN AND SRER lTi RANT TO AGE'£IQHTEEN MONTHS* 

' ' ' ^ ^- 

' • FINALLY* IT IS^J^ECDMMENDED tHAt A NATIONAL CHU-DREN'S TRUSt^D BE. eSTABLlSHED 

TO DEVELOP If^NDVATIV&AAPPRDACHES FDR PROMOTING THE HEACTH AnDyWELFARE OF CHILDREN. 
YOUTH AND FAMILIES, .f . . * ,J '* / 
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> : ^: rNTRODucTii#. 

There Is Ja human emergency in Michigan. We are in the workt econoftiic condition 
of any sjtate in the NatiOQ. ■ ». 

Michigart-tB in the 37th consecutive" month of doubl^^.rdigi^t^iinemployment, with v 
more than 740, OOp people out bf^pwrk. This i's. liClapfger aumb^r of Individuals 
than the entire population of many states, in tHj?!*ijnion. 

About 20,000/wprkers exhaust their regular unemplbymep^^-benefi ts every month and 

well over 100,000 have exhausted thajr^^.extended benefTt period. The number of 

persons receiving somp form of publi^ assistance ha« increased 35 pffrcent over the 

•last 48 months and^ toiay-nearly 15 percent'-'fl^^ our total population receives some 

form of public assUtanfce, '■.^'^ ^ ' ^ j ^ 

Michigan's economic and^^human cri»fs has come a^ the tlim-vmen we ane leas^ able 
to cushion the mar»y tjfagddles which t^reateii^ family life*;^ / 

Tax collections are down. -^The state treasury is $900 m^illion in ^he red. Ps^t*"^ 
bookkeeping practices, add another $800 mi U ion. *- Aftet* three years of^ state C<jts7> 
hirinn freezes and program terminations^, we face a new round#of $225 mi 11 loo. in 
reductions. These ecofioMic; conditions are devastating to- the hea-lth of mothers *^ 
and children. / . ^ . ^\ • ' 

It is the* purfsfbse of this, report to trace both the emergence of these^problems ^ 

and their impact on Michigan families -and to make recommefidat-ion? for short and 

long term solutions. . ' ' ' - 

. *. ' . - ^' ^ ' 

fjlichigan will -not ask the Congress to solve our many problems. But we -wil-l ask 
, that the Federal Gove^/iment undertake a blueprint for progress f6r allirof Antericap 
mothers and children.' , \^ •• i-, 

If that is done, then thts families of our state will be weU served. 
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BACKGROUND 



Thp W;lnter of 1983 is here and^tne problem of economic desti.tution is reaching 
crisis proportions irt some pa'rts of this state. \ 

. ^ ' ' I' 

With Michigan in the depths of its worst depression 5ince J;he 1930's, more and 
more (jitizens are having to turn to emergency programs for the food, heat and 
utilittV^ and shelter necessary for survival These programs, run by the state, 
local communities, and voluntary groups, have experienced a doubling of the 
demand for such emergency services jand have beeri frequently unajble to, respond 
adequately, to the need, , , '^J^S' ■ , / 

Mirny persons who have always been working, producing, taxpaying members of society 
now find t'hemselves without Jobs, without resources, and without hope. They will 
, not, get through this winter without eftiergency food, cjothing, heat and shelter. 

t ' . ^ ■ 
''•s The economic crisis in Mictiigan is documented through a variety of indices and 

Treasures, all of which paint the .same hlpak picture: 
' ^ f . * • « - . ' V * "^^^ 

' • ■'Tliif Michigan SnempJ^oyment rate has exceeded 10 percent , for thirty-seven 
^ conse^urtve^.months^and for theyi};ast tt^ee months has exceeded 16 percent. 
\ In December 'T982, -17,3 percent Of thlr-flkhigan labor force--746,000^-1f)|r:5Pns-- 
Wne unern^jloyed but Active-ly seeking work/ " * ' * 

• Appraximately 20,000/i«rkers exhausted their regular unemployment benefits , 
. ' dur*Hig/tvery ironth of. 1982, Well over*100,000 exhausted th^ir extended 

behe^'it period'. ^- ' " /. • "V 

i - " ■ ■ ■ ■ 

• 'Since October 1979, the AFDC-Un6mployed Parent caseload ip^Michlglan Has triple(5l>j 
• frdm 14,000 to 42,000 cases. The General Assistance caseload has doubled frollii^ 

56,000 to 112,000 cases during the ^ame thirty-six months." ,; . . 

• The number of persons recel^ving some form of c^sh public ^assistance has 
increased by 35 percent, or 350,000 persons, over the last jforty-eight 
monthsi;^ Today, nearly 15 perceifi*of the total Michigan' population receives 
some form of' publ 1^ assistance. , ^ ^■^^ 




amount of 
Jier day 
pient 



With the decline Uf state resources, the adequacy of publipPrssi stance grants 
has deteriorated driiati call/ over the past th\rty-six months. The last real 
increase in grant Jewels was October 1979..' ^Since then, several cuts have been 
made in benefits, "^i^j:;"*" alone, ■ 

Forithe average AFDC recipier\t, th^^unt of the AFDC grcmt and %\ 
fopd. stampsLt^jjfclates into $3. .50 per day*fo^ the AFDC grark...an<^> 
^"^^m food'star^f, resulting in a total pf $4.73 per djy • 
.surviv^on.^ ^ /' * • ^ ^ ^ 

The" infant i]iDrt»lity ra;:e in Michigan increased from J2.8 deatl^ 
live*births in 1.980 to 13.2 deJths in 1981, This increase re^^^ 
disturbing reversateof a 30-year trend which saw the infant moY-tal..; 
cut by 50 percent.. ®Soii^e areas of tfje state hav£ actuallyrealized a 
cent increase in one year, and inn^^city Detroit is one of the plates 
*the probler^-ls^the wors*^ ' . ^ , » \ 

• : - •:v' . V,", 





^ ^8 



.9 , A survey by the Statewide Nutrition Cbnmlsslon Indicates that reliance 

emergency food j)ro vide ri Is In^rea^lng and^ that nwst programs have 
^ experienced a doubling -of thl!rY?v*5^.^^^^^ ^^^^ year. 

♦ Loss of Income and Infurance t)enefrts have decreased preventive medical 
care by physicians and' clinics, vtfhlle Increasjng hospital care, as people 
^ela^ tseAtfljent until 'thiy are more serlo^lly ijlj ^ 

CI early, the economic depression in Michigan, the state's fiscal situatton^and 
the unprecedented need and demand, for human services are all extraordinary. cc#d1- 
tlons. . These are not unique to. any particular area of the state. There afej;^'orfie 
families In critical need of basic food, clothing and shelter In Marly every 
community. Many of these problems can be fully resolved only by iwtlonal "and y 
state economic recovery. . >r-*i> 
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THE IMPACT OF BUDGET REDUOTONS ON PUBLIC HEALTH ^5 

Block grants were, adop^^ In Michigan In the presence of several potentially 
disruptive .factors. EaSh of these factors left Its unique Imprint on ^ 
'maternal and child health. 

' — ' ■ ^- y 

state Budget Collajse , • - 

Unemployment began to>^h upwards In the late 1970'^n response to the nation's 
declining demand for autoiiJablles. As the Impact af^heS*:ecess1on worsened^ 
Michigan began to exper1ence^>dMress1on level unempiloyment rates In cities HJ^e 
Flint, Saginaw and Detroit. Weburrently ^pad the nation with an unemployment?^ 
rate of 17^3 percent. It Is being revised ufXferds ^almost monthly. 

The state budget began to erode as earW as \f1scal 1978/79. The slide got ^, 
underway In earnest In fiscal 1981/82 a\d continues to this Ifcry hour. D^cHr^lfig . 
state tax collections combined with -yie 25 percent acr9ss thf board cuts In mar\y 
federally funded programs have dropj>^d sljate sgrvl.ce^ sulsp-tantlally. 

Nearly 10,000 statejobs have been ellmlJaSJby abolishment; l^y off or^attrltlorf. 
Michigan Is one of the f^,^);not:t\^^Qll\\y state, to show reduced real expenditures 
from year, to year. Thejre .j^iipe^s Mr /ip- end In^s^jpt. 

iimr- ^- 

^ /mIcHI6AH*EPA*{TMENT of. public HEALTH 



Bei 



|3ross 

Federaiyotjier 
GF/GP 



82 



$229.0 
^132 J 
96,1 



Beglh FY 83 
$211.? 
118.0 
93.3 



j Jan '83 
$204. 8^/ 



Difference 

vf~ 

$(24.2) 



T18.0 \ \ ^;n4.9) . • 
86.8 • 1^ V4( 9.3). 



^1 ^ 
The De*partment of Public ^^Itb has dropped a total of 4^4j2 mllH'on 1h federal, 
state and other v^vequer Over the period of the last slxteeff months. 

The numb^/^-bf persons eligible for and partlclpat'lrtg^Tn publlcilly s.ujJported 
hfealt^ and social service progrartis have Mi^preased' dur1nOj>th:1s fei^st^- 
who have never been users of pufallcally^f^un'ded personaTjJ?'''^' 
beginning to rely on these^rggrajp^^^ reduced Income and', 
coverage preclude other 'aUlfttnatlvesTpr care. Unfortun; " 
may not be there tp' care> foj^ them. • 

T^ie Maternal and^DiTld Heal thind Crippled Children's iftl 
fared any bet^eir ^han other s^te/^ealtK programs. Thefi^ 




Icald Scneenlng-EPSDT 
WIC Supplemental Nutrition 
Family haqnlng - Title X 




\ 



r 




1 



4 
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Gross 

F6deraT/0ther 
GF/GP 



71.9 . 
18.5 



FY 83 



'Jan '83 



-68.^. 
17.4 ^ 



$83.7 
68.1 
15.6 



Difference 



The maternal -and child healthj^rogram has beea reduced 
past sixteen nwnths.. ' 



;ed^*br$6^VTT^ 



-$6.7 

J^8,. . 

on over the 



The following Illustrate some specific examples of »the- Impact of declining 
funding levels for maternal and child health [Myograms In Michigan. - 

Maternity and Infant Care • <^ 

In the seven projects outride of Wayne County, l6cal staff 
reductions total 11.6 FTR coupled with a 10 percent reduction 
In clinic capacity. Over $300,000 have been cut In personnel 
ar^l clinic costs^- In the large project In Detroit^ and^^yafjfpe^ 
County (MIC-PRESCAD)* three najor h^lth Centers h»ye been.. 

almost 11 ,000 chljdreiv. Over 



close^^, affecting ^€ipO women, and 
15 prarfesslonal stayf postlons 
al servlc^ contra^s h^ 



h^ 

been 



been eliminated and 
terminated or reduced- 



Crfppl ed Chf 1 dren Programs 

Staffing levels^ln the program have ddcllned over the last few 
^ears through attrition. The program. ha^ been unable to fill 
positions due to a hiring freeze and Insufficient financial 
resources. As a result, .It -Has ^eqon|e Increasingly difficult 
for the program to iT»n1t(^r-^nd eVajuate swice pr^vlders^ 
coaiuct, training » develop treatment^tandards and provide case 
maJSgement and quality assurance activities*; Some dlaflnOst+65^, 
categories may be cut t\\js year, • ' . 



if 



. Improved Pregngncy Outcome, Program 



Thls^program In Mlch-tgah wagl^lmed at Improving the pregnancy 
outcome of pregnant teenagers. It was c6t' 30 percent in Its 
fifth year leading to termination of all four program sites ^ 
on a phased basis. All federal funding for this program wIlV 1 
be exhausted by June 30, 1983, and the program will terirflnate. 
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% the state funding period beginning January 1, 1982.. local 

''planning projects were reduced by 25 percent. 
This is due to a reduction In federal Title X arul state funds. • 
The 75 percent funding level wllL reduce family' planning servlceC;-^, 
-b^i?1.500 patients and result In nearly 9,700 unintended 
iP|B?gnanc1es-. The funding picture Is greatly compounded by a 
•Wange In federal allocation of Title X funds^ to regions. 
Region V (Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota,. Indiana, Illinois.. 
Ohio) has been affected most adversely,, apd Michigan Jn 
particular: Efforts were made to reverse or modify the federal 
formula decision. This failed and the Michigan cut of 37 percent 
will apparently stapd unless supplemental funds are made available 
again this year. Other states received cuts as low as 4 percent. 
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CURRENT CONDITlfiS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 



Michigan's hard econornjc realities translate into worsening conditions for the 
health of mothers and children. Their problems are repealed by examination of 
the following major issues: 



Hunger 



Hunger ^ • 

Unemployment 

LacK^of' heal th insurance 
Prin»ry. care 
Hospital care 
Infant mortality 




The Statewide Nutrition ComnpSsion Ve^fejtly completed a survey o 
counties to assess thij number of peo^jilB;ourrently being served ai 
is not being Served, 

t the existing food programs are unable to 
rsons at marginal poverty or'beloKi^;^eav,i( 



It is apparent from thi 
meet 'the estimated need 
reliance on emergency foi 



gan 

and tKat part 




is ej^pected. 

Almost all emergency foodW^^BgFsurveyed reported that their caseloads had 
doubled. For example, KW ^g g^jglre ported that injkthe third quarter of 1980, 
its caseload was 66 i^e^errSggMH qiArter, 1981, {|s 0&seload vas 83; third 
quarter 1982, its caseload vJiv^zT, In Ingham County,/he additional caseload 
has increased from 12,800 for the year 1982, to 38,724^ for 9 months beginning 
in'OajJuary 1982. ^ . ^ 

Emerge^iy. food programs arewroviding million's of meals to MicKlganian^serving 
as. a .^Igs^titute for the inadequately funded federal food and social -programs. 
Even more severe cuts are now prono^ed. 



Counties with the greatest number of hungry people, the ma.iorjJ/ of whom arfe \ 

motfiers and children, are listed in Appendix A alohg with thewuraber being senceci' 
b^various federal feeding programs. It is plain to see that not all bf^^thos^Sii 
need are being reached. ' • 



Emergency food kitchens are a pefrmanenf fixture 1 
often the only way in wh.ich the marginal families 
on a rf&y to day^ba^is. 



n some 
of we 



communules. they are 
"new p(ror" can si>rvive 



Beh1||fj the statistics are. the families which are-li¥lng a nighmafc of. worry about 
their ability to prd^ide for their xhildren, • ■ 



Far]n1^ A - Thiols a*two parent family with tv/o cluTdren,- 1 iy^ng 
iijj^e Lansing area. lAe husband was furloughed 1^ September. 
Ung5Ployment»>compensatii>n is hardly enough because their son is, a 



(iiatoetlc.^ They/;|re unable to tneet all of their needs for rent 
andXood ^i^^1^^^^^^a for^^xpensi ve. medicine^nd ph^sitj^n"^111s. 





The Crippled Children's Program has been able to assist sbniewhat 
with' medicine, but is has been difficult for them to ger through. 
•This family is only eligible for $43,00 jfti^Jlpnth it) food stamps^ 
The father is'hoping to be called back to jp/ork.neit month. Ha 
is employed at a sod |>lant. : ' ^ ' • 'fe ' ' 



Family B - This is a i|wo parefft fami.ly with two children. The 
, father is a laid-off. tnidcer. Thtfy have no inccwie and are still 
waiting to heaj^from the unemployment office to see if he is 
eligible for benefits^ There are no savings. Kis^ wife recently 
suffered a heart attack. A hospital social wortec Jurying to . 
arrange for deferred payments^ V 

Family ,C^ This family'totajs seven persons, Tfllfe'^^th^r worked 
for HotorfWheel for iyears. He became unemployed. obtrlned 
a job with Oldsmoblle^Svhere he worked for seven m^ntjisL before 
being laid pff. He was put on unemployment again. ^Un»if^1oyment 
check^s ran out after the extension and he has beei^n tfie list 
for the apprentioeship program at OldsmOblle, No response as ypt. 
They have one child on WIC*j4)P is a hydrocephaljmnd has a 
ventrical sniint, They ha^e ^aSecoiid cbiTd on U^^^tii a low 
fron count who t\as improvedjon the WIC Program, Their total annua 
income f rem JSoclal Services 'is $6*^64, down from $25,750 when 
enu^loyed. Ke began a Job three w6eks ago wit^i. Wy^h'iabs. ^ •The 
fi/ture i^f this Job is unstable, ' > v 




Fami ly ^ W^i 

n^'WfflW:owpany-^ Lesli 



IS. a 



ruraV family of jsix/ The fath^f worked 9 years 
He is a lead welder. He was 



for Nation' 

laid off 8ocN "^s^ periodi cd^ ly cal 1 e3 '"back for four^rfays Sometimes - 
this causes him to lose any unemploymeirt B^nefitSlr A): « times 
■' v. r he recetws unemployment for two to- three we^s^*^.Theymve children 
on the WIC Program, The baby , age $ montJf^, Iwith tHfe/ielp of WIC^ 
is growing .norn\alTy, Another child age 4%' has a low^ron count. 
Diet in the home has been poor due to Tack orregulaur income 
Al;though this family. raises all their own foOd, car/ it?, etc., 
^iet analysis show insufficient nutrients. 

jT <■ ^ 

Not only are mothers and^hildren suffering from lack of food. A recent registra- 
tion drive for WIC supplemental foods ,for pregnant women and children elicited 
this plairvti ve-letter.' ■ . ^ r 

■ ^ 

jr^cl,^ in The State Journal , would 
|a SjerHor citizen who needs some help/ 
fin f^ stamps and was.citt down to 
is rSScked to .various people tj 
She is a widow ar^l bfelqrf, 
. i Unless tt.is necessjjjjfy I prefer, 
,'*,(Her name withheld by -.request) 



"Dear Mr. Wal ker: 



In regard to* the above- 
say I know of la IMy^' 
was getting $37^C 
00 a month. Sfle , 
goes to be<yhbng 
6ran^ Ledge^ seniors'^ 
that you do, not men 
TP 



say 1 
She\ w 




\ > 

» 



0- 
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Unemployment , 

If Michigan were suffering unemployment at even the current high national level, 
the state would have a problem well within its ability to manage. Unfortunately 
the last time the state's unemployment rate was so low was in the 1978/79 period 

Below^i^flds.a^ecord of Michigan's^plunge. Into thirty^-seven consecutive months 
^^^^--iiuble digit unemployrnent. 



UNEMPLOYMENT .RATES FOR MICHIGAN AND, SELECTED COUNTIES 1979^0 1982 



Michigan 
Number 
Rate 

Detroit 
Number 
Rate 

Fl inf, 

Rat^ 

Saginaw 
Number 
\ Rate 



arc 
Number 
Rate 



Nov' 
1979 

345,00(V 

. 7.9 



71 ,450 
10.8 



7,850 
9.0 
I. 

4,225 



5,475 
>S,5 




540,000 
12.5 



Nov 
1981 



517,000 
12.0 



Nov 
1982 



699,000 
16.4 



123,6^0 
20.0 



23,725 
26.5 



Source: MESC Form 31-03 ^ 





BJi pf December, 1982, th^iin employment rate stood at 17.3 percent witJf 7^000 
^^op]e out (^^wofpin*>^11(;ffTgari. 61.5 percent of the upemployed are males an^ 
.5 percent a>V?emales. Statistics are not kept , on the nurciJbfert of children ^ 
llGh are alSfected though the number^- are bel.-fi^.d iiglt^J^'*^ - ^ 



The people^of Michi 
labor force in our 
for social turmoil 



in ne^d jobs. When 20 percent to 30 percent of the available 
jor pities are unemployed, we face conditions which are rf 
d dTsintegratioa. - , ' ^ ' — 
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Lack of Health InyOrancd 
premiums. 

BLUE CROSS STBLUE SHIELO OF MICHIGAN SUBSCRIBERS 
1^79 to .198^ 



r 



1979. 



1980 
1981 
. 1982 (Oct) 



-1 .602<b69^ 
,1 ,539,565. 





Total 






^^75.730 


. 4;617.342 


2. 7??, 129 


4,422^902 


^.620.368 


4,222.437 


^,621.144 


4.060,709 



TOTAL LOSS 1979 to 1982 - 556,633 



montjh who exhaust .unemployment benefits^ 5ociar beryices «ru . h k . y^m^^.v, 

2,000 cases. . " 

and tr^one allowable automobile. ^nov^Ji ^^".^^^^^ hn^s/are 

must b^e sold.. /Record mortgage default rates indicate niat^en u. ^ 

gotng as well*. ' ' \. r , . > 

,pce i^asks^this type* of info,^^- at the present -tine. / .^T^ 

■ The^pis^r of 'Lilies nol^.rece^ng.si^tp-of state and federal assiitai^^ 
.■abouti}TSWer«ent 1n Michigan. ^ ' 

A reyew-df .the'-'cl^b in welfare.rtlls is ^sese^^^ 
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Arbc k pe^idaD ricxpidcts xm hichigan 



1979 to 1982 



AfDC 



Ff 1979 
FY 19«D 
FY 1981 
Ff 19S2 



6^,000 
679 •000 
753.000 
727.000* 



860,000 
927,000 
1,010,000 
986.000* 



$1,032 bfinM 

i.6s6 bnuoR 

1.296 billion 
1.260 billion 



^Current Federal Rules cut off m^y single parerit fanllles with 
low paying iotn. fbrtlag that Into the uninsured gttMps* 

The rise ADC IMIcild rolls beUeen 1979 and 1963 of ifiprbRlmtely 
100, ddO persons is prjiKrlly due to an increase In i*iei^Toyed ^ib^Mye 
exhausted uneflplbyment benefits, sold off reaalnlng assets and km quality 
for assistance. 

Each wonth additional f«ift111es are exj^ted^tcf added^yet tSe vast iajorlty 
do not qualify andirill mot qualify for soae tt«ie to com. 

HaHlyn ^land ©f Watyoe Statejtal^rsity In betrbit r^rts tMt jP5*$ 
and private physicians transfer pregnant patients Hutxel Hospital once 
fetilth insurance is loit due to 1a>t^ffs. Hwy patierris have been transferred 
in the last iwnth of th eir pregnancy, one ar rived tia am& tftjW€f In 1abpf._She 
was.sent to Mgtiel_froii_MOther_ho4plta1_beca«« she iw longefLhad. Insurance, 
There has also been a drvMlIc iRcretse frw IMO toJW? In io-«y_pat1ent$. 
A three-fold lncrease In wonen delivering as %MU*1ns" with no prenaul care 
has been recorded. 

Sane of the "Mlkrlss* were foli^ by lay aidtdvei. They Mtrt tent tQ_Hiit2el 
«he« complications airt>se prenatal1y or ^ringJIabor^ These patlen^s ari usyally 
Mhitt woiaen «Uh high school educations »nd_oftcn_soMe_ceJltf9e edMcatlon who^ 
husbihds hive been laid off. They pay a nowltul fee to the lay aldMlfe. 

Prliiiry Cart 



M previously reported, there 1i an increase In the nonber of MdlcaTly. 1odi9^t_ 
persons tiho hive Insufffcim WMtftly Incw to pay outrof-por^ket awdlcal expenses 
but hive ^t yet "spent down* iisats to qualify for Medicaid. 



inhere appears^ be a decrei^ 1n> Mbvlatory mits ceirttpendlng Increase 

in hdsplUIUitibn rites is penbns deliy triat»nt until Mori serlousi/ 1IU Mr 
eiampU. for one coanuhlty health center located In a nit^J area experiencing 
sharply Hsihg gnenplcjyii»ent_due to aslant closing, ^li Incre ase in hospltiUfatlon 
1» itrUIhg. The percenUge of persons seen in the hospital coMpartd to na*en _ 
ssen In the clinic has Increased frb« JS.1_parc«»t 1» 1W1 tc ».7 peixtnt In 19tt2. 
Persons are laaftlng an average of 2.4 aaAMlatory visits per year as compif«d to the 
national average of 1.7. 
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The fi^mijtr of pie^icjlly un<ierseTytd_perioni in M1ct!l|4n ^^s^f«i fi« SSS,000 
in 1976 to i79»3n in 1%2. acccrtclftq ta pHjwry cire pryqrM» offfciaU t« Oui* 

Fcr-t-o C^Jniinit^ H«Uh Ccflter^ lo.arw ■^^_t^_»^«nploy^t_rite h*_s ^^^^ 
By 3-A perccr.t24* points in one year, t>>e petxcftti^ of chir^ i#ritten Off for 
s?l2in5 ft^ SCile pitients K»*s doubled dur1r«9 this s«oe period. 

Ahr...!! reports from Cm^mity »^^eiUh_C«teri_ire_rcflectin5_i^9''^f*^ 

t^ie cjtTTo-sripMc cfcirscteristiics of the.nejgfttjorhoc^i.^^re.cj iB<cs>^^^ 
: : ntrt, f*ichigafl. In 1970, ^ p^rce«t_cf .ti«. r«i^ls_T^*ifHI <»_tli«_Co«mj«ity 
htrilt*". Center irej f.A3 tncsws ef Itss th*fi_200_percet5t_PO^^Tty,__bjr tftls 
percet^tage njtiJ inchpised td 36:9 percent; Artother.cewter i?_Alle9« Cf^tj? reports 
thjt the clinic's Hedicaia case^Oio has 1ttcr*ase<2 _f roo 29. percent, of _a_UPIti^^_ _ _ 
to_^fc percent all patients In a tio-year P^^-^o^- * ceoter.to.Usi CfiK^ti_ reports 
tf>e n-iTt^r persons within Its service area QyaUfying for WediC4i4 *od Ger*eral 
Assistance P^yrrie-its has increased 25 percent ana 573 perceist respectively ever i 
fOar-year period. 

For A Clinic in w.-,nme Coi^ty where the uh«tployTi*nt rate stood at UJ percent 
this ?^Vt Octct)er, tne njmbers of lo*» income patients served Increased from 39 
penrerit t.^ <5 percent of the total case'toad. 

In rural Northern Mi ctil^an wt'.cre uhat^loyihent stands at 2€.6 percent fo^^ ^'^ 
County, t^e forrrunity Health Center reports th^t the htlnber of low income patlewts 
hii tncrea*.t.'d fr-n 43 percent to 69.8 percent of the total caseload in one year. 

The Infjn^ Co^Tity >^aUh_P^rtment_sery^ ZC.951 persons in 19S2 in a variety 
of clinics focu'.ed on mothers and crrildren, 

i ftO perrcfit of prenatal patients an^.cate^orjz^d a>^dica11y h^ risS 
EccStiSi uf f^altfi fiUtory and current medical ^nd social profclews. 

• 7H perr^-T of all visit* to the Child_Health_andJr^ta1 cUn^cs_»*re made 
by low :r,come. er un1nsu.-ed people and \om incoi»e >tedica1d recipients. 

• The Prenatal clinic. Which Uset op U accept 10 new patients per week, h^/d 
a bark log of 25 patients as ef .1*\nuary T9th. 

• As of January 19th, 207 mjuests for new or yearly. family Jlinnl^ appointii*nts 
were r<?ceived that cotild hot be filled within a ti« week period. 

• Wj^^.i'^'} ^^^^ patient* nHjuestlhg hoh -acute child health care Mve 
increa^rf'd from two weeks to one iwhth. 

• Social work staff In all clinics ref^rt their caseloadS-ire so_ large that. _ 
they can only provide crisis ffiahaqeineht services. Stiff report in. increase 
jr. Ihf nujnt^erof new patients of ah ajes who say that they c«n no longer 

a-i fjjrd prlyatf care. ?1any Patients perceive that th«1f physician* ■ill no 
longer fif-ept th^ because they are unable to pay for care. 

i Patients aro delaying entry Intc the wedical care system for social and 
economic reasons . _bnce_patients do seek care they face further delays 
becau'i^v rllnics are operating at or above capacity. 
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rtvfiics »»?t^ fflcnt cbirpli cited i^fKi se«re profe^^rs.. P«)pTe.«<r>o »e«<_fpp<2^_ 
st*cltt»^_an!j clotnjng Kt^^ irrrMsed. People hj^ p-ctlwis rel«te'1_tp_ 
t*^* stre^s^ of Li^Toywent arid who hfiw? ct»inict% In persoftjl re5*t1o«ihips 
i3.je to tn#^r ecorot^''Vc situation Mve tncreisea. 

t S*4^f_^n_dn -U'' i^s» report thit twcreased c*selb*2^ ca^lesUy of 
piti>T5t_erc:tIrm>.eyer«'y fcr-^fotlowjp, patient 

i ( tiors for revcUi-^s.rroblew^ a^tHfi_tfw Cu^rtfit clinics ire llwit^^ *rrd 
C5r"p^fc4ted %irtc« clinvcs *re functioning it or itjbv^ "Cftptcftjr »»d are .tf^.e 
Ofily fa: flutes, in trie cowr.ty whlcfr^ prcNrioe sutsidizea heatth Mn»ices. 

In T^S2» W7Cbig*SH ^spUaTs pfxufi^ed 0«^$l_42_tUlJo«Jn >^i^)e^ 

« result of iiKreise4_u*«npl«jment anjit a loss of tn'urtnce tenefjts 
W t^ir/wsan^i ©f MUti^ifl rtorlers. ti^ WIc^l^i't.Hos^ital . Association r^rts ttwt 
:t^^vf;jnp^v'itP3 rreiltfi care_ services Irscreased last year toy ?9 perr^t over th« 

£?^n a s»i*r.rey of commily hospttjls tlsrowghowt_the_state» AtspciatiOT 
0vi. «^;>brte<ii that the uricoipeflsatM care aire_th4i_ts_P9Vpii4 for By Blttf Cross, 
^ip'i'jr;)^* or i^dfc-ii^S — p^¥f(3e3 last year fcy mcM3«nbosp5ttls_is_Pf_greater — 
£jc^'"^;i^ v-^Jj* nhAffl Medicaid, estpen^i tares -for bo$Dit«U In 26. other states, __In_tt>e 
Sta*ii> Kichiij^an s1f?yte 1578, the #wauht of lost reverse frf» eftcappen sated wwllcal 
te'rrjpfiCr*- fio-re tihan dovble<J. 

r:^M has_h4'ppef>ed bec*use_6ver SOO.OCKJ M1c>t1ga'^ r«siae«t$^J*f -1o$t their healt^J 
£*fw bene^'lt*- A.li^ve seqwtert to tMt grbi^ cbwei frow ttw luto Industry _ij«jere 
cvifi?' 250,CWX' Individuals hav« lost thf t- jot)« s^hce tfi« teegiwilfic of tne recesst<on. 

i^*-l<e ♦v^i^^ltal in<Justrv has 40 '^ar able tA stwrw'Jacr tMs-f1niBCli1 tqrdwi 

% fl^^esslon. If lef t_um:hang*d U could tttreaten the fiscal solvency 
4ii\^'M-'9^^t^^^^Mn hospitals. Lik«%*ise, if thent are fiartKer cutli^s 1w Medlcire 
0* ^^dic^l^a lhe_hosM*iU^-NlVJ^.IHca^_sb^ is further jeopardized Bec*u$e 

•fyf this ^ri^j^g Mtount Of unco«f)ef!sattd care, 

:*?'flc«i9ah &^i^v5*y4_faetleMejN «.part^*>'hjp_^e *nd private sector 

atti^ptifw^ »,« <«4rt out solutions to affordAble >>ea1th c«r», 

Xft itg76, Su^t^jgin *5o$p1tals,_tft_cOQli»C«1on \wni_il.we Ciyss and flw^^ of_ ^ 

«lchi<3aft a>f>* Us ff^jor costo««€^*_desfel'&ped.^ ww.cw 

#st«Bf 1 i'^f^*'^ 5i Se-iinbGrsewf nt _ Ccswni tiee_ to deve loipLn** i«li!»nor*tl^ . ^chfl 1 ques^ ^ 
for hlqJ^^quallty, lei«r<ost_^%eaUb_ca_r*._ J[he_Rei«buirsti!^ 
developed i rros^ctlve Rtlniborswfient SysteB.whfch w|s_i|fiple*e«ited In 1*78 af»d m 
h^tom a national iHodel for deiHng mith £t»_r*lt_of_ 1ncreas«_in cssts. To date, 
the flichlgan hospital cost esperitrtce has been among some of the best in the nation 
in terns of cbfitalhlhg the rate of Incttise. 

Sut any reastmabU person will igree that yfrconipensited care at the current rtcbni 
^^yels will bankrupt many of cur fiiwsC c9WM*ity hospitals. 
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C'ip'f'^iniy flnancis! proEilss for ttesf NsspluU mm large Mettticaid poj»]*tloi». 

a- ^-tx .j1 » y Mast _i»4^i^^5 in ^irait 4f» limiting tjjg ftyBh*r-4f W^lCj iA _ 
pitvig^ts they will Accept. Tfe-se Ir^luSe ^*nrs fort Hospiul ind-SlAil Hospftil. 
St. 3cfiri ^spi til not€'^ 4 ^jrswtlc rvse 1r Me<2icaia patlcsts to 30 percent «r2 
ifiey ire pliwihg t© li«tt these J>4t1eflts. Detroit nM>riil plans to diicofftimie 
Its iwternity servvce i'togeD^r.. ^*4s Shifts a fiiiproportioiiate nismer of 
MecicaicJ p^t^ents i«to Hutrel Hoip'iil Iru* f6rtei ^mtn to travel Ibr^r distances 
tJ obtiir. care, ti^wfS ^ricrcasia^ covis further. 

Jt^^'^^g*^J.5 ^i'^.t^rce^ to pa> the high a grdWirtg ntiriiBer 

^^ItiZ'^s are Jna^^.e tJ> purchase prinary preventive care. 

P^^'^riir^ >-e»"yjcM. cost_i75_ per persof|_per year and pref^atal _care_i25Q 
^f?^ j53yQ._ I'.tr^se ^er^ices are_rvot_used, the result cat^ be expefl>ive_periwatal 
-y'^r^'^'' for bet h_the_ (((Other _and__Lnfan^ At a cost of S 1,000 per day, it 
H net iirus;i.-»l to haiti ftlUs for sick r^e^i^fccms total SKI, 000 to S-WJ^OOO. 

fts ha '4 ieepi SviiiJ nr^y time^ befcvre by health officials, "Tou can pay iwe Twaw. 

or ^ay Be lattf-r , " 



Want ^rU}it X 

Jjn.or< tti* /5reitr'.t ^cear.^io year Whereases ilRce.World iriar 11, '''Jcb.lgan^s 
iiSfi-ht mortJl u>_.f Jtt rO^e frgm deaths per 1 »000 1 He Births in 1550 to 

13:2 deaths in f'^I: 

Sy the tf-TiC; b'' 19'Hl, ^ichiga^ r^rXHi Ss tJ^ 36th worst of 50 States in t^^fgnt 
BiM'taMty. 

Ssul y s i s e f t^ie nyij ar ca uses Of ae» ths - i n<i i ca tes t h<a t tf« 1 hcreas'e ^ s spread 
acro'.s al? ^ate^or^ffs dith exception of deaths S'je to infectli^us and parasitic 
diieaiei. 

Vt\^ ri :>- i<n i^s'oht cS^ith rates wai alio recorded across a wide ieograp^ic area 
witn 19E\0 *r.^ 1 9S1 iricrease?i recorchtd in fjine of the tftirtee'n state plaiw^e^ 

and de/eloprwfJt regions. 

'I'hf ^.h^^ant _deAt>)^ r^^ 

t^ifV_«pme^ who _q|ye_ birth *fter th^ *9«..o^f.f?5i' 9Uck dffath rates are .t3*^^*"'^> 
doutjip that *'^»'^pr jenceti ts^y the white pcpulati^Sf;. 

I>e r i t _ 1 s uVf:t r\ rig dtf-a t h _ r a t es tfh i ch _ ^e _ nea r ly _ tw 1 c# t h^^ \ t« _ a ver . 
N«^ghbi?rhpo>;':. wi thi n.Detr^it are e>»perienci.ng_an ^^'^Hi.^'^.J'^^i^fS^ ^^t'li* 
Ihe_CUl« 5^f_f t/0ti>c.,.Tlint arvd Warren_showed_a_yer^_^^ah_ M the__ _ 

deatb_r4lg_t/?ti,K>en.l^i6b.a^* 19$1._ bther_cjji;if$_t^_roi*Jh_WlChi9afl like lanstng^ 
C^rjinaw and l»h2Skrgon also e*/per fenced ilgnif leant Increases. 



Th^ pervasiveness of. the Infant death. Increase in Jiri^higao.both across _wide 
geographic an-f^a^ of the %tate^, es^peciilTy in OQr_»*jor_clties, aod.aerf^^*- 
nearly aU dia^ho^tic categories combined with a coifiparlson to other states 
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« 5 cfrrti tn 1 jr cbf^s i stent mi th bur peer ecwwi^ c cwrttUism . Perl i s timtly Hi gh 

position Hkriig*! fcr 1ncrea*ies_in i j«Hety of vbr.jo-ecciWBic and bc-dlth 
Itidicitors* of« tsf *nict\ the inf»rt wortAlfty rate. 

I^.^tiivst'cs fcrr Septe«>«er, 1||2__sug9e'S_t__a^ ^rcvlsioiwJ 

s?t_4t_l2.3._ Prpvvsipn^t rite? j_ npwesflfrr , tent' to be_revisetf_ upward *s_Ute 
^l'^. certi hcAte^_ Are.posted. _. . ?|o_prpyf s!p>n*! _f . *«Ti..l*«d^fcte fof _speciHc_ 
citites cou^r^ties. We caia_0Rly hop* that the i<orst Is behind its. fiwl figwres 
for t>e ivaflafcT? -^ti 1^3, 



n y _ otbe r i tMes _ «ft<J c i ■ . . iro;iPi<s _ the. t l\r« a rs . /repo rt i Bg_ M<5^>ef If f ant • dea 
fjtes tto.?''^:f>jgaiJi.__fQr.e/ariple,.tn_»§73^_seyeral estates reported. iTvfAt^t. death 
rat>e>s fit-giriier trij-ni *ich^g*i5i 's. .These. areai huv* _h*d awtl.'fsiilffg difficulty o*er 
th« yfii.ni ifi ^antrcn ifjtg exci^is 4eat.h5". Sarw ©f these states *ier#! 



_ _ _ . Mdwber of_£*cess 



Urti tf^-d Sli)te*. 12.1 

\ye]iwir(- 17.0 35 
Jiorth Cdir^'j'lvna 

Ge<>rsva ^-SJ - 

iS5dbama 14.4 



Hf.^rst infi'Ttr. asatM^,_*re def jf^fied iS the humber of deat-^^. r*vnreie«ited by^the 
atdf.tf or c^tm cwrrfW't deith rate wjhys the humber-Of deaths whTCh ttould 
fi»ir^? bt?e^^_r^(p^'ct.ec^ usiffwj the U.S. average rate of 13.1 deaths per 1,000 

ijirths. 

st«t**s_atre h?p^irtin^ Increases J n t^fr Infant «rtiHty rates ^14 
f.i:«t#eci<\\_197<5> and T«»8^l a\hd 15 t>etwef*> 1980 and 1981. They ^rt shcMp^h fh Hgure 1 
jOi^\ the next page. 
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trscr*AS«s ir. lafaot Jtorm?,^'? ^S£SC*»J 197Sh4di 1930-^1; By State 
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The priricipat fiictbr uw^rly^r^ tio-thlnis cf these infaflt (teJ'ths is, JtSi filrtJi- 
we^^ht [torn &t Zef>%_thAn powods^r 2500 griiRSj, Kdfiy feeriOMj: bSbiies sij^ly 
do not hd^we enougti .wengnt it 0« ti«e of blntii t& isiurt intact surv^wail. 

Inter^sti'n^Iy, »^mjstaf^rd^ ^elig^t. (H.^ribut^o^ are c wi.*th 

tne 1 s*i e<pervfroce_4 we _f i nd _tha l U.i v_ou tca«es_ are as Sfood of^be tter potarvd 
for pound. _T^_prot)lffin for Aroeri_ca is oyr dlspQfportipBftaie peiximtage of these 
1ow_*-eignt birtfesJU.S. « 7 percent low birth i<rfeigtjt, JApati 5.3 percent awd 
S«*e<!^n 4.1 percefJtL 

Mhdt causes low birt^ %^i^t? 



lhe.r,d-^'.'r reasons behind the Tif:cn percentage of Tow weight births in the United 
States 3re^;2,.3 



Pom J^utritib^. The Iflipact of afi iha^fequate diet or the developing fcafiy in 
u te ro is r7u': n mere se vere than a 1 ros t any b ther t iwe of H f e . t h addi t i on , in 
inadeqja*^? \«3i>t .tf^ring the first year of life will adversely affect the e*rly 
growth andji^elcoinent lOf the baby incltitdlhg the ability of the child to fight 
off disease and ilrfatn. Infants who arf nutritionally deprived experience brain 
growth retardation, slow bone growth and delayed calcification. These children 
^P^'^d tteir ernerrj on jnpre surviva* not development, and thus are cheated of 
their full genettc potential- 

(jninn^nd^d Pregr^i^jf. _A^^ Pr*^<wts Special problems 

for t|^ chill d,_ the. Ta«ny_and_ society .__ .Bean IWfty chjSdrenj I^Hicularly 3t 

Interval s_of_l^ss.than_two_y*afs, iS_associated_w_ith_1ow_&irt!? w?_iS**t *h4 * 

host of otl'^er p«dJcal_condition«_whTi:h spel* disaster for iboth wother and child. 
Some. of thtse problems arc_placenta_pr«evli*_h«inorrhtgeA_prplapsed co_rd,_rupture_ 
of the. uterus and post partum. uteri o«_ inertia with _stvere_^ileed1ng^__$tu<M« 
Shown that th^ United States almost al 1 people re^ardless of .etbnict 'TQliglous 
or so: io-econanjc fiackgrttimd. desire _to_^ave smaller ^3Bllies_thtn_they_ii'id_in 

th/f V jI-JO's and and. use. or expect _ to. ose so»e_Biifthod_fOf_pl4nning_th€ 

njnibpr vind fp.ictng of their children. At. thi s point In oor Jhi story, inany. citizens 
rlmplv do hot ha accest to rel iable i\«**»thods o^ family planning. which are 
consistent with their ihedical history shxI personal and family valoes. 



Lact of Pirrhatal Care. The health Implications of lite Or Insufficient.. 
prchataT Vare-rrVYtartlTh In Michiaan^-for e)(afflp1e» approitlmattly 10,0^ 
of the 140,000 women who had babies in' 1978 received less than five prenatal 
v1'»^t'. wh4*r#»a'j the rectwwmded standards is a irifhiffH^n of 12 visits; The oytcoffie 
for these are wh favorable when r-Tmpared to the group that had si* or more visits, 
for *»x^p1e, the high prenatal care group averaged 5.7 perc^Mt^low weight Births 
but the insufficient pr*>natal care group had 20.3 percrht low weight berths: 



• pocrnutrittsn 

• iSvihtehded pregnancy 
i laci of-^renatal care 

i maternal age (urwJer age TS and over ige 35) 

• ,^>empl byroetit and poverty 

i fnisuse of Ulcti^l and drugs. 




y^aterri*] Ac?^ . _81rt»is _ to teenage njoiner^ ire twire as likely to te cf Ic* 

tjinn weic^T. . Repeated pregt^ancies fcr.tt* adolescent pose disasters for tRe. 
heiltr, ir,::.s«yc<sl ii^lUteirg cf 5oth p^rtf^er.in^ c^=ila; Cos tirZH-^igiit H aUo 
i.r.zrt-ji^.e'l -for i^one-n ^ivi^g Sirth aftlr 35: Tf* cptlsTsjw ages for pre^fv&ncy 

.rit;^"^ 1 5/'«nei^ t i ri mier ly. The greit disparity t«tieefi white* t'ack, hitpiriic 
ar:^ ri^ttcV ?j7.ie'ritiris is dsjif to ttee Ci fferfncei bftwtsfi t??<£ average birtn Weigf.ts 
cf t^'eTr .^d't'ies; whites gprrtfrally have only pcrte^nt of their births tielow 

b^r tlaris, riispanics t.^ natue fener-icairts have birth weight rates- 
1n t^e r«''^cefit ran^e. Fvtiei^ce i^hdicates trtit a lar^ P^'^.o^ ^^^^ ^o-called 

rdCiiT'et*''.": ' i^"- f *erer!tia i i? assc-ciated ^ith soc^o-ecCTiOiRic di fferehces. Analysis 
rr i e i j _ t> ^ r thr T;- ^ t »e 1 gr; t c f m i Ccie i n ccrie _ fcj.^ s 1 s cornpa rar: 1 e _ t c w i dd 1 e 
l'*'.: -rri ^r*t(^r.. Bi3Crf£_. M^rsrics and native teiericaf^s ff;ich i«cre tikely than 
w'f- 1 T r , r ^ r •t- ^utvrr^ ' c ed , M ^ t'rc .Tied i ca 1 i wra fk:* and 1 i v i in po ^ erty . 

:. t::.r Trrrn/r ar^d hi s asSGC Idles ^ -^^hns j c^-k rns University ha^ demonstrated, 
^cr.c^„sTVfl.t ir.at in'jinr. death rates in The^Uni ted Stales rise_4nd falL^ith the 
c/cl'*s f.f prosperity, arrd__recessi&n,'* _ ?lany _sut-r'«^u.?atipns cf_the Urited 
£t.r-.r^^ jfe r . re<j iri a permanent recession arjs their reii«£»OfTi are d;/tfrg in 
dr., ror: rt rDHJite njFnt^rs as a result. 

_ T.' A* ^ ^ V ^ J ^Dpl_and nrugy There _a re _no _sa f e _] eye] i _ ts tab 1 i srte 4. _ f or the 

-V^'^ i--'^'^V'3':^¥.^s''^legaT or illegal drugs dKiring_pregnanc^._^eceht_eyidiei5ce 
*s ttr'it .^^t-n srnalj *TOunts_of aUohol .or_drugs_when .iRgesteJ r> tbe.pregriant 
woren at critir^l_poirts_in_the_baby's_developnent_in otero wiU leid.to.preiwture 
de-liy».r^, lo#_tirtn_weight _ for. the. length _of tirie.tbe.pregrancy was.carried {the 
sr.ill for '^t** tatjoril _age. or 1!^ baby) and infants that are bcrn.with serious 
2I Inrj-o-st-s Or D: rfi c^- fec ts : . American woiner! need tc becoft*- mere knouledgeasle about 
t»>*.ri'.jCf^ of 3lf:?^l ar>d drugs in pr^gmnzy and they must act on that knowledge 
if tfify rfi- tc «^>f-cjre ^<etter pregnahcy outcories: 

Crly a- fraction rf infants in trt>"^1e die. Many others "are victims of ir.ade<;uate 
neutral care, peer nutrition, at-, . and neglect. 

;>t*.»f-*-h- l€i7^ and 19^9, Children's Hc^pital Michigan average cenSj-s in the 
ht^^rara] IhteiTiiwe care unit (NICLIj was 37 infants 

h/it-y^ff - WAS a lino gram prewie born to 15-year bid parents 
welfare. The parf»nt:s wei^only able to visit once a month 
oVi^r the U n«:>hths :^»is infant sp^t In XMt hbspKil. They 
(r.:.A<i frDt afford bus fare to visi t^.teir Jnfant but they 
Ci. Ird th> unit of^n. They borrowed nrifkey frofri relatives in 
o'-i^r tn ^prr^ time at the hospital beaming to care for t^fe 
baty jt Knme when dUchirge was irrriinenr. 

^fe . .. ♦'^^ P.r?^^*^ ^^.^d i^ll i.f* the NICU. the paref|ts 

y'^'*^^? To come to thft ^>_P^.'^-s'*V to_l?^rr'_PP^t_ operative 
carr of. thr infant .because, they _cpuld_not . if ford.trjnspprtaticrt. 
^^.1^ f^i^'ly.was known to protective sery 1c es_as an abusing 
f'l'^ily- .A yAvjtih5_nurse_«as sent to the home tp_check_on the 
baby. ^O'ihd the infant to be severely dehydrated_and_gay 

5^^** P^r*'^^^^ cab far? to_taAf it_to_the_bospttalv__According_to 
bp^Pl^* i_r*PP.''.ti»_ i.f_thej?iarents delayed, for se.yeril hoyrs.morei 
the infant would have died. The child ts now iw a foster home, 
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Baby -C - ii5 5 sIcS pemii wntb. lofis dfseas*. __hls_«other 
ir^i fiUier Tiv^ in i- ^ imd tSSis had no telephone ofL 

pe-T«i«t la^Sr^s. m mthert recii*ed «o prcMtal c*r« 

ar,^ t»»c <^«ny Hvefl a« fcawdDuts ffw i«is**ors atKJ bospiUl. 

^iioline for the ciK Tfey visited The feaby 

cieid at 7 ic«m cf a^. T»«-«t>>H' «as pregri^^ agati at__ 
this tiie aj»d 1k^i^reH a ^.tUlbortJ 1« tt* car fi^ Jfiys after 
?Ber ftrst bifey The vtatc J»1d for i» (S>t2jle fur^eri). 

this Is wot the only far ily k^own to Djf Jdre«^ Hoipital 
living in a CAfo TKU gWn a iiciewlng ■eanlhg to the 
tern "aotof city*. 

Ir^se cas^s are t ^ of tiie many ^jp\ Uaff at ChildJT^'s^Nwpl^ Stst 

face^ Ifjfants are abandoned by_ their faaitjei because they «r« unwa«ted, require 
too_i!wc:n ti»e t5_care for at cr__the_f»«1lies_€te wot hayej:^ re*.ource^ to 
lecm.to care for thriv^ fGTlc^i*cs;j_a3poi«t»ertts *re_cfteh wished ar.d ti^eie tnfants 
are Je^t_to_furtner_c*rc^ .These babfe?__are_at highest HU cf^ins, jret_fe**r 
resources are .prey] ded_at_a_tli»e_wh*n _«©F?_«fe h«^^^__t^<L«*** . #^^_^J^ 
ha ye Increased *00 percert Over the past three years and contribute to our high 
infant ircrtaluy rate. They rt?flect the social t«n»n In fawlltes prodL*»d by 
if\ economic depresiion. 
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eft'trctwe. Tr« niiiitiric application cf t«%ese incas;#re!; nj-ld result in Icwerii 



€ F4e'St£r4tTcn..G^.ecG-f»cWic activity.^ilh strong efforts to irKluCt ill 
U.S. s^jt-f^^p^liti&ns in the upswirvg. 



• rTc>*}sioTC cf food supplenerits.^s.prei^ribed !:> co^t^nt hejU;ii Auttiorities 
for j:1 pre^.i-rtt i»oriefi ar^d irififlts w^O r.a*€ t.mjaequate Siets. 

• rrc,'5TCn Ci.c-^ly Ar.j COfitifiQOuS prttilt'Sl Clrfi ISfeCr ifiS. 1«liVf<?ry in I., 
••^sr^.tjl ^ettif.*; Sf.3 2 si¥ Mee* pest psrtjn cf>ecic up >^ il} Sp*ricdh momri. 

• ?rr, oi^^'ior ct rc^ttn^ *p^ci-?l ize^-healtti cJ-e fcr the iflfifst throiigti ttitr-- 
first ]r rricnt^^ to ffia^imize e*Ch ctjiid's oppcrt^ity to reacts t^is cr t)er fuH 
^•^n^tu pctential; 

• ?rc^i%V6r, tdr^tre^^iive vblufitiry firaity- planning services ^tilch are 
cor^iiti^.t witfi the f'<»'*-^cma1 beliefs UfiC Values cf each Anericafi. 

3 *'f^dijc.*\or> trH» jse cf alcci^i-nl anti <iru9s ^".P'^^^*"^/ by e^Jjcatihg the 
?i*-.eri* ..in ;^o;.^e on thipir Aan^e-rous effects ant^ rjrcvidirg s--.titince abuse 
center-- f.;r c:.jr, -.^1 irnj and deto«if icaticvn, 

'^^..j'^^^*^'^* growth if! hea1t>: care costs hive cfT^ 

sii^h as fVJj^ciiS. Coit effective program irfhich eff5phaii2e prev^.tion and eanriarfc 
^."J^.^.^f . '^*^.'^y_5^'*^u.i^_ ^1^.* cut slnc^ the^e prpsrams have boen able to 

r'"^y1 tc . ''T'!C»"cased n>ijrii^rs pf persons , and streatRi Ine costs during 

a period of hi;h ?r:/^Ution. Krchigan^s total Medicaid budget is ovtr Jl bMlion. 



Varir^js. _-;-vi'5r^'^", hay# JTWraqed__ to. maintain an^ incr^^ without si gnifica*<t 

tv-:?9^t_ i?^cr^ise^.__in 1;^^0^ tri^_kura1_r*^ .In|t^atiw?s.>ervt4J 2,262_addit1p*i^ 
;:»<L-r*ions with federal fu^vdin^ increases of £37,000 or S3. 00 per a /ditional pertcm. 



A s-rwey _Qf _^•ic^iqa^_cowmuf^jty health. centers in . Jyne.lSSQ. indi .ascs . that_tfce_ 
a*eraoe_co$t of a.medical .eDCOunter.is J26.00_whith_cpmparrs_fa^crabley to the 
costs of care *rt3m tl** private sector when iimilar services are corsiderpd. 



Cth*»r Ccst Ff ^j>'Ct A '>pect^ 



• VjirvfTOus national studies . Indicate prtsvi^ion of _ primary care 
tf'ri'mj«3h community health cetJters reduces.hospitaJ iiaticcn for 
th#)r osers which is the mi5»^t C05t1y portion of heal th co<tt. 
While the evart ■i;^^-frt<gs . *«rT*»s_ from are«. to areC, _oo* study. 
tfndic*ted_cort!Hjriity-hes1th center users ha^ hospital admission 
/ales ^)f 33 pier 1 ,f)pO cSffipTed to 67 for hCh-users and 39 for 
a coflvvarisc5*ii gr6.*j: ,^ 

i A ff^d^rai GAO rrprrt putilished on feSruary ?7, 1979 indic:stea 
thjit for eifh $1 ^prnt ct» WIC there is a savings of $3 wtiinh 
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wovid h* 'c been spent caHi>g for a low birth weight iofm 
*o4 ^or eacJl JlSO "inioo s^t on BIC. $260-mill1« fs^ 
s«*ed in ffi^i^ ^^^l^PP^ ^Pr ^^^^'^^ Suppleaenai 
Security Ipow aad special educaticn. 

A Bational sti^ cooAicted fe the Al«n Guttwcfer Institute^ 
fewBnstfjted a twwflt^cost ratio cf $1.80 for every feSeraT 
aolUr 1fj*est<d in fm^y planning.' 

Hedicaid Children participating In thLBSOT pn^rai have 
ichieved Iwilz^tlon levels of_82_percent in.conparison 
to the lUte average of 68.6_perc«it Jor_alL«1chlgan 
children. E^ery aolltr spwt on lwunlzatlon saves an 
estimated $8.00 in trea«ht ^sts.o 

Maternny and infant care projects iniil in Sichigan have 
ccwtriisu^ tc a <Jecll-« In «tensi1 and tnfaot wcUllty. 
A $ti^_cfl«p1eted «n 197i showed »at «i^_»ho had 
delivered their last pregnancy outside the Michigan UK 
projects^uffered a per! natal jaortilil^y rate of 113 per 
I^Odb live airths. Delivery wittiih t?» project rediiced. 
this rate to 26 per l.OOO.'^ 

Tbe_Ceni*r_fCT' Disease OMtwl In Atlanta sh^ed t^iat i^ildren _ 
^oroUHJn WIC had considerable if|>ftveiW9t th Blood hewtocrit 
values traduction in ane«lal._ fci Arizona study re^rded an 
81 percent. reduction 1n_an«ia. 82 percent reduction In ^ 
owten«1ght infants, and 64 percent inprov^ent in jchildrefi $ 



Hedlciid xhildrw part1c1pating_llnjre$crewir^ 

in EPSOT prograa had an 8 percent reduction in problews 

needing referrals. 

On« percent of the children participating in EPSOT screening 
were referred for dlagfwsls tnd trettsefrt fff_ excessive 
blood lead levels: left yotreatedi_lead_i)p1tM_1ng_car _^ 
result in a wide spectral of iiorb^ditjp. including behavorlal 
pHjblems. mental retardation a»d death. 'l 
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flECCJKMEfibATlbNS 



These rec^"TOn;3<ft1ons are written at a time when deficits both in the State of 
MicHigsn iihsi yjationally are at record shattering levels. 

.^ccdrdiRgTy.many the recowiendations for the protection of th* beaith of mothers 
and children •^.iVi not require hew spending: Those tH?t co will necessitate a shift 
in Current priorities. 

It is our contention that zme shift in spending prfbrities must occur. The 
erosion of bur industrfal base together with the massive increase in joblessness 
has weakened bur Natio/.. In this crises, mothers and children are profoundly 
dependent cn us for ther well-being. 

^eal th T'^'onotiDn and disease prevention programs ha O'^^n j^ed through 

national jeadership. since the creation of the original U, S Children's Bureau 
in 1912 and the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act in \92\. 

These service's have always had as their basis two important te?>et^; 



• Ir^proyenent of_the_tiealth_Df ^others and_children_ is an.fmpprtant corHdor 
to bf-tter health. for the entire.popuiition. Mothers. ar.d children_cortstitute 
^. highly. strategic group; tbey_are especial ly_vulnerable_to_hazards_dnd___ 

attendant profcl ems of r^rodoction^ growth and. development aiiG_at_tbe.se«ne 

time are the segment of the population s^<ch is most responsive to health can*. 

• The health of mothers and children is closely related to the general health 
of the cbrinunity-and to the social, economic 2r.:d Cultural background of the 
country as a whole. Measures which improve the general public health will 
benefit mothers arid children. 

Thus, it is bur conteritibri that National leadership is heeded eVen today. Are 
we any less concerned fbr bur Nation's children thari were btir grahdpirerit*'' 



eO\l^S^.m^ ty n-T A BLiS H A S a^tT^XeKMlTOe ON CHILDREN, YDU7H AND FAMILIES . 

PpI icy _leaat>rship and oversight is fiesperately needed fbr America's mothers arid 
cht Idren. 

Top_ often Ke_flnd_£:urselyes reporting a tragjc situation "after the fact" when 
forward pUnning could hav? prevented manh problems. 



To support of thH '!"f?CQmmendationi_it is worth recall Icq some of the conclusions 
af the Select Paneii for the Promotion of Child Health. 



* Many.forms of disease, pre vent Ion and_ heal th.P.rpmot ion 
dernons trably effectives Aspeci &\ ]y_ for chi 1 dren .and_ _ 
pregnant women, fcut still are neither widely available 
nor adequately used even when available. 

• The heclth status of American children has. improved 
dramatically Over the past two decides., DGit not all 
grbup:> Have shared equally in the progrijss. Sharp 
disparities persist in bbth hi*alth status and the 

'Z2' 
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use of health services according to. familj? iocoi!«i___. 
ethnic background, parental education^ and geographic 
location. 

• The prbtile of child health heeds has changed 
significantly over the course of this century 
partly as a result of success In cwnbating inrectlous 
disease, .partly because new problems have emerged. But 
the organization^ adnlnlsratlve, financial, and pro- 
fessiooaltralning aspects of our health care system^ _ 
today have not_been_adapted_to cope with current healtH 
problems, which hiVe intertwlned i>sychologiical , environ- 
mental, social, and behavioral components. 

• While the family Is and.wi 11 rOTain the_pr1roary s^^ 
health care for cblldreni thecurrent health care system 
insufficiently recognizes or supports this role. Nor has 
the system ackoowledged or adequatley_r«sppnde_d to the 
health Implications of the changing composition and 
circwnstances of the ftnerican family. 

• . The Nation's Increased investment iD maternal and cM^^^ health 

over the past two decades has spawned ©any oew Programs, 
but they are not working effectively. in relationto one 
another. Public prdgrams tiave jnade a slgnificant ci^^trlbu- 
tlon to improving the health of the Nation's ootbersand 

children, but there remain gaps in and between services! 

fragn«ntatl6n and duplicatibn in both progrwis and services; 
and conflicts among various levels of government and among 
a variety of programs. 

Among the first priorities nfthe Coninlttee on Children, Youth and Twill ies 
should b« full hearings on the prob1era_of continued ^nacceptably high^levels 
of infant mortalltyln the United States. Additionally, solutions which are 
now known to be particularly .effective In re^iuctinijnrant gatns^^ 
promoting child health must be Identified and spread throughout the lind. 

A NATIONAL FOOD EME RGENCY SHOULD BE DECLARED MB t SOVERNH Eg^HEL^ ^"^^^ ^f ^ 

WWgN. INFANfS AND CHlbpREFH [ 

Currently, food prog rans are supported primarily ^ the Federal Soverhnwht 

the ^unt of food available to Michigan cltlzens must begin wiU an 1^ 

tlon of *<hat is currently available through the Eederal Go_ver«nen^,_what »^ can 

obtain in addition to current levels cOTing in to 

dpnl to remove any barriers now in place to allow Increased federal support for 
food for Michigan's citirehs. 

£jrst and forest, both the types and quantity of^ood^comiogJnt? ^kh|gan 
musLbe expanded. Currently, Michigan receives conioodi ties throughjthe surplus 
comodity prt)gr^, the institutibhal casnodity program. and the schoQl^l^Kh 
™am; in^dition the Food Stan^) program provides stamps to over 300.000 
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IhdIviduaU which can be ostd to stretch thelr food dollars. The largest aroount 
md tN? Bniadest-varlety of OSDA connodltles are directed. towards the_$cNool__ 
prbgriiims, smaller, but still balanced* range of conwcditles U available to 
charitable Mnstltutlbhs . 

We recbirenend that efforts be made by the Congress to secijre OSDft approval tor 

• Obtain eligibility for soup liitchens and other emergency food - 
distribution centers for cdirmidltles now allowable for charitable 
Institutions; 

• Detennine if corrrioditles available through the school lunch program 
can also be made available to emergency food programs. 

Ffforts should oe m^de_figain_to_deterwlne If federal t>e^cured to Kelp 

cover the costof distribut lonand storage_for_distributjpn of both 

other comnodlties whicn would allOM for the quickest, most even distribution. 

Two years ago, changes 1n_federal_statute_llmited_partlcipation jntht special 
milk program. As a resalt, most public school s_are_oo longer_e]1glble_for_the_ 
program: We recotrsncnd that the Governor work with the Congress iunal Oelegation_ 
to propose legislation which wuld again allow foil. pa rtlclpatlon_ln_this program. 
As it stands hOw, If a school has a lunch program^ it can no longer. be reimbursed 
for milk which was typically served to chll^T^n at nfiicess or for those children 
cbnsumihg a home packed lunch. 

The Congress should oppose further cuts im federal Jsslstiance for WKC, child 
nutrition, hbuslng, fuel payment asslstamCt^ *t^^i energy 'Conservstlon programs. 
Restoration of cuts In nutrition programs for ch11dr#rn ^hd adults, especially 
the elderly, should be advocated. 

Finally, the Congress should direct the U. S. eeprtment of Agriculture to identify 
food_that js_current1y stockpiled in antifripation of national disasters or beciuse 
of federal price supports. 

This food. should be released to the states and localities for distrlbutlcm to the 
Nation's hungry. 

A NtW UNIT FOR CHUDREW:, YQUTH AND FWIIIES SHOULD 8M4Tm4 WTj AT A HlG H-fcmtr 
WITHIN THE gNlTED STATES PUBLK"^AITH SERVICTT 

With the dissolotion of the beloved and productlve Childrenls Bureau in the late 
1960's, the United States found itself among a minority of deyelgped nations _ 
without a strong- national voice for children. The results have been tragic for 
the Nation's children. 



The major charge of this new unit Of govertwsent shOQld fee: 



"To investigate and report oo the cwditions affecting the health 
and welfare of America 's children, youth and families." 

It is essential that timely and accurate litfonwtion be iaintiined on the liealth__ 
status of ctiildren^ youth and families. This aurst also include iC^ritf «t1«ates 
of services rendered and the hiinbcrs of citizens In heed of carfe are not 
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receiving such care._ Such information U cruclil for the PrtstcJent the Congress 
as they discharge their duty to protect *ierlc«h family life. 

ExUting programs now operated by various branches of gbvertSSeht should be 
realigned and_fnany_of_them folded Into the new administrative unit. Title X 
Famlly.PlaonIng and the Maternal and Child Health Blocli grant are two programs 
which should be transferred Immediately. 

There most also be strongprogrimiuthprlty for cbdroinatlon with other children 
programs like EPSDT» WIC supplemental foods and H€ad Start. 

This unit should be respooslble for carrying_put the f?ssent||l eieoents of a 
compreHenslve mat5rr»al and child health progrim. Including: »^ 

• Studies aimed at identification «nd solution of problems affecting thw healtJ^n 
and well 'being of mothers and children; 

• Orgahlzatldh of maternity services, iJK^^odlns adequate prenaisl, peHwatiJ 
arid postnatal care; 

• Continuing health supervision services for all children from btrth through 
, child^vood and acJolescehcet 

0 Qr9«n^?^Oro9»"ams of health education for parents, children of school age 
and the general public; 

• Establishment of standards for health personnel serving iwthers ind children 
and for facilities prcvitflng for their health care; 

• Systematic manpo**er development and training activities; 

• eontln.;;:r?_asscssroent_of the efficiency and effectlv'iness of health services 
for mothers «"^ridren; 

• Conduct and _su??Kjrt_of_operat1onal research as a basis for further prOgraS 
planning «nd development. 



i \mim COIS THAT HAVE CRIPPIOI WltglLA*^ WgTEKW^^ C H ILD w EAlT H^ftWD- FAMILY 
RANNtNCi PROGRAMS SHPOtO U iMMgBlATELY RESTQREg^ 



jfeti^^naK^'ii Child Health Block 

The maten.a. and child health block grant was fooned by cwtSQlidating Jany related 
programs and cutting them approximately 25 percent. The_coit_of_return1 ng_ th $ 
program to previous funding levels would require new appropriitlons of approxi- 
mately 183 miTlioh. This would restere the Block grant toits previous level of 
$<56 millibh from the current approprUtlon Of $373 million. 

The State and local health department system 1$ In place. Secvlcescould S 
increased inwedlately. These^rvlces should be focused oti pregn«ncy and Ijfint 
care in order tc have A maximum _1«P*ct on Infant mortality and J»rb1d1ty. Those 
services listed In Appendix B should be those eligible for f«*d1ftg. 
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Statpr> shou1d_t>€ a$ied_to_P»k_ together i plan «nd_bgdget_which_tike$_f«ll 
ady«r^iiage_oLill_i¥a11able_i^$ou!^$_tb*t can address the priority health 
problems aim,tig their mother and children* 



ln_the_developk!ient of. the State plan^ it should take iBto accooBt existing 
maternal *D(!_ child health services which may be helpfol in dealing with 
their identified problems, for example: 

• coiTiprehenslvf? maternity find Infint care services 

• nutrition e^dfioh and NIC progranj, focusing on prenatal clients 
i family plahhihg 

i perinatal intensive care system (j^cluding prombtibh of r^eglbnallzed perinatal 
care, perinatal nurse educators, arid develbpnwntal ^^isesswent centers) 

• genetic service availability arid accessibility 

• Suct^fen Ijktafit Death Syrt^rone ^rief oowisetlntf and apn^« «cnitbr1ng 

« envirofwiental health (reducing prenatal eJcpbsure to ep'^fronnenu! agents; 
ibhUing radiation, toxic substances, fnd other occupational hazards and 
stresses)* including infant s«at restraints. 

• 9^?ocrAl consul* health education. 

It is strongly r^cpfflnended state MajteryULand ChnOM _ 

be fonned to direct the upgrading of maternal and child services to pre-cut levels. 

Family Planning 



ln_the_Jnited_States almost_aTl people, rcgardless of ^ethnlc^.rel igloos _or_ socio- 
economic backgrognd^ wlsh.to. voluntarily choose _ the nonber and facing of_ their 
children.. Comprebensiye_famlly_ planning servlcesrepresent an effective means 
of deal ing_with_ the nealth. social, and economic. problems associated at least 
in part with the occurrence of unwanted and mistimed pregnancies; 

The family planning Title X progrsiB should- be -restored to Its previous- Tevel of 
$162 ffillHori froifj trie current reduced level of $125 mllliwi. This would cost 
approx innately $38 mil lion in additional revenue. 

Family Planning cllnics-areihplace throughout the count The^^ could quietly 
move to add approximately 430,000-medlcally Indigent wdmen to the "tr clinic rolls. 
This would avert approximately 255,200 unplanned pregnancies and all the cbh- 
coTTinittant grief and suffering which accbiTV)ah1es unwanted pregnancies. 

Several prevent ibn7prcimbtibh_f»^ have been Identified In the area of 
family p2ahiiir>g. They are made up bf a variety bf Hucation^ informatibn and 
service delivery activities. Services available to each family planning client 
should include: 



Physical examination 
Con tracept i ve iuw>l ies 
y!t*^^!^*L Oi sease counsel Ing 
Education and information 

Contraceptive counseling 

Treatment or referral for social 
problems 



P'^'*i«cy testing 
Sickle Cell testing 
Infertility studies 
Ster11lzat1p«_ _ _ 
Nutrition counseling 
Laboratory testing 



18-483 0-84-20 
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HANNING, H^^GEMEWT fi ND-CVSlDATIOfi SySTEWS IH MATtRNftl. AND CHILD HEALTH SHOUl^ .M 
UTWt&g^A T mOAL, STAT E AND LOCac LEVeLs (iOVERNMENT > 

The strategies and solutions of the 1960's arid 1970's must be ref^ried for the IWO's. 

To often in the 196b*s govertwnent over reacted to the "big Idea", •'the big sell ".by. 
cpnducting_''biQ spending" programs.'^ Some of these programs wSrtied well and others 
failed.miserably. The failures were costly, both In terms of dollars and lest 
cof^fldence on the part of Atnerfca's leaders and citizens. 

The_1966!s_style_of_hU_and_mjss p*x^^ was replaced fcy the high techridlogy- 

high cost entitlement programs of the 197d*s. 

The developmcot of newborn Intenstve care Js but one exan^ple of successful, but \ 
costly high techoology medical.care programs. This particular program worked. 
In Michigan, it Is estimated that: 

ApproxiBWtely.SO perceat -Of the 1mptt)?ement_in_ the Infan^ 
deuth me betwe/se. 1970 ind.lS?9.can_fce_ettr1buted to the 
reductions in J5lr*h«1ght-ipec1ffc sottalitx rat« am] 
TO percent to favorable changes In the birthwelght 
d!stributl0ri.l7 

It Is Hichlgari's cdritefltlon, however, that the drasatlc redoctlpnsjvi Infant 
mortaMty seen in the -1970*5 can only t^JMtched 1o_the_158C*s_tf_preveot1on 
pn>grims such as the fdllowlrig are provided on a population-wide basis. 

• Eamily Planning 

Education - prdresslbhal arid public 

Nutrition 

Medical services 

Genetic Counseling 

Risk status assessmefit 

e Pregnancy Care 

Education and social support 
Nutrition 

Medical services. Including delivery and pr«griancy termlriation 
Genetjc_diagnosis and counsel fnq 
Assessment of risk status 

• Infant Care 

Parenting education and social suprort 

Sotrltloo 

Medical services 
Insnunizatloos 

HealthJMlBtenaBce__ __- 

Early !dent1ficat1«>ni_d1agnosis_and Intervention 

Sorveillaoce aod control of Infectious diseases « 
Neo«.2tal Intensive care 

• Environmental Hoard Control 

EdocatlOfl« professional and publ 1c , 
SurveUlancf a«d control 
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th€^_f1nd1ngs_«gre«^w1th those ^sented bjr Or. Birbtr*^ SUrfltld of Johns 
HopMns_yn1versity^^' Or^ SUrfltld beileves th4t elsanhere In the futur«, 
a gretter pprtjon of infant deaths w1l1_be linked to factors th«t_can^t be 
allevalted by tKhnologjf^ swch as. failure to 

of access to.neonatal _i< "tens lye_care_ units will undoubtedly worsen with 
Hedlcald cutbacks* but_tbe_effects_of_thls_lMayUy_Pile_in_c«nparison to t 
resalts of reduced access to nontechnologlc care due to decreased funds for 
prenatal care. 

In one sease soctety can "pay now or pay-later" in_tbe_fonn_of_hJgher_rates_e? 
disease* tertiary medical care, death tnd/or Institutional maintenance of the 
severely damaged chUd. 

As today's children grow Into adulthood^ they will have to perforw IncreastH^ly _ 
complex tastes in an age of technological change to protect out natural «^v1ronnient, 
fhalhtalh our standard of living and ticcp our ecdnoiny competitive with tt^tose of 
other nations. He must consider each of our cMldren as a valuable national resource. 
Programs such as maternal and child health not only improve the health and enhance 
the lives of bur ctiildreri imnediatcly* but also expand their potential for significant 
contribution to the nation as a whole. 

The prbgrjmf of the 1^'s should be preventive in nature and based en a sot<d 
research base. 



Fairweathcr In^hls landmark feoofc . t xpe rimcnta 1 Wethods f or Sbc 1 a 1 Pol 1 cy Resea rch 
Indicates if we spent njne times more effort in field research and planning tSan 
we did in operations, many of our Ideas vwld be "ore t line ly and be received with 
better results. ^0 When fall i#r^ occurs^ boemtons almost always ge^s the blame, 
this is true wt^n the ^ause for failure mey be In other parts of the brgahlzatlbn 
system. The prixess he descritmi works Mk4t this: 



• Define a significant health care problem experienced by mothers 
and children. 

• Use.consumerSi exP«rt$»_l iterature.revjewv, real like observations 
of the problem to develop better understanding. 



♦ Develop _t**t/er4l different solutions in the fom of alternative 
innovative models. 



• Construct an experimeotal .design lo_cjcW4re_tbt_Felat1ve 

effectiveness of the alternative models. Be syre_t^_variables 
you are studying, are the o«es_yQU_are really .interested jin_r _ 
changes in health system performance._lndiv1dual_heilth_vtatuSji__ 
cost^ ease of 1mplefrenU€iOR» unanticipated negative consequences 
and the like. 

i Put the models into place in the cosftunity. Here "projections" 
of costs ar^ benefits will not suffice. 



• Operate -tbe models over an «^'«:tended period of tine to permit a 
meaningful evaluation of lon^'term outcoi«s. 
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• Accept r^spafsibllity for the Mves .and.wel f*re of_tbe_peQple 

who are ifTectttii t>y the researct^ endeayor.. The prfjgram researchers 
and program leadership must take responsibility for implementing 
any nr>- nwdel fovn^ to be t>en>ficlaK The mo5t effective 
pract^c^ nxjst fc*^ the t.i<* status quo and the model must be 
diffused to areas of heed. 



As an e*dmp{c cf tvieie conc^p^ » Michigan has be* n exper1n»ei1t1n§ for seves*al years 
xith the concept of integrati'^g many of the categorical progrriias in the MCK field; 

In 1976 the AicriSan Dcpartp^^^ Pf Publ ic Health began to examine th€ problems 
of delivering piaterjial and child health services. 

A represmitatiye county was selected and detailed sttidy of these programs was 

publ ished. in 19?Z entitled. Hat er^al and ChHd IHeaHfrySer Mc e s: Nus k e^Ofv. HicHf^an . 

The repor t recoyc) ized tfce.vaTue. of fed^rfll. and s of much needed 

programs like Family Planning; Early.and Periodic Screerting, Diagnosis and Tr€a;bnent 
UPSDI); Maternity and Infant eare_{MIC).i.«o^ Women Infants and Children Su^^^ 
food Program f.WlC) and documenc^d the quality of t^ 'se services when compared to 
rec.griized standards of health care. 

The report also recoghized, however^ that new sets _of_ problems bad arisen asa 

result ot th»* establ isbwnt of these mny: new programs. They were divided into three 
major areiis nt difficulty; 

GuidplJK**s. Conflicts existed in the guideUfies. issued. by tbe.differeot. federal 
a gFnd c"b 're pon i b 1 e for i (^d i v i dua 1 ca t e^or 1 c a 1 - prog r«3f«s - Wh i Ti e t he «b v i o us 
contacts relatih-j to certain programs with multiple legislativ* ba-ies.bave_ 
iarfjety been solv(?d itirowgh Michigan Dec?artmcfit of PubUc Heal th. ncgctlatlon(as 
in Family Plannvng), disparities which effect th«-1ntefreiatJonships araong ___ 
programs have not. DlfferLnces in eligibility gui(fel*n^s set for each pt'ogram 
preclude the autonatic refarral of patients from one service to another is-. 
health care_needs dictate. Families cannot be treated as units because* while 
one family_men:ber may c^ua^ify for one service, btheri may hot be ellgible for 
the_progrim_suited to th/ir need3. thus, while a woman may t*? 9 iven family 
p]anning_serwices, she ffiiy 7iot necessarily qualify for referral to tJie MIC 
cUnic for prenatal c^rc, and her child may not be eligible for EPSOT icreehing. 

Reporting. Each.f ederal _or_state funded program has relatively larg* rtpbrti'jvg 
dema'tTt^sLjilt into.its guidelines. The local health department adds heavily 
to this burden.. In si?veral programs, notably WiC__and_MlC, the voli^ of paper 
work necessary ftieet_reportlng_reQulrement$ severely limits the an»u?^t of 
tir* available to personnel for .patient care_. In addition to vdlurne, awch 
unnecessary information ij reQuested and ton"s a'-e often inefficje>jtly 
Most unfortunate of all : however'. i£_ths_rea_l izatipn that infonw 
to evaluate the effects of a giv*^r) program_is r.ot_be^nQ collected. Despite the 
large ainounts-Of data ^thered,_ne^e$$ary_evaluative_infprmatio» is vnava^fable, 
and program effectiveness cannot be Adequately determined. 

Fundi ha: Since 1 oca t -programs are dependent_apoo_of ten_unpredjc_table_federa1 
and stdte sources of funds for the continoation of.tbeir prolects_^.they are at 
the mer -y ti fur^ding cuts and free2es at these level SLi__These_fliKtu*t ions can 
prove <iev<isUting to local progrsm ^peratioit. toog-range.progrw' Planning is 
hindered by funding uncertainty. Categorical programs often have different 
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fiscal yea r^, seme caletidar, soaw ystn^ the state-federal fl^cil j^arj, and 
others- fdl lowing ho particulir pattern, tocal Boards of Hfalth firt oftef>__ 
using local funds to meet unanticipated cets, ThH aroyses_^)Wit^re$entinent 
dfiibhg boards of coninlsslohers and makes It moch. harder to. lBtrQdace_tbe_negt 
nem caitegbrical program, long range fihaiiclil planning is needed to provide 
stabnUy. 



A second report was published In 1977, entitled, - An^Integrjted_tUtertial aod Child 
H^^4 ^>,_p.ro^ra v, A l^roposaj ^or a ^<^arat1ve Field Ixperip^ Tlttg^roposed _ _ 
family heaUb' moder dealt with four major materhal-aod/or child ne«\t'i programs . 
these progranis are famny PUnning, WIC, HIC^ and EP5DT; Services ar^f to be 
generally located In the same facility with a jbriwbh clerHal pool ah^ vdboratory. 

_ _ « _ _ 

the other major componunts of thjs model which differentiate *fe fr^ the categorical 
iT»del_of service delivery revolves around el j^jlbll 1t^, admlnlflratibh* m\<l reporting 
regujrewnts, A singly plan and contract are written with the local agency to 
simplify administrative arrangeHwents. 

A modells goal. is.'io all ow_sery tees previous tjr ^pur Individual programs 

to be delivered_tr?thout_unnecc^iary_de1aySi duplications or gaps. furthertnor«» 
It hds_thc_potctitial for.re^ueing administrative complexity and cost jser cHeht 
as compared to the current niiDdel . 

8<?rr^en i<nd Wsj^^^egon Counties Initiated the projects In J«nuat7 of 197$. 

Th^re is general ©so^ensas t^n the. tw)_coMot jes_have_B«LQr_exce€ded_t 
piM'fbrmance of siroHsf Sized MCH pro9rd?iis_whJCh_CQntlRue_tQ.oPfrate_1h the routine 

ci'Upyoricdl manner: For example, the. cost of providing servicts.lncludlns. 

acinlhistrdtiv*? costs is quite good: SlmilarV^r, these two _COuotieS_have_net their 
service targets as specified In the project agreement. from_th«_sitandppint_of___ 
fiscal accountability, it has been detettnined that. adequate_reporting_cin_b«_made 
back to federal categorical fifiidlhg sou^ies through ase of the component budget 
schedule and periodic time studies: 

A formal evaluation of the finlly health approach U-Currently underway with. tbe_ 
assistance of a private evali atibhf inn. University Associates, tsnsing^ -Michigan. 
Their report is due on March 15, 1983. If results warrant, Uw family health 
model will be effered to bt «er local health agencies throughout Michlgio: 

SoiT« facts are already known. The massive conflicts in the design^ fw^dlng, 
eHgibility criteria and reporting requirements of federally sponsored programs 
are an adniinistratiye nightmare. Further, Bl belt grant pro|>os«ls which are 
designed primarily as budget cutting strategies will biily increase the damage 
to the health service structure for mothers *nd children. 



As tbe_Nation entered World War_ll, It was c«etennined that an emergency materhlty 
and In fail t care progry>i was needed. 
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m Vht lifjlHsURep WOMEN AND-HCi 




R*lt^SHOUtD 6^ t^VElOP ED AND PtlOTED 
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Doctor William Schnildt descr4bes how this program Improved the htfalth of the 
Natibi nwtn^rs and children. 



The Second World war brooght abopt.a rapfd^.large-scale 
increase in the nunifcers of enlisted men, Haoy.pf their 
wives came to live near posts sihere theit_husbands_irere _ 
temporarily stationed. The capacity of station hospltals__ 
to provide maternity care was soon found to be Insufficient. 

Ah eniergency program (feveldped wi'.;j great rapidity, extending 
to servicemen's wives wherever they lived arid prbvidifjg care 
for one and a qtiarter mi Hi on mothers and 2X5,000 Infants by 
the time it was terminated after the end of the war. This • 
was the largest public medical care Pr^?/*'". ^!^* country had 
kf)i^<i and the state health departments had ever dealt with. 

It was entirely supported by general tax funds. There w« no 
state matching, and there was no weans test required orpenfi^tted 
for designated beneficiaries. It enabled states to inak« great 
progress in licensing and up-^^tding hospital maternity t*re and 
further aided hospitals to oye standards by establlsMng 
a basis_^f payme"t_re1ate _ , Uje cpst_ of care— • pr jnclple 
later adopwO.by other ft^i-ral agencies and by the Blue Cross 
insurance plans. 

The_rapJdi'^.y_of_expansion of _this_prpgramji_rts w^ 
acceptance_and_f:.be_general participation of physicians and 
hospitals overshadowed_the $cattired_opposit1cfl_1nit1*lly 
encountered and a short-lived attempt of_one_state-medical 
association to encourage a boycott of the program.'^ 



Accordingly if we are to reduce infant deathsin w couotry,_we_nwst_prov1de on_an 
interim basis, emergency cwtvrehensive maternity care._ This would be aimed it the 

recently unetripl dyed and provide family planning, preflatal, labor, dellvery.and 

postpartvm care, pediatric care- for the infant to eighteen motrths of age and health 
educ^itibn, nutrition and medical social worR services to the family. 

Th3 cost o^_these servtijces based on the Hichigan_expeHence 1$ ipproxliuately $2850 
per mother and infant pair. We how have an estimated 8,000 mothers and Infants 
in Michigan who might qualify for this emergency service. 

If one pilot county were chosen to detnbnstrate the service, a researcH and develop- 
ment project could be conducted for 750 wo<neh/irifant pairt for $2.1 million: — 
Additlpnal pilot counties could be added to gain experience in other parts of the 
country. 

Tejm care ha s_ been denbnstrated-ih Cleveland to cut perinatal deaths In JiaK when 
compared toln«dicat care only. 22 Michigan's HIC Program cut^berlnatal mortal ity 
five- fold when compared to insufficient or no prenatal care.23 
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FINALLY, IT- IS ri)MW NDt 4^ ^^^^4 Ot^^^^ gUWD B£^M g6llSHED- 

VSuTH ANpTg^TLTTsr 

A.Ndt^on4l Children's IryLt Tuno should be esUblished to promote smII sea ^ie trlOs 
of new and innovative aPprx>(Jches_tp_ma_ternaj an^^ cMId health service delivery w^lch 

mqhi p'ove beneficial .to. *-'v.nitigri as_a_whple. Basic bicinedl^ related 

dcttvity already covered. ir;._research_prografTis_pperated b^ Institute of 

Health iould not be eligible for funding by the Children's Trust. 

The Trust should be directed by « eoninission appointed by the Congress. ; 

The National Children's Trust Tuiid sifvoald be. funded using _i w)lun*:ary_postage_. 
stamp surcharge program: This iiietbo<l of obtaininQ_chdrlt«bl«. donations at_the 
hdtiohiir level -his been successfully detnonstratod by .Switzeriwid, We^t^Germtny ... 
and the Netherlands.- Under this lystem^ each stamp in a part>cii\ar_ CQinmemoratlve 
issue carries a small surcharge of which 90 percent goes into :he Children's 
Trust ^und and 10 percent is held for a*ninisr«ti ve expenses. 

The spf?cial ChildTen's issues ir« widely- purchased by col lectors -ind citizens, 
wishing to mka a charitable doMtion. Tfese issues are ctlled -semi-post-^ls". 
un)l(jreri, ^Icmt^rs or artiniaJs are bftefl featured ©n the stamps. Purchase is 
strictly voluntary, The Trust Fund would also opcfli for the receipt of tax-^exempt 
girts and dorations from Ar»«?rir.ah industry, labor groups, fbuhdatibhs arid iridlvi duals 

lhe%^ tund^ woula constitwte an iftvestft^t i)y fiwerlcans tri their future. 

The Na t i ona 1 _Ch i 1 d ren! s _ T ru s t _wou_l d P 1 a c e y en t ure cap i ta 1" i n the h«n ds of t hose 
public and private _ag€ncies_«nd_inLtit.wtions which / capable of designing sound 
approaches to the development of improved health protection services for our mothers 
and children. 
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NEEDED SERVICES 
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